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MOTHER'S chief concern 
with beauty is to see it 


* developed in healthy, wholesome, 


natural conditions:in her children. | 


It is her defight to see their 
skin preserved in youthful 
bloom ..and freshness as. they 


“grow in years, and to this 


end nothing will serve so well as 
Pears’ 
Soap 


which acts as a soothing, emollient 
balm to the tender and sensitive 
skin of infants and young children. 


It keeps the cuticle in a 


. permanent condition of velvety 


softness and smoothness, enabling 


‘the complexion to develop into a 


lasting loveliness of natural color. 


Best for the bath 
and the toilet 








“All rights secured.”’ 


OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE 15 THE BEST. 
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The greatest opera house 
of all—the V1ctor. 


You don’t have to go to Milan, London, 
Paris, Berlin, or New York to hear the 
masterpieces of opera sung by the world’s 
most famous artists. 

They’re all combined in the V7cfor, 
which brings their magnificent voices right 
into your home for you to enjoy at your 
pleasure. 


Go to-day to the nearest Victor dealer’s—he wil 
gladly play grand opera or any other Victor music you 
want to hear. 

There’s a Victor for YOU—$10 to $250. Easy pay- 
ments, if desired. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal 
Canadian Distributors 


ROYAL OPERA 
BERLIN 


MANHATTAN 
we 





t best results, use only Victor Needles on Victor Records 


A complete list of new Victor Records for March will be found in the March number of Munsey’s, 
Scribner's, McClure’s, Century, Everybody’s, Current Literature and April Cosmopolitan. 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, 1 want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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AINSLEE’S 
MAGAZINE 


FOR APRIL 


HAROLD 
MacGRATH’S 


Serial story, 


“THE GOOSE GIRL” 


sii ch “eae tak iok tek bon.” is continued in this number. It is illustrated 
“THE LURE OF THE MASK,” etc with a colored frontispiece by 


Howard Chandler Christy 











HAROLD MAacGRATH 








ENLARGED BY THE ADDITION 
OF SIXTEEN PAGES 


JOSEPH C. LINCOLN has a short story. 
MARIE VAN VORST aa serial. 
ELIZABETH DUER contributes the 


complete novel. 


MARY H. VORSE is the author of 


nes Convalesces. ”’ 
*‘Agnes Conval 


Other short stories and articles on Bridge 
Whist and the Musical Season complete 


the table of contents. HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY 
The Leading American Artist. 











AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE « FOR SALE EVERYWHERE « 15c. 
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Short Story E 
Writers 


For the first time ever presented American readers the ONLY COMPLETE Edition, absolutely : 
unexpurgated, in English of this great French writer, translated from the Original Manuscripts by lin- 
guists of literary distinction. Wonderful Critical Preface by Paul Bourget, of the French Academy. 


TALES OF REALISM—RARE ORIENTAL AND PARISIAN STUDIES 


De Maupassant wrote with the conviction that in life there could be no phase so noble or so mean, so honorable 
or so contemptible, so lofty or so low as to be unworthy of chronicling—no groove of human virtue or fault, success 
or no wisdom or folly that did not possess its own peculiar psychological aspect and therefore demanded 
analysis, 

Robust in imagination and fired with natural passion, his psychological curiosity kept him true to human ! 
nature, while at the same time his mental eye when fixed upon the most ordinary phases of human conduct, could 
see some new motive or aspect of things hitherto unnoticed by the careless crowd. 

His dramatic instinct was supremely powerful. He seems to select unerringly the one thing in which the soul 
of the — is prisoned, and, making that his keynote, gives a picture in words which haunts the memory like a 
strain of music. 

These marvelous quaint, delicious stories should be a part of every library. Here are given tales of travel and 
adventure, of mystery and dread, of strange medical experiences, of love and lust, of comedy, and pathos that hovers 

: 
































upon the borders of comedy, and of tragedy. 


MORE REALISTIC THAN BALZAC. MORE ENTERTAINING THAN THE ARABIAN NIGHTS 


iene 





“* Maupassant was 
the painter of hus 
manity in words, 
Without hatred, 
without love, with- 
out anger, without 
pity, merciless as 

re. immutable as 
fate, he holds a 
mirror up to life 
without attempt- 
ing judgment.’ 







327 Stories. Nearly 6000 Pages. 
Actual Size 8x53. 


ARNE isle aE. 








orn 


SEVENTEEN BEAUTIFUL VOLUMES OUR GUARANTEE : Only one complete edition has ever 


been published in English, and the 
OF DELIGHTFUL READING prices have been beyond the reach of buta few, After many months 
of Neeser iar porta Tg rppetiges in securing the right to 
ner ene publish a limited number of sets, and offer them, for intro- 
consisting of over —— Pages, printed from ductory purposes only, at the remarkably low price of 
a new cast o rench Elzevir type—ele- $24.00 a set, on small monthly installments. A strictly 






Akron, Ohio. 
Please send me, 
charges prepaid, for 
examination, the com- 












ae 













gant and clear—on pure white antique | subscription set—$51.00 value. Thus it is within the 

egg-shell finished paper, made especially means or all. We have also arranged to send these plete works of Guy de 
for this edition. Pages have deckle edges beautiful books, all express charges pre- Maupassant, in Seven- 
and liberal margins. There > 30 ill paid, and allow you the privilege of ten days _ teen (17) Volumes, bound 
: as ; rane. ere are 30 illus- examination. If they are not as repre- in Blue Vellum De Luxe 
rations from original drawings, The books | sented, or unsatisfactory, return them at Cloth. If satisfactory, I will 








remit you $2.00 at once and $2.00 
per month for eleven, (11) months. 
If not satisfactory, I will advise a 









are exquisitely bound in Blue Vellum De our expense. CAN ANY OFFER 
Luxe Cloth, with distinctive brown and BE MORE FAIR? 
gold title label, silk headbands and gold 














tops. COUPON SAVES 50%, within ten days, 
We reserve the right to withdraw this You run no risk — Slenature i 
offer or raise the prices without notice. MAIL IT NOW. IMNAture... ce ccccseee ee eee eeeesecee i 
3 RE 5 is cdsacecccbaxtevectabese eoece j 


: THE WERNER COMPANY, Akron, 0. Wicerk cele pitta EIR oe Bs. 


Smith's, 4-09 





Tell the substitutor: ‘‘No, thank you, 1 want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Per Week | 
If You Earn Less | 


{ can DOUBLE your Salary or Income 
by teaching you how to write catchy, intelli; a 
advertising. My system of instruction b: 
fs the only rr in existence that has the oey 
rsement of the great experts and publishers 
and I am _ anxious to So eens my Prospectus, to- 
gether with the most remarkable facsimile proof 
ever given in the history of correspondence in- 
Struction, if you are interested. 1 will show 
you how to earn from $25 to $100 per week. 


GEORGE H, POWELL, 
1167 Metropolitan Annex, N. Y. City. 


st BE A NURSE 











You may become independent and in a short time ie 
in a position to earn from $12 to $30 per week ina 
pieasant profession by our simple home study eourse, 
Z Lj requiring small expense and a part of your spare 

ty, time each day. Our sehool is the oldest in America, 

Y 4 and is affiliated with one of the largest hospitals in 
di this city. Our Medical Staff has entire charge of 
all éprveaponieute and are men of long experience. Our diplomas are reeog- 
nized by leading physicians and hospitals in nr A S- Send today for book- 
let teliing all about nursing. t iree. CAGO COR. SCHOOL 

OF NURSING, 1226—46 * "AN UREN sT., CHICAGO, ILL. 





SHORTHAND < 
IN sO DAYS 


a 
haf absolutely guarantee to teach shorthand complete in 
'y thirty days. Youcan learn in spare time in your own 
Bethe, no matter Here air live. No need to spend months 
as with old systems oyd’s Syllabic System is eas 

hl pgs to write—easy to read. Simple. Practical. 
ure. No ruled lines—no positions—no shading 
as in other ay stents. No long lists of word signs to con- 
fuse. Only ni ne SORERC NEES to learn and you have the 
entire English | ef he 
The best system for stenog erephers. | Be, hie ol secre- 

taries, newspaper reporters Law 
ers, ministers, teachers, physicians, literary folk and 
usiness men_and women may now learn shorthand for 
theirown use. Docanct take continual daily pratice aswith 
other systems. Our graduates hold high grade positions 

Send to-day for booklets, testimonials, etc. 

RRESPON! 


House Block, Chicago, Ill. 































Our ee are bildeey J a Salaried 


EARN $25 TO $100 "PER WEEK 


and beet in easy a work, Our aga of 
Personal Hom ye ‘© com. 
plete, practical. ieven years’ successful ‘teaching. Repore in- 
structors. Positions guaranteed competent workers. Write for 


Handsome Art meen Free. 
bag OF APPLIED ART (Founded 1898.) 
17 Gallery Fine Arts, Battle Creek, Mich, 


Send To- -Day for 




















Learned by any man or boy at home. — cost. Send 
to-day 2c. stamp tor particulars and pro: 
O. A. SMITH, ROOM 1027, 2040 KNOXVILLE | AVE., Bove sell iLL. 








We teach you by mail every branch of the Real Estate, General 
Brokerage, and Insurance Business, and appoint you 
SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 

of the oldest and largest co-operative real estateand broker- 
age companyin America. Representatives are making $3.000 
to $10,000 a year without any investment of capital. Excellent 
opportunities open to YOU. By our system you can begin 
making money in afew weeks without interfering with your 
present occupation. Our co-operative department wil] give you 
more choice, salable property to handle than any other insti- 
tution in the world. A Thorough Commercial Law Course 
FREE to Each Ramrasaatative. Write for 62-page book, free. 


THE CROSS COMPANY, 2551 Reaper Block, Chicago 


Free Capital Supplied 


to Start in business for yourself. You can begin in 
your own town or territory, and can make a 
large profit on that free capital which the uncol- 
lected debts on the merchant's ledger supply. 
I teach you how to make profit on that free 
capital in the Collection Agency business 
by the methsds which, perfected in 19 years, 
haye made me wonderfully successful. ve 
you, free, a large supply of printed forms, 
contracts, stationery, etc., so that det may 
start business at once, Write to-day for FREE 
BCOKLET S, explaining plan. 


_L. 8S. WHITNEY, Pres. 
Whitney Law Corporation, NEW BEDFORD, MASS, 


“| MADE. $2400-2° 
INABOUT 2 MIONTHS 


ae one man a few months after becom 
representative in my big CO-OPERATIVE REAL ESTATE 
BUSINESS. No experience necessary; this man had 
none, I will teach ry the business by mailand 
appoint you my & ial Representative. You can 
work all or part of the time. A splendid opportu- 
nity for men without capital to become independ- 
ent. Let me explain my offer and send you my FREE BOOK. 
Herbert Hurd, Pres.,Gray Realty Co., 121 Reliance Bidg.,Kansas City,Mo. 






































“EARN $26 to $200 WEEKLY. ' 
Most Syscinating an ond best paying ‘profession in the 
wor ur | 









a short time iactirch you for the 
klet free 
- Chicago. 


I Teach Sign Painting 


Show Card Writing or Lettering 
by mail and guarantee success. Only field not 
overcrowded, My instruction is unequaled be- 
cause practical, personal and thorough. Easy 
terms. Write for large catalogue. 

CHAS, J. STRONG, Pres., 
Detroit School of Lettering 
Dept. 88, Detroit, Mich. ‘ 
“Oldest and Largest School of Its Kind” ‘ 


The oldest and best school. Instruction by mail 
adapted to every one. Recognized by courts and 
educators. Experienced and competent instruc- 


tors. ‘Takes spare time only. Three courses— 


Preparatory, Business, College. 
Prepares for practice. Will bet- 
ter your condition and prospects 


in business. Students and grad- 
uates everywhsre. Full particu- 
AT lars and Easy Payment Plan free. 
The Sprague 
prcabigg. a ens e School \ 

HOME oo 

706 Majestic Bldg, Detroit, Mich. d 

A i 

sitetaaee YOU CAN EARN 
oR, Aint $25 10 $100 A WEEK 
Veh AS Sebald. eee Learn by mail the most 
profitable and fascinating 
profession in the world. If you want to increase 


your income write for Free prospectus. 


GE-DAVIS SCHOOL, 
Dept. 429, 90 Wabash Avenue, Chicaco 
Dept. 429, 150 Nnesau Street, New York PACE DAVIS 
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He is the most sought after and highly paid man in the 
commercial world, because he is the business producing and 
money making part of the concern. The man who produces 
business is never without a good position, and is always in 
demand because on the results of his work the success of 
the firm depends. 

Why not be a producer yourself? Get out of the non- 
productive class. You can never talk an increase in salary to 
your employer until you can show him where you are making 
money for him. 

In eight short weeks without interfering with your present 
position or employment, we can teach you by mail to become 
a first class Traveling Salesman, a producer, and then through 
our Free Employment B we will assist you to secure a 
position where you can increase your earning power from two 
to ten times. Scores of our Graduates who had no former ex- 
perience as salesmen, and who formerly earned from $30 to $75 
a month, now earn from $100 to $500 a month and all expenses. 

They have become successful salesmen because they were 
trained by experts—men who have made good on the road 
themselves, and who know the art of salesmenship from A. 
to Z. 

Every member of our faculty is a top notcher in his profes- 
sion. and the methods we use in teaching salesmanship are 
clear, easy, and interesting, It is not necessary that you have 
the least bit of experience. We can teach you this easy, lucra- 
tive. pleasant profession from the first rudiments to the final 
application and help you get a good position besides, as we 
have hundreds of calls for our graduates. 

YOUR OPPORTUNITY IS HERE-—Grasp it to-day by sending for 
our free booklet ‘‘A Knight of the Grip.’’ 

Every phase of the salesman's life is pictured therein and it contains in- 
teresting stories of the success of many of our graduates, who are now earn- 
ing from two to ten times what they formerly did. Write our nearest office 
for ittoday. Address 

Dept. 3 NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING ASSOCIATION 


New York Chicago Kansas City Minneapolis San Francisco 





















“$+ GRAND Prize CONTEST 


cx 
‘ ‘ An Unlimited Number of Prizes will be distributed among those who make a copy 
fi, , of this picture, If our Art Director decides that your copy is even 4o ja cent, as 
‘ ae ood as the original, it will win an illustrated magazine FREE OF CHARGE FOR 
as 1X MONTHS, showing the work of the most prominent artists of the country. 

No Money Required to Win a Prize—It will not cost you a cent to enter this 
contest. Sit right down now and copy this picture with either pencil or pen and ink. See 
how well you can do it. If you are a prize winner it will prove you have talent for drawing. 


Copy This Picture and Win a Prize 


Thousands of people now earning small pay have illustrating ability, but do not know 
it. If you will send your drawing to-day, we will tell bgp whether you possess this talent. 
If your drawing is even 4o percent.as good as the original, you have this natural 
ability and we can start you on the road to a comfortable and independent living, 
with pleasant, steady and profitable employment. 


Correspondence institute of America, Dept.373, Scranton, Pa. 

















We ship goods everywhere in the U. S. and give the most generous credit 
that allows the use of goods while paying for them. Why not trade with us, 
America’s Great Original Housefurnishing Concern,who for over a quar- 
ter of acentury has furnished satisfactorily thousands of happy homes? 


cor AT CATALOG) REE ge 


Simnly forthe asking. It gives all information and tells you how to save morev on housefurnishings, such 
as Furniture, Carpets and Rugs shown in actual colors, Curtains, Stoves, Washing Machines, Crockery, 
Silverware, Office Desks, Raby Carriages, Refrigerators, Fireless Cookers, Musical Instruments, ete. 
Se d h and we will ship this elegant, massive Easv Rocker, American quartered 
n { 8 oak finish frame, elaborately carved, comfortable back and box spring seat, 


U: upholstered with Boston leather. Exactly r 
$s like this illustration. US & 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED $ 4 .25 

OR MONEY REFUNDED. Order Inc = 


Chair No. 1143. Price 1118 85th St., Chicago, 





Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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C/B A LA SPIRITE 
CORSETS offer the 
widest latitude of choice 
in materials, which in- 
clude coutil, batiste, silk, 
satin, rich brocaded and 
figured patterns in the 





finest quality obtainable. £ 


\ 























Z 


The incomparable fit, 
comfort and style of the 
C/B A LA SPIRITE 
CORSET makes it the 
choice of the Woman of 
Fashion, who finds it ad- 
mirably adapted to her 
exacting requirements. 








C/B A LA SPIRITE CORSET. 


a matter of common experience that 
many women never realize the possibilities of the 
figure, until it is gowned in a dress fitted over a 


Being con- 


structed with exquisite regard to the artistic 
effect in dress, it gives grace of contour, ease in 
movement, equalizes proportions, and while 
following all the vagaries of fashion, it is com- 
pletely comfortable, restful, supporting and buoyant. 





Tell the substitutor: 


“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


Good-bye.” 





























Sixteen New Portraits of Prominent Actresses. 





H 
Theatrical Art Studies ‘ . : " " : 
The Hegira of Sylbert—A Novelette : “Margaret Busbee Shipp . 17 oe 
Illustrated by Victor Perard. j 
The Joy of Life—A Sermon . ? : - Charles Battell Loomis . 45 
The Exquisite Madame de Bréville—A Story F. Berkeley Smith 49 
Illustrated with Sketches by the Author. : | 
To a Chinaman—A Poem . : § . Alan Sullivan . : . 58 
Our National'Ash-Heap . ; é : R. J. Lawrence. ; 59 
Illustrated. 
Edmund C. Tarbell F : ; . Charles de Kay , . 65 
Illustrated. 
Woman in the Making of America . ‘ H. Addington Bruce. 75 | 


III.—In the Revolution. 
Illustrated with Photographs. 

*‘Crazy Boy’’—A Story ‘ é ‘ . Adeline Knapp ‘ . 87 
Illustrated by H. M. Bunker. 

The Women Who Work for Us___.. : Anne O’Hagan . : 98 
II.—The Little Woman by the Day. 
Illustrated by H. von S. Lucas. 


A Test of Devotion—A Nautical Ballad - Wallace Irwin ; - 107 
Illustrated by Hy. Mayer. 

The Founders of French Opera ; : Rupert Hughes. 3 109 
Illustrated with Photographs. 

‘sLady Frederick’’ ‘ ; - Ruth Crosby Dimmick - “ae 


A Sketch of the Play in Which Miss Ethel Barrymore is Now Starring. 
Illustrated with Photographs. 


Concerning Carmen—A Story . 7 : W. B. M. Ferguson 3 128 
Illustrated by H. von S. Lucas. 

As Confessed by Issicah Babb—A Story . Holman F. Day ‘ . 137 
Illustrated by Ch. Grunwald. , 

An American Girl’s Di:.y : ; : Mrs. John Van Vorst . 151 


V.—In the Alps. 
Tilustrated by Sigurd Se. 9u. 

The Out-of-Town Girl in New York . ‘ t : : . 16l 
Illustrated. 

A Pious Opinion—A Poem Fs ; : May Kendall ‘ i 166 


What the Editor Has to Say ; ° ° ‘ ; 3 P . 167 











Monthly Publication issued by SMITH PuBLISHING House, 79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 
Ormonp G. SMITH, President, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York City; GEORGE C. SMITH, Secretary and Treasurer, 
Seventh Avenue, New York City. ! 
Copyright, 1999, by SMITH PUBLISHING Housg, in the United States and Great Britain. <All Rights Reserved. } 
Publishers everywhere are cautioned against using any of the contents of this Magazine either wholly or in part. | 
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Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, J] want what I asked for. 
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MISS LOUISE GUNNING 





















































MISS LOUISE GUNNING 
In ‘‘Marcelle’’ 














MISS JULIE OPP 


Photo by Marceau, N. ¥. 
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In “What Every Woman Knows”’ 
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MISS EVELYN WALLS 
In ‘The Right of Way”’ 
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MISS HOPE LATHAM 
In ‘Salvation Nell” 
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MISS LULU GLASER 
In ‘Mile. Mischief” 
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MISS GERTRUDE COGHLAN 
In ‘The Traveling Salesman”’ 
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MISS ELEANOR ROBSON 
; In ‘Vera the Medium’’ 
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CHAPTER I. 
F course 
Nag’s 
Head is 


lonely, but that’s 
the peren- 
nial charm of the 
place. It takes 
an enterpri- 















have returned at 
once to your 
room.” 

The voice had 
a carrying qual- 
ity which brought 
the low words to 
the ears of the 
young men. 

“But it lacked 








sing person to en- 
tertain me more 
than I can entertain myself, especially 
when I’ve fishing, swimming, and a 
launch. Better come along, Redmond, 
and share my sand-bar.” 

“Thanks, Wood, but after your dec- 
laration in favor of the isolated life, the 
invitation lacks sincerity,” laughed his 
friend. “Besides, I’m like the old bene- 
ficiary of the Fresh Air Fund, who 
heaved a thankful sigh when her week 
in the country was over because she 
had found, ‘Folks air better’n stumps.’ 
However, I’ll remember the name of the 
place—Nag’s Head, you said?—in case 
I ever wish to lose myself.” 

“You could do it effectually there, 
and comfortably.” 

As Duncan Wood said this he be- 
came suddenly aware that the very 
pretty, very young girl, who was the 
only other occupant of the writing-room 
in the hotel at Norfolk, was leaning 
forward and listening with breathless 
attention. 

“Sylbert!”’ Two ladies entered, dis- 
approval visible on their faces. “Do 
you not know that it is improper for 
a young girl to remain alone in the 
public room of an inn? You should 
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only a few min- 
utes, Tante 
Adrienne, of the hour you had ap- 
pointed for coffee.” 

“I regret you should have seen fit to 
employ them improperly,” returned the 
other, as her niece meekly followed her 
from the room. 

“What a pair of mummied gor- 
gons!” exclaimed Redmond. “I never 
remember seeing women who looked as 
old! Nowadays grandmothers can rival 
the débutantes, thanks to massage and 
pretty hats. Well, I’m glad to have run 
across you again, Wood. I’m taking 
the Old Dominion back to New York 
to-night, thank heaven! But I hope 
you'll find your stay on the Carolina 
coast amusing.” 

“There are always the sand-crabs— 
for a perfectly inconsequent and conse- 
quential party, let me recommend them 
to your acquaintance.” 

Two hours later, he was in line at 
the ticket-office, when he heard a half- 
frightened, wholly sweet voice asking: 

“A ticket to Nag’s Head, please.” , 

“Only sold to Elizabeth City, you 
take the boat there.” 

“Which boat?” she faltered. 

“Isn’t but one,” said the agent shortly. 
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As the girl turned away, she con- 
fronted Wood, and unmistakable relief 
leaped into her face. He had a fleeting 
impression that he was being followed, 
and at Elizabeth City this sense deep- 
ened into amazed amusement as, ma- 
king a little détour to speak to a chance 
acquaintance, he noticed that she was 
following him at a discreet distance. 

“Any baggage, miss?” he heard the 
captain of the boat ask her. 

“Oh, yes, please. There is my box. 
How must I get it?” 

“Allow me,” offered Wood, stepping 
forward. ‘Let me have your check.” 

She looked mystified—then opened 
an inlaid ivory purse and produced it. 

“Do you mean this?” she asked. “I 
kept it, because I thought it might be 
necessary to give it to the cabman at 
Nag’s Head.” 

She evidently regarded this as a piece 
of business sagacity, and was distinct- 
ly complacent when the big Saratoga 
was lowered into the hold of the small 
steamer. 

“It isn’t very difficult to travel, after 
all, is it?” she said, dimpling. 

Duncan dropped into a seat beside 
her. 

“You have never traveled before?” 

“Not alone. We often spend the 
winter in France, but my aunts are 
wont to travel with a maid and a couri- 
er, and one has no opportunity to learn 
to be independent. Is it not nice, then, 
this running away ?” 

She broke off with a rapturous ex- 
clamation. 

“Oh, what wonderful water! All 
clear coffee and foam of liquid topaz 
and amber!” 

“The Pasquotank is juniper water, 
that colors it the odd brown.” 

As he answered her quick questions, 
Duncan had an odd impression that he 
was talking to a child. There was the 
same lack of affectation or self-con- 
sciousness, the same genuine eagerness. 
But »fter an hour or two she deserted 
him shamelessly. Wood recognized a 
woman on the steamer as Ann Lindon, 
one of the “Bankers,” and while he 
turned to speak to her, it pleased her 
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plump, blond baby to make gurgling 
overtures to his companion, 

“May I hold him?” Sylbert begged 
the mother. “But thrice have I held a 
little baby.” 

The archaic adverb struck oddly on 
Wood’s ear, and the mother, who was 
about to relinquish her charge with evi- 
dent relief, drew back somewhat. 

“If yer ain’t used ter ’em 
began dubiously. 

“Ah, please!” entreated the girl pret- 
tily. “You see he is trying to come 
to me. And he must keep this to re- 
member me.” 

She unpinned one of the tiny gold 
pins from her shirt-waist, and pinned it 
on the baby’s dress, to the mother’s 
stolid delight. Oblivious to everything 
but her new charge, Sylbert played and 
coquetted with the baby, and he re- 
sponded gleefully to the tender face 
bending above him, until at last_ his 
eyes grew heavy with sleep. After she 
had reluctantly delivered him again to 
his mother, Wood, whose curiosity had 
become aroused, took possession of the 
chair beside her. 

“Suppose we walk about the little 
steamer and talk to the groups of peo- 
ple?’ she suggested. “They seem 
friendly—and we may never again have 
the chance to mix with the proletariat.” 

This proposition so appealed to Dun- 
can Wood’s sense of humor that he 
waited a little to stifle the laughter 
within him and to reply with due grav- 
ity. 
“Let me tell you of the places about 
you instead. If you have never been 
to Nag’s Head before, you will be in- 
terested to know that we are nearing 
Roanoke Island now, the birthplace of 
Virginia Dare—the first white child 
born in America.” 

“Poor little first baby!” she responded 
quickly. “I am glad to see the island 
this way, with that faint mysterious 
haze stealing up from the waters. One 
can fancy the lost colony straining their 
eyes to see the ships, which never came 
to bring relief—one can fancy the agony 
of expatriated Eleanor Dare, and how 
harsh a home the strange new land 
seemed for her baby. Nothing in all 
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our history seems more touching to me 
than the veil which hangs over the 
fate of those women and children of 
the Roanoke settlement, and the failure 
of Sir Walter Raleigh’s brave-hearted 
attempts to plant a colony there.” 

Her reply interested him, as throw- 
ing light upon her errand. Evidently 
she was an enthusiastic young Colonial 
Dame; she must be preparing a paper. 

“You are interested in historical re- 
search?” he asked, rather ashamed of 
the prosaic question. 

“Yes, and no. Pére Darcet says I 
care only for the personal, that I will 
study the wars and political economy 
of a country only when he flings in a 
bonne bouche of gossip. He holds that 
the individual alone moves me, that I 
am more interested in the details of 
Napoleon’s life than in an impersonal 
grasp of him as a world-force. For in- 
stance, I am more moved when twelve- 
year-old Catharine of Sienna did pen- 
ances by rolling down-stairs, than I am 
when she chides priests and princes in 
later years. Peradventure I like the 
gossip, too,” she admitted. “I like to 
read of the quarrels between Queen 
Anne and the Duchess of Marlborough, 
though my preceptor termed them fit 
only for the kitchen. And I adore to 
hear of the beautiful gowns worn by 
the female friends of the French kings.” 

“He—er—teaches you about these va- 
rious—er—female friends?” echoed 
Wood, staggered by the frankness of 
her topic and the direct innocence of 
her blue eyes. 

“Not a great deal,” she returned wist- 
fully. “Only brief descriptions of their 
jewels and court-robes and the grand 
entertainments at the Tuileries and Ver- 
sailles. My preceptor says that their 
lives, in intimate detail, contain much 
to offend the sentiments of good taste.” 

A certain triteness of tone showed 
that she was unconsciously quoting, and 
Wood thought it safer to seek shallower 
channels. 

“Where will you stop at Nag’s 
Head ?” 

“Wherever you suggest,” she replied 
in the most matter-of-fact way. “I 
listened to your conversation in the tav- 
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ern, and I thought the place sounded 
like the Delectable Country. To have 
one’s own way, how desirable! And 
so I came. I thought you wouldn’t 
mind telling me where to go. Couldn't 
I board with you?” 

At the question he turned abruptly 
and looked her directly in the eyes, 
sharply, searchingly. They were blue 


as Alpine gentians, and innocent as its 
He drew a quick breath of re- 


snow. 
lief. 

“I can find a place for you, child. 
Mrs. Hinton will take you in and chap- 
eron you, I am sure.” 

“Chaperon?” She looked dismayed. 
“Then I can never, never do anything 
I wish.” 

“Mother you, then,” he corrected, 
smiling. 

A quick mist blurred her eyes. 

“Ah, but she will not! I am of a 
disposition so intractable and obstinate 
that I am beyond the reach of female 
tenderness as I am congenitally deficient 
in the natural affections.” 

“Good gracious!” Wood gasped, but 
stifled his amusement as he saw the ear- 
nestness of her face. 

“We'll be at the pier in ten min- 
utes. I have to thank you for making 
the trip seem unusually short. Now 
when we land, I’ll take charge of you 
and your effects, but I shall have to 
ask you to tell me your name. Mine 
is Duncan Wood.” 

“And mine Sylbert Lewis. You are 
surprised that it is so American? My 
mother was Aimée de Lusigny, but it 
was her wish that I should be named 
for my dear father, John Sylbert Lewis. 
How content I am that it was so— 
though my aunts think it an atrocity!” 

He wanted to caution the girl not to 
say anything about the brevity of their 
acquaintance, but the candor of her 
course toward him kept him from ma- 
king the suggestion. 

The whistle blew shrilly. A group 
of natives—sturdy, barefooted Bankers 
—stood on the pier, watching the steam- 
er make its landing. Wood greeted 
many of them by name. Sylbert’s curi- 
ous gaze rested on the quiet scene, the 
long, level shore-line rising here and 
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She was leaning forward and listening with breath- 
less attention. 


there into high dunes, with between 
them the glint of green of the ocean 
three-fourths of a mile distant. For 
habitations, a single store, a group of 
tiny cottages, all gray, unpainted, 
weather-beaten, several of them built in 
the shallow sound connected with the 
shore by a dilapidated pier. An occa- 
sional sailboat or rowboat dotted the 
water at wide intervals, and the soft 
hues of the late afternoon touched 
everything with its lazy peace. Wood 
looked at his compagnon de voyage 
with a questioning smile, and she an- 
swered only by a sigh of content. 

“The Nag’s Head Transfer Com- 
pany,” he explained, as he procured a 
Banker’s cart for her trunk. It was a 
small cart with two large wheels with 
broad tires, and a board across for a 
seat. 

“Shall we walk over? If you aren’t 
tired, I think we shall find it pleasanter 
than to accompany the trunk in the 
cart. Do you remember that you were 
saving your check for a cabman?” 

Together they struck out across the 
sands, following what an occasional rut 





showed to be the road, though the shift- 
ing sands quickly obliterate such traces. 

“Hello, it’s been raining. We shall 
have to skirt around this little pond. A 
chain of them forms after a hard 
shower.” 

“I was so puzzled when I saw those 
barefooted men and boys on the pier. 
Now I understand that it is conveni- 
ent.” 

“Obligatory,” he amended. “When 
I was a small shaver, there was noth- 
ing I liked better than to paddle around 
in these ponds with a fleet of my own 
manufacture.” 

“You speak as if it were so long 
ago.” 

“So it is—I’m twenty-seven.” 

Her face fell, her mouth drooped dis- 
consolately. 


“I’m eighteen. I am afraid I seem 
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young to you. Ohj"I had hoped you 
weren’t more than twenty!” 

“T am younger now than when I was 
twenty,” he consoled her. “I was a 
junior at the University of North Car- 
olina that year, and I shall never again 
be so old or so wise.” 

“A decade ago,” she brought out the 
phrase impressively, “I too went in 
wading. It was in the clearest stream, 
on my aunts’ summer place in the 
mountains, and I remember how I ex- 
plored it up to the deep pool, and how 
shocked my aunts were when I came in, 
wet, bedraggled, and happy—to learn 
that no nice little girls ever waded, that 
if le bon Dieu had given me shoes, it 
was ingratitude not to wear them.” 

Her voice sounded very sorry for 
the little girl of a decade ago. 

“We're almost at Aunt Betty’s, and 
you haven’t asked me a single question 
about where you are going, so I must 
tell you that she is the one of the dear- 
est women in the world. She was a 
great friend of my mother’s, and I’ve 


always ‘claimed kin’ with her, as I be- 
lieve about half of the young people 
do who have grown up in Edenton, my 
old home.” 

As they approached the house they 
met an old colored man. 

“How d’ye do, Uncle Enoch? 


Any 
I’ve brought a lot 
Is Eph at my cot- 


rheumatism now? 
of tobacco for you. 
tage?” 

“Howdy, Marse Dunc! Yaas, I’se 
mi'ty po'ly, thank de Lawd! Eph he 
come Sat’day. He sez you useter say 
‘to’ard de fust uv de mont’’ en hit 
mought mean de fust day and hit 
mought mean de tenf, but sence you 
done live Norf, you’se so timely you al- 
lus sot a day en comes on hit, so he 
come previous en git ready.” 

“Is Mrs. Hinton at home?” 

But the question was answered as 
the door opened, and a slender, white- 
haired woman stepped out on the 
porch. Sylbert caught a glimpse of a 
gentle face which drew her at once, the 
face of one who had suffered, but with 
“the pain that passes into sympathy— 
the one poor word which comprises our 
best insight and our best love.” 
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Dunean ran up the steps and kisseil 
her lightly on the cheek. 

“T told Eph I should waylay you and 
keep you for tea, Duncan.” 

Then for the first time she caught 
sight of his companion. 

“T shall be delighted to stay. Let me 
introduce Miss Lewis, Aunt Betty. I’ve 
already made you known to her. She 
wants to stay with you for—er—some 
time. This early in the season,” he 
hurried on, “I knew you were apt to 
be alone. It is lucky that it is not Au- 
gust when even your hospitable spirit 
and india-rubber cottage can’t be 
stretched to stow away an unexpected 
arrival,” 

Wood felt as if he were carrying off 
the unusual situation very well, not re- 
alizing it was the lifetime habit of cour- 
tesy which prevented those kind eyes 
from showing their surprise. 

When she had showed Sylbert to a 
room, Mrs. Hinton returned to Dun- 
can. 

“You should have written me before- 
hand, Duncan. Some men have been 
here for a fortnight’s fishing, and if she 
had chanced to come yesterday, I 
shouldn’t have had a place to put her.” 

“There really was no time, Aunt Bet- 
ty. She decided in such a hurry. 
Please chaper—I mean please mother 
her, in the dear way you know.” 

His voice held an appeal unusual to 
him. 

“She is an especial friend of yours, 
boy?” 

He hesitated, and then he said de- 
cidedly: 

“T am a friend of hers.” 


CHAPTER II. 


Wood met Miss Lewis on the beach 
next morning. 

“T’ve had breakfast,’ she announced 
impressively. 

“So have I—but I’m not so proud of 
it as you seem to be.” 

“Ah, but this is the first time I’ve 
had a real American breakfast since I 
was twelve years old! We have coffee 
and a roll brought to our rooms in the 
morning, and déjeiiner at noon, And 
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to-day at eight o’clock I am eating hot 
fish, muffins, and most delectable figs!” 

They walked down the shining stretch 
of sand, and the tranquil ocean reflected 
the blue of the July sky. 

“The water will be perfect for bath- 
ing in a couple of hours. I had a quick 
dip before breakfast. You like surf- 
bathing ?” 

“To me it is but a longing, but to- 
day I shall know! As Mrs. Hinton’s 
daughter is away, she has lent me her 
pretty bathing-suit. She asked me ‘Can 
you swim!’ and when I answered, ‘He 
can,’ she laughed.” 

“IT can swim well enough for us 
both; it’s the only thing in which I 
count myself past master. But how did 
you know it?” 

“Why, you spoke of swimming to 
your friend, in the tavern.” 

He felt he must dig to the root of 
the matter. 

“When did you decide to come to 
Nag’s Head?” 

“Then,” she replied with tranquil 
sincerity. “You said one could hide 
here and do as one pleased, so I ran 
away and came with you.” 

“But don’t you think that was rath- 
er—er—trisky? Would you run away 
with anybody you heard speaking of a 
place which sounded attractive?” 

“Oh, no! If your friend had come 
instead of you, I should not have 
come.” 

Wood had an odd sense of relief. 
The man to whom she alluded was a 
good enough fellow, but not the com- 
panion he would have chosen for this 
girl’s escapade. 

“Why e 

She paused a moment, debating the 
matter. 

“T hardly know—save that there were 
rolls of fat over his collar, and he had 
eyes like a pig, or a wild boar. If a 
boar, he would be dangerous—if a pig, 
not interesting. So I should not have 
taken a journey with him.” 

Though the least vain of men, Wood 
felt complacent over the implied com- 
pliment, of which the girl herself was 
unconscious. 

“Isn’t there some one else with whom 
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you had rather run away than with 
me?” 

“Yes, Pére Darcet. He is so very 
good, I wish that he might have the 
sea and the infinite stretch of space— 
mon cher precepteur! But even if his 
conscience could permit, he could not 
swim.” 

“So I still have one point of ad- 
vantage?” returned Wood, somewhat 
less elated to find that she preferred her 
elderly tutor. 

Sylbert closed her eyes, her voice was 
soft with dreamy pleasure. 

“Don’t you love to look on all that 
blueness until you are dazzled by the 
radiance of it?” 

But another blueness. engrossed Dun- 
can’s mind, 

“When you shut your eyes like that, 
it is beyond belief that they are blue. 
With all that dusky hair and the long 
black lashes, I feel as if your eyes must 
be dark.” 

They smiled up at him, and he lost 
his head a little and blurted out: 

“It was the same way after I left 
you last night. This morning I felt 
sure my memory had played me false, 
that yesterday I was too much aston- 
ished at—at everything, to see you just 
as you were. And when you came 
along the beach, the morning sunshine 
making your skin look all the more 
marvelously white and red—why, I re- 
alized that if you had vanished in the 
night, I should have believed it just a 
trick of memory, and that you were 
not really the most beautiful girl in the 
world!” 

Nothing could have been more awk- 
ward than his words, nor more honest 
than his manner. The girl sighed and 
looked seaward. 

“My cousin Raoul likes it that I am 
comely, but Pére Darcet feels great 
anxiety about it, for favor is deceitful.” 

“Tell me about him, you care such 
a lot for him,” said Duncan, repressing 
a smile. 

“He is my truest friend,” she an- 
swered gently. “My father died when 
I was twelve, and then I went to live 
with my great-aunts, who had raised 
my mother. Mother’s girlhood under 
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their care had been happy, so father 
thought it would be a pleasant home 
for me, and so arranged it. But moth- 
er, Tante Adrienne tells me, was by na- 
ture most amiable, most submissive, 
while I They wanted me when I 
came to live with them to speak only 
French as they do, but after two or 
three years, when I found that I 
thought in French, I feared that it 
would seem my language rather than 
my own tongue, and I would speak only 
in English. At Petites Iles, the old 
family estate in Louisiana, the servants 
speak a patois, and we never heard 
English at all, but I would speak it, be- 
cause I wanted to be all American, as 
my father was. Sometimes I see you 
look amused when I speak. You see I 
learned my English largely from the 
books I am permitted to read; as most 
of them were written long ago, some 
.of the words our language has out- 
grown, or has adopted cleverer substi- 
tutes for them. I may make mistakes I 
wot not of. Then there is something 
else in which I have distressed them. 

‘My father was Protestant, my moth- 
er died when I was an infant; my aunts 
cannot grasp why I do not become 
Catholic with my so excellent oppor- 
tunities. They cannot understand that, 
although I was so young, I was molded 
by those years of sympathetic com- 
panionship with the father who adored 
me. The creed I learned from him is 
too vitally mine for me to change. This 
fact estranges my aunts, even vexes 
my cousin; alone the good Father Dar- 
cet is tranquil, for he loves his church 
too dearly to permit me to offer it a 
half-hearted allegiance. He came over 
to this country to instruct Raoul and 
to be the chaplain at the private Chapel 
at Petites Iles. It was a great sacrifice 
on his part, but he did it -because the 
compensation was made most liberal 
and he gives it to his Order. Then 
when I came, he in turn taught me. I 
have had a stern education, rather like 
a boy’s, in that he has made me devote 
most time to Latin and mathematics. 
But whatever he touches, languages, 
science, history, he illumines it with his 
serene and lofty mentality.” 
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“T am afraid this will be a quick de- 
scent from your reading under him,” 
said Wood, taking a red volume from 
his pocket. “I brought it with me, 
thinking you might look it over in some 
idle moment. *I haven’t done so yet, 
but it has the dubious recommendation 
of being one of ‘the six best sellers.’ ” 

She looked puzzled. 

“T have never heard of them. To 
think that there are six, and I have 
never read even one!” 

“I think I’d better glance at it first. 
As there are a fresh half a dozen every 
few months, you are too hopelessly be- 
hindhand to catch up with the modern 
literary classification. Have you never 
seen any mention of it in the newspa- 
pers?” 

She hung her head, and answered 
in a small, ashamed voice: 

“T have never read a newspaper in 
all my life.” 

“And your aunts, what of them?” in- 
quired Wood, interested in the peculi- 
arities of her environment. 

“With them it is different. To el- 
derly ladies many things are permitted 
that are not possible to the jeune fille. 
One day I picked up a sheet which had 
the picture of a pretty New Orleans 
woman on the front page, and I asked 
Tante Olympe if I might read about 
her. She said that it showed the laxity 
of this generation that the photograph 
was published because she was a promi- 
nent society woman and very ill with 
appendicitis. She said that when she 
and Tante Adrienne were young, no 
lady, having submitted to a surgical ne- 
cessity, would advertise that fact by the 
freedom of her conversation, nor satisfy 
with information the vulgar acquisi- 
tiveness of the press. Indeed, my aunt 
said that the polite literature of that 
period will show that ladies were sub- 
ject only to headaches or brain fever, 
or perhaps diphtheria, but they had no 
diseases of an invisible location save 
when a heroine died of a broken heart.” 

She had relapsed into the funny little 
primness of manner that was invariably 
hers when she quoted, and she looked 
up with puzzled eyes at Wood’s irre- 
pressible laughter. 
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“Tell me how your aunts chanced to 
be doing anythirg so frivolous and so 
modern as to attend an exposition? For 
I suppose that is what you were doing 
in Norfolk?” . 

“They had been persuaded into the 
loan of some valuable old documents 
for the historical exhibit, and they grew 
afraid to entrust them to the mails or 
any public carrier, so we brought them 
. ourselves.” 

“And then you 
Wood, adding thoughtfully: 
me.” 

Sylbert shook her head at his phrase. 
“A child runs away—my flight seems 
to me so much more impressive than 
that. It’s like the beginning of a new 
epoch in my life.” She reflected a mo- 
ment and then said quaintly: “It’s like 
the Hegira of Mohammed. Don’t you 
recall that the Moslem era dates from 
the prophet’s flight into the ‘friendly 
city’ of Medina?” 

“So this is Day the Second in the 
Hegira of Sylbert ?” laughed Wood, re- 
luctantly adding: “If we are going in 
this morning, the surf is at its best. I 
don’t believe I'll take you in unless you 
promise to wear that blue linen again 
to-morrow.” 

“Or something prettier,’ she prom- 
ised sweetly. 

With a twinkle of little white shoes 
she ran along the sands to the bath- 
house. 

“Are you afraid?” asked Duncan a 
few moments later, as he led her into 
a narrow channel freshly cut by the 
waves, which the Bankers call a “slew.” 
“Here we can stand submerged to the 
shoulders, and rise on these big, easy 
swells. Put your hands on my shoul- 
ders, so.” 

“Afraid?” she laughed back at him. 
“Of this friendly, caressing water? Of 
these attentive waves that rush up to 
greet us?” 

A charming gaiety banished the slight 
pensiveness of her mood of the early 
morning, she was as happy as a bird in 
its bath, and she was so eager, so fear- 
less, Wood could hardly believe it was 
her first experience in the surf. 

“And I am to go in every day while 


ran away,” said 
“With 
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I am here!” she cried gaily. “May 
there be many, many days before mes 
tantes find me!” 

“Amen!” he echoed. 

He was thinking of a plaything he 
had loved as a boy. It was a kaleido- 
scope, with which he used to play by the 
hour, and each change of light and 
color seemed to him more beautiful 
than the last, and each like the doorway 
to fairy-land. So with this girl’s face, 
mobile, sensitive, changing, every phase 
of it seemed more enchanting and 
brought one nearer the portal of the 
Land o’ Dreams! 

In the afternoon, Duncan proposed 
a trip to the life-saving station, where 
the keeper showed them the interesting 
paraphernalia of the service, and 
touched the polished brasses with af- 
fectionate pride. He regretted that 
they could not see the drills, which 
would not begin until the first of Au- 
gust. 

In the keeper’s office she was amazed 
to find a telephone. 

“It looks so oddly out of place. Do 
you—do you talk to Norfolk?” she ven- 
tured apprehensively. 

“Oh, we just use this for stations up 
and down the coast.” 

The girl glanced at the list of names. 
“Kitty Hawk, Kill Devil, Kinnakeet, 
Chicamicomico! Embarras de richesse! 
It sounds as if a story hides behind each 
name, captain.” 

“Tell Miss Lewis how Nag’s Head 
got its name,” suggested Wood, as Cap- 
tain Ridge led the way up the narrow 
stairs to the observatory. 

“T reckon she’s heard all about the 
pirates that used to sail along this 
coast? The worse was Teach, old Black 
Beard they used to call him, because of 
his inky, curly beard. Eight wives 
he had ashore, and a king of the seas 
he was—and died a-fighting on board 
his ship Adventure. But it was after 
his day that wreckers lived along these 
banks and used to tie a lantern to a 
nag’s head and lead him up and down 
the bank until ships, taking it for the 
light of a lighthouse miles away, would 
sail nearer until they grounded. Oh, 
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there’s a fair living in the sea to the 
man who meets her fair, and there’s a 
dirty living in it to the low-down man. 
And Nag’s Head has known men 
a-plenty of the wrong kind in her old 
days.” 

“It was near here,” supplemented 
Wood, “that the ship was captured in 
which Theodosia Burr was going 
North, and she was made to walk the 
plank. There is a tradition that one 
of the pirate crew told on his death-bed 
how she refused to be blindfolded. Her 
portrait, which she was supposed to be 
taking as a gift to her father, was at 
last given up by the sea because painted 
upon wood, and a fisherman found the 
treasure along the beach where we were 
strolling this morning.” 

“Ah, the scene is before me,” Syl- 
bert broke in passionately. ‘The crew 
of ruffianly cowards—and she who 
walks unafraid to death the real vic- 
tor!” 

The door had been opened to the old 
seaman’s reminiscences. Below, the tur- 
quoise sea sparkled ‘in the sunshine; the 
bleached and broken shells made the 
jutting strip of sand as white as coral. 
Chin in hand, the girl bent toward 
him, listening to tales of wrecks along 
the shore. The captain had lived long 
at Hatteras, sixty miles down the coast, 
and in vivid, rough words he painted 
the wind-blown island, with its gnarled 
and twisted trees, and the tribute from 
all nations that the greedy cape has de- 
manded. Wood recalled a magnificent 
mahogany cellarette, carved with ar- 
morial bearing, which he had seen in a 
fisherman’s hut, with no story of it 
known save that it had been found 
long ago when a French ship battered 
to pieces against the treacherous reef. 

Gruesome tales Ridge told her, of 
stark white bodies with red wounds 
from shark’s teeth, that had been stum- 
bled over in the dreary night-patrol; 
of conflict in wintry seas in rescuing 
the crews of sinking ships; of a little 
baby brought in the breeches-buoy, so 
cozy and warm in his blanket that he 
took his perilous journey amid wave- 
crest and sky without even awakening. 
As Wood and Sylbert walked back 
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together in the deepening twilight, the 
girl said presently: 

“T have never before come so near 
to people who wrestle with primal, ele- 
mental forces, cold and storm, and hun- 
ger and thirst. Yet it must be a splen- 
did, vital life, even a glorious death for 
those who all along 


“Pay glad life’s arrears 
Of pain, darkness and cold.” 


Her voice sank into a thoughtful si- 
lence, and there were no words be- 
tween them until they parted at Mrs. 
Hinton’s, 

After supper, having read a maga- 
zine with such a degree of attentiveness 
that he turned two pages at once and 
never discovered it, Wood decided to 
stroll down to Mrs. Hinton’s to see if 
the afternoon had depressed his com- 
panion. 

A cold wind was blowing from the 
sea, and as he came toward the cottage 
he saw by the lamplight that the pair 
had been driven indoors. Mrs. Hinton’s 
gentle face held unwonted animation, 
perhaps the reflection of the eager, up- 
turned one. Sylbert sat on a hassock, 
one hand lay on Mrs. Hinton’s lap; 
her whole attitude breathed a happy 
absorption. 

“Yes, child, the old hotel stood where 
that great dune is now, the grounds 
were terraced to a charming fresh-wa- 
ter lake which long ago the sands have 
filled. You can see dry branches here 
and there on the slopes of the dune, 
which I remember as groves of live- 
oaks about the hotel and cottages. My 
father’s summer home was here, and 
every year af 

Duncan stole quietly away. The 
ghastly images the old sea-captain had 
created would vanish in the spell of 
ante-bellum days, when the sand-bar 
was a gathering-place for the aristocrats 
of eastern Carolina, with their summer 
homes, handsome equipages and exclu- 
sive social life. 

Belles with hoops and curls and gal- 
lants of the days of chivalry and ease 
—Duncan wished that the mirage of 
yesteryear might bring its goodly com- 
pany to her dreams! 
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CHAPTER III. 


“Is it?” she greeted him. 

He soberly inspected the white frock 
which had superseded the blue linen, 
before pronouncing judgment. 

“Very much prettier. Only you had 
promised to tramp over to the sound 
side with me, and though I’m a mere 
man, I can see that dress is too charm- 
ing for our expedition.” 

“My aunts have all my white things 
embroidered by nuns in a Swiss con- 
vent,” said Sylbert carelessly. ‘They 
work so conscientiously that nothing 
wears out unless one takes extraordi- 
nary means. So we go crabbing!” 

They returned barely in time for a 
dip in the surf before the sun went 
down. Sylbert proudly displayed to 
Mrs. Hinton the “fruits” of their crab- 
bing, and poured out an enthusiastic 
account of how they had suddenly de- 
cided to go over to Roanoke Island, and 
had made the run to Manteo in Wood’s 
launch—which he kept over on the 
sound side—had walked over the quaint 
village and dined jollily together at the 
Tranquil House, where sea-food was 
served so lavishly that Sylbert insisted 
they ought to have conch-shells to drink 
from, and mermaids to wait on the 
tables. 

While Sylbert gave an account of 
their small adventures, Duncan looked 
preoccupied, and responded absently 
when she appealed to him. 

For on the homeward sail he had 
asked, in the interest of that wonderful 
fairness of hers: 

“Had you not better keep on your 
hat ?” 

Almost petulantly came her protest. 

“Please don’t! That sounds so like 
Raoul. He is patient with me in almost 
everything, but he says: ‘Even my 
amiability is tried by your recklessness 
with your complexion.’ I suppose I 
shall never be allowed to~ go bare- 
headed after I marry him.” 

“What?” 

The word fairly shot out. 

“After we are married,” she re- 
peated tranquilly, looking up in some 
surprise at his emphasis. “My cousin 
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will be ready to marry me next month. 
Tante Adrienne says I am the most 
fortunate of women—but she is my 
cousin’s grandmother.” 

“You—you wish him to be—your— 
husband ?” 

“I? How should I know? I have 
never before had a husband! My aunt 
says it is most humiliating for a woman 
to remain unmarried ; she speaks of ‘the 
stigma of the unsought.’ ” 

“It doesn’t matter what old ladies 
have to say,” said Wood abruptly. “Do 
you love him? That’s all that mat- 
ters.” 

As her candid eyes met his, he felt as 
if he looked into the very heart of blue- 
ness. 

“He declares that I like him in just 
the way he likes. He laughs and 
pinches my ear—it is a distasteful habit, 
but like the great emperor—and he says 
after too much caviare there is nothing 
so satisfying as the taste of fresh bread 
and butter. He will say: ‘Come, Snow- 
flake, give me one of your droll kisses.’ 
I do not like to kiss since my dear fa- 
ther went to Paradise. But most duti- 
fully I salute his cheek, and Raoul’s 
mouth twists into a smile. ‘It is like 
the touch of a butterfly’s wing.’ Once 
he said: ‘Ah, little girl, when you kiss 
me as a woman, will I regret the amu- 
sing kisses of yesterday?’ There is the 
way he talks, half to himself, and I 
never quite understand. But he under- 
stands all I have to say, even before the 
sentences are finished, and he always 
takes a kind amusement in my chatter. 
I should be most grateful, my aunts tell 
me.” 

After this conversation, Wood, whose 
high spirits had vied with hers, became 
strangely abstracted. He was so busy 
assuring himself that he was cordial- 
ly glad to know that some safe fellow 
would soon marry this imprudent, in- 
nocent little stranger, that he entirely 
forgot to talk to her. 

Mrs. Hinton did not have an oppor- 
tunity to speak to Duncan alone, but 
in her capacity as chaperon-in-spite- 
of-herself, she felt that she must ex- 
postulate with Sylbert. So she led up 
to the subject by beginning: 
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“T did not know you were going over 
to Manteo, or I should have advised you 
not to go boating in your pretty dress. 
You have spoiled it.” 

“A blanchisseuse de fin can clean the 
skirt, the spots came from the engine 
on the launch. Besides, as I told Mr. 
Wood this morning, these dresses will 
not be needed long, for the good nuns 
are now embroidering all the lingerie 
and white frocks for my trousseau.” 

Mrs. Hinton gasped a little. 

“Is—is your wedding near, 
dear ?” 

“Very, very near. In August.” 

The girl’s eyes and mouth grew wist- 
ful. In her voice was no trace of shy- 
ness or of girlish elation. Mrs. Hin- 
ton, who had loved Duncan since he 
was a boy, felt vexed at what she 
thought was a lack of appreciation. 
She had known his clean, manly life, 
his instinctive chivalry, the honorable 
stock from which he came. 

“You are a very fortunate girl,” she 
said, and there was an edge of rebuke 
to her tone. 

“So every one says,” replied Sylbert 
plaintively. “At least, everybody ex- 
cept Mr. Wood.” 

Mrs. Hinton laughed in spite of her- 
self, and gave up the lecture on the 
proprieties. Since Duncan and _ this 
pretty child were to be married so soon, 
her duties as chaperon were purely 
nominal. She was a little wounded 
that he had not confided the secret to 
her, but she determined not to men- 
tion the subject until he broached it. 

When she heard the outer door close 
at half-past five the following morn- 
ing, she turned on her pillow with a 
contented sigh. 

“There are compensations in age, 
surely! Isn’t the whole day long 
enough for those children to be togeth- 
er without rising at this hour?” 

Sylbert, a long raincoat making her 
comfortable in the early morning chilli- 
ness, and Wood in his oilskin slicker, 
had joined the little group of deep-sea 
fishermen. The expedition had been 
planned before that homeward sail. 

The men had already hauled in their 
nets, and were dividing a fair catch of 
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mackerel and bluefish, now and then- 
disgustedly throwing back into the sea 
a horse-fish or jelly-fish which had ob- 
truded its presence. Duncan explained 
that the ugly little fish which they 
killed was a young shark. Then An- 
dersen, a weather-beaten fisherman, 
with a face which salt water and Caro- 
lina sun had dyed a purplish-red, told 
Wood that they were ready to take the 
young lady out. 

Wood helped her to a seat in the 
bow of the boat, which had been 
beached, and the men pushed it offshore 
and scrambled in quickly. To one who 
had only known the sea from the float- 
ing hotel of a modern ocean liner, it 
was marvelous to be lightly riding those 
gray-green crests. Sylbert leaned over 
to trail her hand in the water, delight- 
ing to catch glimpses of transparent 
jelly-fish or palpitating, pink sea-anem- 
ones. When they passed through a 
school of mackerel, she was relieved 
that the men were unable to make any 
attempt to catch the slim aristocrats. 

Near Jockey’s Point, they rested from 
rowing, and Wood began to bait the 
hooks with sand-fiddlers. 

“You are to catch a sheepshead. It 
likes an old wreck where it can feed 
on barnacles.” 

“A wreck—here?” queried Sylbert, 
her gaze resting on the tranquil scene, 
hardly stirred by a baby breeze. 

“It’s just about here that the U. S. 
sloop-of-war Huron went down, in No- 
vember seventy-seven, one of the worst 
of our navy’s disasters. Some days it 
looks as if there is a red stain under 
the water, I suppose from the rusted 
iron of the old hulk. I chanced not 
long ago to come across an account 
of it in an old scrap-book of my moth- 
er’s, in which the newspaper declared 
that it had been asserted that our war- 
vessels were utterly unseaworthy, and 
that perhaps the Huron was a mere 
floating coffin. It sounded exactly like 
the editorial diatribes against the fleet 
in one of to-day’s papers.” As she 
made no response, he added teasingly: 
“But I forget that you do not read pa- 
pers. You probably think our navy 
consists of triremes!” 
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Her line demanded his attention, for 
it is amazing how many wrong ways 
there are for the beginner to try to catch 
a fish. 

Wood had known many a successful 
morning’s fishing with less effort than 
he devoted to the process of directing 
Sylbert, until she finally succeeded in 
landing a rather small sheepshead. But 
though she exulted over her convict- 
fish, with his suit of stripes, her 
thoughts reverted to the tragedy be- 
neath the waves, and she asked Ander- 
sen if he could remember it. 

“Recullect it! Plainer than I see 
your face, miss, for my eyes are gettin’ 
old, I can see that ship a-rockin’ in the 
trough of the sea! One of the wrack- 
in’-crew told me afterward how grand 
she looked when she sailed out from 
Hampton Roads a Friday, all spick and 
span and clean paint, with a hund’ed 
and thirty-two souls aboard her. But 
the storm signals was a-flrin’ then, and 
God knows why they should have left 
‘arbor. And Sunday mornin’ it were, 
about an hour past the middle o’ the 
night, that she struck—foremas’ and 
mainmas’ broke up, and nothin’ we 
could do but stand on the lone shore 
and hope the Lord ’u’d have mercy on 
pore drowndin’ men.” 

“Never mind, Andersen,” Wood cut 
him short. “Let me fix your line again, 
Miss Lewis.” 

She shook her head, without glan- 
cing at him. “And was nobody saved, 
Andersen ?” 

“Yes, miss, thirty odd men—but 
ninety-eight was drownded, and the 
cap’n and ev’ry chief officer went down. 
And the next mornin’ the surf was 
filled with the bodies, stark and stiff, 
and seaweed tangled across their hair 
and faces, and their eyes wide open 
and i: 

“Will you stop?” shouted Wood, and 
at the old man’s slow surprise he added 
apologetically: ‘The fish won’t bite if 
we talk.” 

But Wood did not share Mrs. Hin- 
ton’s surprise that the sea had failed 
to give Sylbert an appetite for break- 
fast, nor the girl’s surprise that a 
sheepshead looked so much larger af- 
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ter it had been cooked—as he had 
stealthily substituted his four-pounder 
for her scrub. 

Mrs. Hinton having kept Wood to 
breakfast with them, he returned the 
hospitality by inviting the two “fe- 
males’”—for Sylbert invariably used the 
word so dear to Miss Austen—to a 
clam-bake at his cottage. Eph was mas- 
ter of ceremonies, and the old darky 
was never more in his element than 
when “Marse Dunc” had guests. 

Wood proposed to his guests that they 
should go out in his launch in the aft- 
ernoon, but Mrs. Hinton excused her- 
self from accompanying them, as she 
found a walk across the sands more 
tiresome than the young people did. 
When the two arrived at the sound, 
they encountered a jolly party from 
Edenton, who had taken cottages for a 
fortnight’s camping. They greeted 
Duncan enthusiastically and accepted 
his companion with instant cordiality. 

“Are you going out in your launch, 
Duncan?” asked one of the girls pres- 
ently. “Then do stop at Rowe’s land- 
ing and bring Doctor Rainesley to us. 
He has promised to come over for tea, 
but perhaps Rowe’s out fishing and he 
can’t get a boat.” 

Duncan’s face lit with pleasure. 

“T didn’t know he was on Roanoke 
Island. Of course I'll bring him.” 

“He came down for a little rest be 
tween Sundays, and he is staying over 
at Jonas Rowe’s because he wants to 
be near the site of the old fort, as he is 
writing a paper for the Colonial So- 
ciety. Hurry back, for everybody who 
prefers deviled crabs to soft-shells must 
pick out his own crab-meat from the 
shells. Of course you and Miss Lewis 
are to stay to supper.” 

The girl’s frank friendliness and the 
warmth of the greeting between Dun- 
can and the minister, made a certain 
wistfulness deepen in Sylbert’s eyes. 

“At Petites Iles there was only our 
household. I wish I, too, might have 
lived in Edenton where I should have 
known many kindly, pleasant people.” 

“You will have to stop over a few 
days with my daughter on your re- 
turn,” said Doctor Rainesley, with quick 





























She finally succeeded in landing a rather small sheepshead. 
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graciousness. “Now that streets and 
gardens are pink in the blossoming- 
time of the crépe-myrtles, it looks as if 
the old town were everywhere flower- 
decked.” 

Duncan had relinquished the wheel 
to Doctor Rainesley, and Sylbert no- 
ticed it with surprise. 

“Why, you can guide the boat as well 
as he does!” she exclaimed, and the 
young man and the older one laughed 
at the complimentary inflection of the 
pronoun, 

“I dare say I taught him to manage 
a boat. I’ve taught many of my boys.” 

“It’s a matter of inheritance that we 
should have good sailors in our church 
at Edenton,” said Duncan. “Tell her 
about Parson Earle, doctor.” 

“He was the younger son of an Irish 
nobleman—I know you young ladies 
like a title—who in 1757 came to St. 
Paul’s Church. He was an immensely 
energetic, public-spirited man, and not 
only a faithful minister but one of the 
pioneers in the herring-fishing indus- 


try. During the Revolution, his church 
became rather dilapidated and the at- 


tendance scant. One Sunday morning, 
when he went to preach as usual, he 
found that the church door was pla- 
carded: , 
“A half-built church, 
And a broken-down steeple, 
A herring-catching parson, 
And a damn set of people.” 
So there is the record of at least one 
person who did not share your good 
opinion of the Edenton people.” 

But Sylbert was more convinced of 
her point of view than ever, after the 
merry al fresco supper was over, for 
Doctor Rainesley’s gentle courtesy and 
the young people’s tact had made her 
feel herself one of them. 

After Wood and Sylbert had strolled 
back in the starlight, he reflected that 
he had kept his resolution of the night 
before, to see less of her, by a scarcely 
interrupted stretch of fourteen hours! 

So he made another resolution, and 
a more comfortable one. Since she was 
engaged—to his hearty approbation— 
he could enjoy an onlooker’s pleasure 
in gentian-blue eyes and a_ rose-leaf 
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color that deepened when she was inter- 
ested or excited. 

The last thing in the world Duncan 
wished to do just now was to marry. 
He knew that a career as an architect 
lay before him; to do his work with 
forthrightness and sincerity, it must 
not be hampered by the bread-need. 
The greater part of his modest princi- 
pal had been spent on his education, 
but for himself he did not mind econ- 
omy or self-denial. There was some- 
thing stimulating in biazing the rest of 
the trail for himself. Already he had 
taken a few steps along the road to suc- 
cess, but he could not keep to its steep, 
bare way if twinkling little white feet 
danced beside him; he would have to 
turn aside from the severity of his 
young ideals to more “popular” meth- 
ods, that dancing feet might more 
quickly find a primrose path. 

As he had phrased it to his brother, 
since his college days he had “cut girls 
out” of his life. This little girl had 
flung herself into it, nolens volens, so 
it was well they would quickly reach 
the parting of the ways. 

Having reached this admirably sane 
conclusion, he was surprised to find 
that his pipe had gone out again. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Again it was necessary to make an 
early start, that they might arrive at 
the Fresh Ponds while the fish were 
seeking breakfast. It was ideal fish- 
ing-weather, slightly overcast, and with 
the light wind from the southwest. In 
the Banker’s cart, Sylbert and Wood 
jolted along, the beach at low tide ma- 
king a smooth driveway. Then the 
pony’s head was turned toward the line 
of woods which cleft the narrow sand- 
bar like a green spinal column. Flat 
country still, with stretches of emerald 
marsh-grass; then groups of stunted 
trees; one more turn, and Sylbert 
caught sight of a sheet of rippling -wa- 
ter which mirrored the soft tints of the 
sky, and beyond it, the ridge covered 
with its dense growth of dark-green 
live-oaks. 

She could not wait for Duncan to 
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hitch the pony until its owner, strag- 
gling behind, should come to take it 
back, but ran past the sheet of water to 
an enchanting inlet she had glimpsed. 

“It is a fairy lake,” she cried when 
Duncan joined her. “Never, never 
anywhere in this beautiful world have I 
seen such miniature loveliness! Oh, 
que je suis contente!” 

The tiny circular lake was enfolded 
by white-flowered chinquapins, bending 
water-willows, myrtles, arid reeds, while 
broad-leaved aquatic plants with spikes 
of feathery blue flowers made inroads 
into the water, and then gave way to 
the “magic wand” of lilies. Myriads of 
snowy water-lilies opened their hearts 
of gold, and the place might well have 
been a hidden garden of the water- 
nymphs. 

It was only one of the group of 
Fresh Ponds, and Sylbert caught sight 
of another, and another, each bearing 
its lavish measure of dancing lilies. 
Countless dragon-flies darted hither and 
thither like winged petals. Vivid green 
they were, steel-blue, brown with yel- 
low spots, bronze-red, and blood-red— 
every shade and hue of vivid, irides- 
cent color. 

“**Snake-doctors,’ the Bankers call 
them,” said Wood, answering the in- 
terrogation of her glance. “For years 
I’ve been quarreling about the way these 
lilies are encroaching upon our fishing- 
preserves, but I forgive them now be- 
cause of the way you are looking at 
them. We shall come back here to 
cook our luncheon, but just now it is 
important that we catch it, isn’t it?” 

The largest of the Fresh Ponds— 
there are more than thirty in all—was 
of course the best place for fishing, 
and Duncan pushed the little boat off- 
shore and climbed in. 

“Now within a few feet of us the 
bottom abruptly shelves, and the Bank- 
ers believe the lake is fathomless be- 
cause the depth has never been sounded. 
It has no visible inlet or outlet, but must 
be fed from secret springs. Isn’t it 
strange to hear the sea thundering 


away as we row over this placid fresh 
water?” 
Man may be composite, but the fish- 


erman is the master-hand, and Dun- 
can’s voice suddenly dropped to silence, 
as he stopped rowing and baited his 
hook with a minnow. After a trial 
or two in which her line snarled, or 
her hook brought up a piece of drift, 
Sylbert abandoned it for herself, but 
watched Wood with sympathetic en- 
thusiasm as he reeled in bass and crap- 
pies. It seemed to her that the cork 
disappeared enigmatically as soon as he 
flung it, and that her companion knew 
in some mysterious manner just when 
to play the fish and when to reel him 
in. But when nearly forty lay in the 
fish-box, Duncan smiled into the eager 
little face, saying: 

“That’s enough for us and for Aunt 
Betty. Shall we row around a while 
before the sun gets too hot?” 

With swift strokes he sent the boat 
skimming over the water. His shirt- 
sleeves were rolled up, and Sylbert 
watched the play of the muscles of his 
tanned arm. 

“You look like a picture of a viking 
that I saw in Germany. He had your 
blond hair and your broad shoulders. 
We had just come from Rome, where 
I had had an attack of fever, and I re- 
member that I looked at the picture a 
time because the vitality of it made me 
feel stronger. But Raoul shrugged his 
shoulders and said that he looked like 
a beef-eater, a butcher’s apprentice— 
that one could see at a glance that he 
was the sort of person who would think 
truffles were ‘toadstools.’ ” 

“If an epicurean discrimination in 
mushrooms is the test of a man, Brillat- 
Savarin would stand on a higher ped- 
estal than Franklin,” retorted Wood. 

He detested that cousin, he felt con- 
vinced the fellow was a puppy. 

“T infer that your cousin is dark?” 

“Quite, with brown hair and very 
dark eyes—not tall, but his face is the 
handsomest I have ever seen. My aunt 
told me of one woman, une grande 
dame, who tried to kill herself because 
he cared not for her.” 

“T think she had better let you read 
newspapers than tell you such rot as 
that,” growled Wood, making for the 
shore with impatient strokes. 
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Sylbert looked at the unusual furrow 
in his brow and said anxiously: 

“You are vexed?” 

“No.” 

“Then you must be just plain cross,” 
she decided, as he helped her from the 
boat. “You have an ugly frown, which 
becomes you not. Though even so se- 
vere a corrugation of the brow does 
not keep your eyes from being kind— 
while with Raoul, his eyes are least kind 
when he smiles. And when-he helps 
me, as you are doing over this marshy 
ground, the touch of his hand makes 
me feel strangely cold and afraid. His 
hand is beautifully patrician, and white 
as a woman’s, yet strong because he is 
an expert swordsman, and I always feel 
as if it were some wonderful steel thing, 
which would suddenly spring and 
crush.” 

“Mind this hillock, it is marshy on 
either side,” Wood cautioned, as he 
swung her over. “You don’t feel as if 
this big hand of mine is a steel trap 
about these slim fingers, Sylbert ?” 

“No, your hands speak as your eyes 
do, of gentleness in strength. When 
Raoul likes, he has a manner charming, 
but you have always the courtoisie de 
ceur. There is nothing about you of 
which I am afraid. Was that a speech 
you liked, viking? For your frown 
has all slipped away. Let us speak no 
more of my cousin.” 

Yet it was Wood himself who 
brought Raoul de Lusigny to her 
thoughts again. 

They had the merriest noonday 
luncheon, he had introduced her to the 
gastronomic triumph of freshly caught 
fish broiled on a plank; and coffee made 
out of doors and drunk from a tin cup 
has a certain aroma of youth and good 
spirits which may be wanting to the 
demi-tasse served in delicate Sévres. 
He had stretched on his back on the 
fragrant bed of pine-needles, and 
smoked his pipe; while she had leaned 
against the gnarled roots of a juniper, 
the hush of noon broken only by the 
rippling of the near-by water, until her 
white lids drooped. 

When she awoke it was as a child 
awakes, with a forgetfulness of all its 
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surroundings, so interwoven are they 
with the fabric of its dreams, and with 
a slow returning to the present. 

She looked up, her eyes as blue as 
the heart of gentians, her face flushed 
from sleep, an absent little smile touch- 
ing the corners of her lips. : 

“T’ve been napping?” she questioned 
lazily. “And you—what have you been 
thinking about ?” 

Involuntarily he heard himself an- 
swer quite truthfully: 

“Of the kisses you give your cousin.” 

He bent over her—she did not stir 
ever so slightly, only looked up at him 
with her direct, trustful eyes. 

His own asked a question. 

“If you wish,” she granted readily, 
lifting her flower-face to his, as a child 
might have done. 

He sprang to his feet and stood erect. 
He was trembling visibly. 

“If I wished to—be a thief, to steal 
what you do not know the value of, 
to steal what belongs to another man!” 

Then because she looked so puzzled 
and appealing, he said almost brutal- 
ly: “You belong to your fiancé—your 
kisses are no longer yours to give. You 
will soon yield yourself to him forever.” 

“You—you make me afraid,” she 
panted, paling. 

“Of whom? Of me?” 

“No, no. Of Raoul. Please, why 
must we always come back to him? I 
was so happy when we laughed and 
cooked the fish, and you pulled the wa- 
ter-lilies and made the absurd wreath 
for my hair!” she said, in one quick, 
grieved breath. “Now I want to go 
back, because you look as if you had 
forgotten laughter.” 

She put out her hands for him to 
help her to her feet, and they lay still 
in his throbbing ones, as she stood fa- 
cing him, piteous and bewildered at his 
strained face, and sweetly anxious to 
make amends. 

“I salute Raoul on the cheek, as I do 
Tante Adrienne and Tante Olympe. If 
I most differently kiss you, perhaps 
there where the line of tan is distinct 
against the white and tells its outdoor 
story: ” She slipped one hand from 
his and touched with soft finger-tips his 
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throat, which the low collar of his 
negligée shirt made visible. “They 
would not then be my cousin’s caresses, 
they would be yours, n’est-ce pas?” 

Ah, when one is young, and the glim- 
mering, golden afternoon is steeped in 
’ enchantment, when flower-decked lone- 
liness wraps itself about one like a gar- 
ment of the gods, when lips are lifted 
to one’s own, red as the heart of a 
June rose, and wistful and sweet be- 
yond all dreaming—when. one is 
young! 

“Not mine, nor yours, stolen and bit- 
ter,” he said, wrenching out the pain- 
ful words until they sounded as me- 
chanical as if they came from a phono- 
graph. “But it is like you, like your 
gracious, generous spirit, to be willing 
to give what I want so much—yet shall 
not take.” 

Abruptly he began to gather together 
his fishing things, to take the home- 
ward way. 

They were to go through the wood, 
making a semicircular walk back to 
Mrs. Hinton’s, as he did not wish her 
to miss that woodland stretch. 

“If you had been transported here 
in an Aladdin’s carpet and suddenly 
opened your eyes, where would you 
think you were?” he asked presently, 
trying to bring the talk to the old easy 
level. 

“In the mountains,” she returned. 
“Tt is not unlike the Blue Ridge coun- 
try at a first glance. These immense 
pines, the steep vales on each side of 
the strip of land, with the jungle of 
green and the hollows of ferns, that 
pool we have just passed, fern-bor- 
dered, all would make it difficult to be- 
lieve that a mile away, the surf awaits 
us! Except that there are no boulders, 
no rocks even, and under the pine- 
needles the white sand suggests the 
shore.” 

She was happy again. Their late 
words had meant so much less to her 
than his renunciation had to him; her 
only fear had been that in some strange 
way she had offended the new friend 
with the kind eyes. 

“Never have I seen holly-trees of a 
size so magnificent!” she cried enthu- 





siastically. “And, oh, look at that clump 
of lady’s-slipper down the embankment, 
what a lovely bit of blue! I didn’t 
mean for you to scramble down for it, 
but how pretty it is. Climb back the 
same way—not there, oh, you foolish! 
To swing up by bamboos that most 
cruelly will lacerate your poor hands! 
Ah-h!” with a note of terror. ‘Ah, 
mon Dieu!” With a cry of prayer: 
“Oh, my God!” 

For as Wood started to climb back, 
he saw directly behind her the terrible 
stray denizen of these islands—saw the 
broad, flat head, the darting tongue, the 
open mouth, nauseatingly white. There 
was no half instant of time to seize a 
stick ; he leaped madly upon the cotton- 
mouth, and crushed the sinister head 
under the heel of his boot. Had he mis- 
calculated, the snake would have struck 
him, but not Sylbert; it was the only 
certain way to save her. With his oth- 
er foot he stamped furiously upon the 
twisting, mottled body, until at last he 
could hurl the ugly length of battered 
carcass down into the leafy hollow. 

In one hand was still the crushed and 
stained lady’s-slipper. 

“You won’t want it,” he said, smi- 
ling, though white-lipped. “This flower 
was never as blue as your eyes, my 
Lady.” 

“He might have bitten you.” She 
barely breathed the words. “The thing 
might have killed you.” 

He patted her as one calms a child. 

“There! There! Don’t look so 
frighteried, little girl. I haven’t seen a 
cotton-mouth in so long, I’d forgotten 
all about them—and to glance up and 
see that beastly thing nearing you re 

He broke off. 

“Beast?” she asked, puzzled. “But 
surely it was a venomous serpent?” 

Her precise English struck him so 
funnily that his laughter ended the tense 
moment. When he looked at her, he 
drew her arm through his. 

“Lean against me, child; you can 
hardly walk. We'll stop at Ann Lin- 
don’s cottage on the edge of the woods, 
so that you can rest a while. It dis- 
tresses me that you should have had 
this fright.” 
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Wood lifted Sylbert in his arms so that by no chance could a listener hear the footsteps of but one. 


At the cottage, Sylbert was sur- 
prised to recognize the woman whose 
baby she had played with on the boat. 
Ann delightedly brought water, put 
Sylbert in her best split-bottomed rock- 
er, and insisted on gathering -for them 
some of the purple figs which ripened 
against the whitewashed fence. 

“I wish the fire hadn’t went out. 
I’d like to make you some coffee, you 
look that tuckered out. But this here 
Nag’s Head dead wood! If you ain’t 
pokin’ at the fire all the time, it’s out 
again. The sayin’ is that two turns of 


it would put out the fires o’ hell! Do 
have another fig, miss.” 

“Can’t I see the pretty baby again?” 
the girl asked presently. 

Ann went out and returned with her 
son, who squinted at the light and gave 
fretful signs of having been aroused 
from a nap. 

“My, he’s a big fellow!” said Wood, 
taking him from his mother, a process 
the youngster resented by developing a 
good-lunged howl. 

The man promptly relinquished him 
to Sylbert. She soothed him, turning 
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his face away from the brightness of 
the afternoon sun toward her breast, 
and she rocked softly back and forth 
until he fell asleep again. 

“You’ve got a handy way with ’em,” 
Ann admired. “You oughter have one 
o’ your own.” 

“T should like it very much,” replied 
Sylbert, the innocent frankness that was 
part of her seeming natural to the older 
woman, who was ignorant of the ordi- 
nary conventionalities of speech. 

“If you ever do, I hope he'll have 
your pretty black hair, miss,” continued 
Ann pleasantly. 

“Oh, no!” The girl gazed dreamily 
across the Sound, and the shadows of 
the water seemed reflected in her eyes, 
deepening them mysteriously as, for- 
getful of her companions, she looked 
into a far, fair world of her own fancy, 
her hand straying gently over the 
flaxen head. “Oh, no! I should rather 
that he would look like a young vi- 
king,” she said. 

Of Duncan Wood’s father it had 
been said all his life: “He is so beau- 
tiful to his wife.” The word had cov- 
ered that mingled homage and protec- 
tion which is the heart of chivalry. 

As Duncan bade Sylbert good night 
on Mrs. Hinton’s steps, a subtle change 
in his manner that he was unconscious 
of caused Mrs. Hinton to exclaim: 

“How you do remind me of your fa- 
ther, Duncan!” 


CHAPTER V. 


It was a recurrent surprise to Mrs. 
Hinton that she never made her ex- 
pected profits on her “paying guests,” 
but she would have resented the sug- 
gestion that her hospitable spirit was a 
factor on the wrong side of the ledger. 
One of these generous impulses had 
made her insist upon Doctor Raines- 
ley and half a dozen of the camping- 
party staying to dinner. They had 
come over for the surf, but the high 
wind and strong undertow had cut 
short their bath, and Mrs. Hinton had 
suggested that they should wait until 
the afternoon. She felt a jealous re- 


sponsibility over that stretch of the At- 
lantic in front of her cottage, and when 
the surf was rough, she had the air of 
apologizing for the pranks of a head- 
strong grandchild. 

But by the afternoon the wind was 
lashing the whitecaps, and to venture 
in would have been unsafe. Though 
Wood had begun to feel that a day 
shared with others was a day lost, he 
had delighted to watch Sylbert with 
his friends. He did not wonder that 
they were charmed with her sweet shy- 
ness, her pretty deference to others’ 
opinions without relinquishing her 
own, her quaint precision of speech; 
nor that they lingered in leave-taking 
until a clap of thunder hurried them 
away. 

“Perhaps we'll see you later—in a 
boat,” sang out one of the girls in fare- 
well. 

Sylbert turned an inquiring gaze upon 
Mrs. Hinton, who said nothing. 

“She referred to the great storm,” 
Wood explained. “Cottages on the 
ocean side were swept down, the wa- 
ters of sound and sea rose until they 
overflowed the mile of sand and dune 
between and mingled. Aunt Betty was 
one of those whose lives were saved by 
being brought over in a boat. Men 
lashed together with ropes brought the 
boat across the sands where we walk 
daily. It was easier to take it back 
in that resistless rush of the tide. 
People were huddled like sheep into 
the hotel—the one which burned later, 
you know. When the water came 
up in the first story, mothers went up 
into the third, and tied life-preservers 
about their children—and waited.” 

“Don’t go into such disagreeable de- 
tails, Duncan,” ordered Mrs. Hinton, 
with some irritation. “Of course any 
one can realize there must be certain 
inconveniences in a great storm, but 
there was an unforgettable grandeur 
about it.” 

Wood laughed and patted her hand. 

“You loyal Aunt Betty! If you were 
to lose your life in a typhoon, you 
would say a good word for the ocean 
as you went down! The storm will 
soon be on us, so I must get off. Per- 
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haps I'll come back later to see that 
you're both all right.” 

He had miscalculated, for before he 
had gone half the distance to his home, 
he was drenched. However, the ter- 
rific thunder and lightning told his 
practised eye that a ‘storm which be- 
gins with such bluster is not the one 
most to be dreaded. By the time he 
had put on dry clothes, eaten supper, 
and glanced over the papers, he had de- 
cided not to venture again into the an- 
gry world outside, when an imperative 
knock startled him. 

The stranger who entered, almost 
without waiting for permission, swept 
the room with his glance before he in- 
quired courteously: 

“Pardon me, but Mrs. Hinton is 
quite anxious that Miss Lewis is out 
in the storm, and sent me here to ac- 
company her home.” 

Wood sprang to his feet. “Out in 
this storm? Impossible! How could it 
happen?” He was slipping into his oil- 
skin slicker as he spoke. “Is Mrs. 
Hinton sure? How long has she been 
missing ?” 

“She felt quite sure that the young 
lady in question must have come to you. 
Perhaps it would be wise to look here 
before searching elsewhere?” 

But in the sudden, sickening fear 
which possessed Wood, the level insult 
was too low to strike. 

“The house is open to your inspec- 
tion. But I cannot wait. She is in im- 
mediate danger if she is out on this 
coast to-night. Eph, get my lantern!” 

He put a flask into his pocket, opened 
the door against which the resisting 
wind blew fiercely, and was swallowed 
up in the darkness outside. For a mo- 
ment the other stood irresolute, as if 
about to follow, then shrugged his 
shoulders, and with the sinister look on 
his face no longer veiled, he began de- 
liberately to examine the few rooms of 
the cottage, the closets, searching every 
possible place in which one might be 
concealed. When his quest proved 
fruitless, something of the fear which 
had blanched Wood’s* face began to 
show in his—and he, too, went out into 
the night. 
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“Darkness visible’ was there, inky 
skies and Cimmerian shores—suddenly 
fearfully lighted by twisted bolts of 
fire, that for a moment disclosed the 
resistless phalanxes of the angry sea. 
It had swept past the fifty feet which 
generally stood between cottages and 
shore-line, and its advances were now, 
though with spent fury, reaching up to 
the very foundations of the cottages. 
The newcomer spied Wood, and 
through the whirling sand and foam 
made his difficult way toward him. One 
glance at his face, in the light of the 
lantern, told Raoul de Lusigny that 
Wood was as ignorant of the girl’s 
whereabouts as himself. Only sicken- 
ing horror could glaze his eyes and 
paint his lips a thin line of blue—until 
his face was like a dead man’s, as he 
bent over each heap of drift and refuse 
tossed here and there by the sportive 
fury of the waves. 

Only once he spoke to his compan- 
ion: 

“You searched everywhere at Mrs. 
Hinton’s ?” 

“Everywhere. The old lady told me 
that Sylbert put on her raincoat and 
said she was going out on the porch 
for a moment to watch the storm. I 
came up to the front door—it could not 
have been but a few moments after 
this—and she was no longer there. 
Supper was prepared for me, and, as I 
was hungry and drenched, I ate before 
I asked for my cousin, with whom I 
felt in no good humor. Her foolish es- 
capade had alarmed my aunt and grand- 
mother, but they had stupidly taken no 
steps to find her, until I could come 
from New Orleans in response to their 
telegram. I warn you that if you are 
responsible for this incredible folly of 
hers, you and I have an account to set- 
tle. When Sylbert was nowhere to be 
found, Mrs. Hinton calmly suggested 
that my cousin must have gone to meet 
you. In this barbarois strip of desola- 
tion, perhaps it is customary for young 
women to visit young men? I don’t 
believe she is drowned; not she! It is 
some infernal prank like that crazy run- 
away to these outskirts of hell!” 
Indeed, the phrase did not sound ex- 
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aggerated, as the black skies were rent 
with that ghastly, fiery zigzag, and the 
boom of the water deafened the ear. 

Wood was like a man in a horrible 
nightmare. He knew how treacherous- 
ly the sand is cut away on such a night, 
how one moment the pedestrian might 
safely walk on a rise of bank which 
seemed firm and above the water, and 
in another instant, undermined by the 
assault of the waves at its base, it 
would crumble into the water, the 
sweeping onrush that might bear back 
with it 

His face was as the dead’s, save for 
the mortal pain in his eyes, which saw 
always the vision of a girl, with eyes 
as innocently blue as the skies of heav- 
en, and an absent, soft voice that mur- 
mured: 

“My baby should look like a young 
viking.” 

She was his, to love and to cherish, 
and yet he had left her that night and 
she—impetuous child that she was!— 
must have started to find him, to share 
with him that sight of awful gran- 
deur. 

“T cannot go another step,” said De 
Lusigny, at length. “I am _ utterly 
spent. I shall fall if I continue this 
combat with the wind. There is no use 
in searching longer to-night.” 

“Let Mrs. Hinton think she is at 
my house,” said Wood, in hoarse tones 
that his nearest friend would not have 
recognized. “There is no use for her 
to share our anxiety to-night. Tell 
her anything.” 

When Wood’s desolate patrol brought 
him again past his own cottage, he 
decided to go in for a moment, not that 
he was sensible of chill, for he was in 
that supreme tensity of emotion in 
which no physical pain could have 
touched him, but because he saw that 
his stiff fingers could no longer hold 
the lantern steadily. 

He opened the door. The room was 
in darkness save for the coals of a 
wood-fire which burned low on the 
hearth, and reflected their glow upon 
a slender figure, comfortably curled up 
in his big leather chair. ° 

Sylbert, who had never touched the 





deeper currents of joy or pain in the 
narrow sphere of her life, could never 
forget the great, tearless sobs that 
shook his whole frame as he fell on his 
knees beside her, and buried his face 
against her arm. 

“What is it?” she whispered, her 
hand straying against his hair, as he 
had seen it touch the baby’s flaxen 
head. “Were you so afraid—for me?” 

“Some other time I can tell you— 
perhaps.” He lifted his face, still col- 
orless and seamed with pain. “Tell me 
how you came here, my heart.” 

“T had stepped out on the porch, and 

I heard a Banker’s cart coming, and 
then I heard some one curse, a very 
bad French oath in a very melodious 
voice, so I knew it must be Raoul. I 
crept under the steps, and as soon as 
he had gone in, I started to find you. 
Again and again the uncivil rain beat 
me to the ground. I stumbled on, part 
of the way on my hands and knees, and 
always I went behind the cottages, 
though the sand is so deep and the 
shells cut my feet—never in front of 
them, lest a ray of light from a window 
might shine upon me and show me to 
him, if perchance he followed.” 
. “Thank God! That was what saved 
you! It would have been impossible 
for you to have walked along shore in 
those blinding sheets of rain without a 
lantern to guide you.” 

“Ah, it was a way most parlous! 
When I fell, I cut my unhappy hands 
upon the broken shells.” He took them 
between his and kissed them softly. 
“But somehow I reached the back of 
your cottage, and then I thought, my 
cousin is of the temperament vindictive, 
and if he found me here he might hurt 
you. And that most painful idea I 
could not support, so I hid in Eph’s 
boat under a pile of old nets, and felt 
thankful for the reliability of an Eng- 
lish mackintosh. Then Raoul came, 
and you went away, and presently he 
came out, too, and then I slipped into 
your house and dried my soaked shoes, 
and that is all. But now that Raoul 
is come, he will take me away. This 
will be the last day of the ‘Hegira of 
Sylbert.’ And since I have been so 
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very naughty, I deserve punishment, 
and perhaps I shall not be allowed to 
wait until August, but must marry im- 
mediately.” 


“Little goose! Do you think you are. 


going to marry him at all?” 

Wood arose and threw off his oil- 
skin coat. The girl’s uplifted eyes re- 
sponded to something free and exulting 
in his manner. 

“How strong you look!” she said to 
herself. 

“Strong enough to pick you up and 
run away with you.” And as he spoke 
he suited part of the action to the 
words, lifting her from her chair and 
seating himself in it, still holding her 
in his arms. 

“The other day I dared not kiss you 
because I believed you were another’s. 
I have seen him now, seen his face, evil, 
sinister, beautiful—so beautiful in a 
way that I wonder it did not dazzle a 
girl like you, too inexperienced to read 
the telltale hall-marks with which the 
devil stamps his own. He can have no 
part in your life, save the memory of 
snowflake kisses of which he was not 
worthy. Nor am I—but I know that I 
love you as he cannot do.” 

He bent his face to hers. It was not 
a woman’s first kiss, but it was the last 
kiss of a child, as freely, gladly, trust- 
fully given as a child raises its lips in 
proof of its love. And Wood was wise 
and tender enough to know how ex- 
quisite it was. 

“Sometimes,” he whispered, his cheek 
against hers—the unbelievable, apple- 
blossom pink and white of it—‘‘some- 
times when I am with you, you seem 
to me the typical girl. It’s a dear word, 
it embodies so much that is fresh and 
fair and lovely. And there have been 
wonderful moments when I have 
glimpsed the woman in you, and held 
my breath at its sacred promise of 
sweetness. And again there are times 
when the child in you, clear-eyed and 
innocent, seems the most precious of 
all.” 

“Which do you like best?” she asked 
naively. 


“All three.” And he added with an 


accurate knowledge of her: “All three 
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are part of you, and will be as long as 
you live. 

“Now how shall I get you back to 
Aunt Betty’s without the knowledge of 
your cousin?” he asked, after a happy 
silence. 

“Why can’t I stay here?” she asked. 

He bent his face against the dark 
hair and kissed it. ‘No, sweetheart. 
But I must think of a way to get you 
back without that man’s discovering 
2 

There was the sudden sound of voices 
outside in altercation. 

“Naw, yer ain’t come ter see Marse 
Dunc! Folks what comes ter see him . 
knocks on de frunt doah like gemmens, 
dey doan come a-speerin’ in bedroom 
windahs! I reckon yer spec’ ter git 
some plunder out’n the stawm, and 
when yer diden find none, yer come 
hyar fer Marse Dunc’s watch!” 

Here Eph flung open the door in fine 
indignation. 

There had been but an instant of 
time. Wood had risen and had flung 
his oilskin over her, as she crouched in 
the big chair. Seating himself quickly 
in a chair by his reading-table, he buried 
his face in his hands, fearing that even 
in the dimness De Lusigny might see 
the miraculous change in his face that 
the last half-hour had wrought. It was 
a happier thought than he knew, for 
to De Lusigny it appeared as if he had 
come upon him unawares and found 
him the picture of despondent brood- 
ing. 

“What brings you?” asked Wood, 
without looking up. 

“Mrs. Hinton arrogates the rights of 
a chaperon, somewhat tardily. She 
says I must bring Sylbert there, or stay 
here myself, a reasonable point of view 
that I can hardly combat without be- 
traying my ignorance of my cousin’s 
whereabouts.” 

Duncan felt that the man’s anxiety 
was less strong in him than bitter an- 
ger, and he judged that Mrs. Hinton 
must have given an account of their 
days @ deux which had been madden- 
ing to his rival. 

“I can offer you a room adjoining 
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“How dare you arrogate the right to marry this child to this cowardly, kidnaping hypocrite ?” 


mine, though I can promise nothing 
more than a comfortable bed. I apolo- 
gize in advance for my snoring. Eph 
will bring you anything you need. 
Good night.” 

He opened the door of the bedroom 
as he spoke, purposely showing by his 
cool manner and curt dismissal that he 
resented De Lusigny’s coming. 

Through the thin partitions of the 
cottage, De Lusigny could hear Wood 
giving Eph directions to bring his guest 
whisky and water, towels and an addi- 
tional blanket. 

Then, as Eph went out, Wood 
slipped on his oilskin, lifted Sylbert in 
his arms so that by no chance could a 
listener hear the footsteps of but one, 
and went out the side door. They 
spoke no word, even when he put her 
down by the boat, and went himself 
back toward the cottage. Eph’s room 
adjoined the kitchen, and Wood waited 
there until the man returned. 

“Eph, I want you to go into the 
house, by the side door, close and lock 
it for the night, then go to sleep in 
my bed and stay there until morning.” 





The old servant was immensely per- 
turbed. 

“Lawdy, Marse Dunc, doan ax me 
ter sleep in a w’ite folks’ baid. ’Tain’t 
the way yer pa raise me. Yer nebbah 
ax me sech a cur’us thing befo’; hit’s 
one uv dem New Yawk notions.” 

“You'll be doing me a favor, Uncle 
Eph.” Duncan realized this was a time 
for coaxing and not arguing. “You do 
just as I tell you, move around in the 
room, and drop your shoes on the floor 
when you take them off, and snore un- 
til morning in peace, and by to-morrow 
that serge suit you’ve been hinting for 
ever since I came down will be just 
about old enough for me to give you.” 

Though the rain had abated, it must 
have been a difficult way they two trod 
across the dune. Duncan’s arm stead- 
ied her, and their words were few. Yet 
as they walked through the enfolding 
darkness, with all the empty space 
about them and the starless skies above, 
they might have been the only twain 
that trod the earth, and the wet sands 
as “flowering meads of asphodel.” 
When they reached Andersen’s cot- 
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tage, Sylbert gave a sigh of regret. 
Wood knocked repeatedly before he 
could arouse any one, and then they 
heard the sound of the scratch of a 
match, and presently a sleepy girl 
opened the door—and the draft imme- 
diately blew out the light. of the kero- 
sene-lamp she held. As Wood knew 
old Andersen well, he vouchsafed no 
further explanation than that the young 
lady from Mrs. Hinton’s wanted to 
spend the night in his cottage. 

“Storm scared her? Well, the sound 
side is sure peaceabler.” He called into 
the next room: “Angie, get up and go 
in bed with Sissie, here’s a young lady 
here for your bed.” 

But Sylbert hastily insisted that she 
could sleep quite as well in a rocker 
in front of the fire. 

“Going fishing to-morrow?” asked 
Wood. 

“No use after this storm.” 

“T want you to go, as soon after 
dawn as possible, just as if you were 
going to fish off Rowe’s point. Take 
this young lady along, and throw a 
piece of sail over her until you’re out 
of sight of this side. Sylbert, Ander- 
sen will take you across the sound and 
show you the path to Rowe’s house; 
it’s near the shore. You will go there 
and ask for Doctor Rainesley, and he 
will take care of you until I come. 
Don’t be afraid, dearest.” He lifted 
her hand to his lips. 

Then the fatigue he had forgotten 
came back on him as he made his 
weary way to that one of the campers’ 
cottages in which the men slept. 

As he knocked and called, in con- 
trast with the song Sylbert had hummed 
as they stood in front of Andersen’s: 

“Ouvriez-moi ta porte, 
Pour l’amour de Dieu!” 


a drowsy voice sang out: 

“Ain’t it a shame, a measly shame 

To leave yo’ honey out in the rain! 
“How in the world did you ever wash 
over here, Dunc?” 

“Unexpected company turned me out 
of house and home. Full particulars in 
the morning. How good that bed 
looks !” 
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In spite of the busy planning of his 
brain and the rioting of his pulses, 
Wood was so utterly fatigued that with- 
in ten minutes his healthy young body 
had relaxed into profound sleep. 

With the first glimmer of light he was 
awake again. He dressed and slipped 
away without awakening his friends, 
and hurried to where his launch was 
rocking lightly in the sound. As is the 
pretty mockery of day after a madcap 
night, there was the promise of bright 
tranquillity; but Duncan was half-way 
to Manteo before the glimmer of rose 
and gold and violet announced the ri- 
sing sun. 

“There is one small thing I’m grate- 
ful for in addition to the great one that 
it’s our wedding-day, and that is that I 
sha’n’t have to wake up anybody else at 
odd hours,” thought Duncan, as he 
roused the register of deeds. “This 
makes the third.” 

That Duncan Wood, whom Manteo 
folks had known since he fished from 
their piers as a barelegged boy, had 
come over betimes for a marriage-li- 
cense, the register felt would be a piece 
of news to serve at his breakfast-table, 
which would compensate for his matu- 
tinal inconvenience. 

With his precious document, Wood 
hurried back to the launch, and was 
soon speeding to Rowe’s landing. It 
would have been simpler to have had 
Andersen bring Sylbert direct to Man- 
teo, but the other course appealed 
doubly to Duncan’s sentiment. He 
wanted to go.to her on their wedding- 
day, and he wanted their marriage to 
be solemnized by the minister who had 
married his father and mother, and 
whom he had revered and loved since 
his boyhood. He found the two wait- 
ing for him, Doctor Rainesley smiling 
down at Sylbert in a way that meant 
approval with him. He greeted Duncan 
half laughingly, half gravely. 

“What on earth does all this mean? 
When arriving boats deposit a charin- 
ing but bewildered girl, and then 
you 9 = 

“Why, we are to be married,” said 
Duncan. 

“Are we?” 
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Sylbert breathed the little interroga- 
tion with a perfectly indescribable note 
of rapture. “Are we? Then I can’t 
possibly marry any one else!” 

“Not under any circumstances. Your 
cleverness does you credit. Doctor 
Rainesley, are you ready? Time—er— 
presses.” 

“But you have given her no time to 
weigh the duties and _ responsibilities 
she is assuming, as the wife and help- 
meet of a poor young man.” 

“But he knows all sorts of things,” 
Sylbert defended eagerly. “He can 
cook fish bee-yoo-tifully, and I have 
taken lessons on the chafing-dish.” 

The minister sighed. 

“T must have a word with you, Dun- 
can. You will excuse us?” He turned 
to Sylbert with his kind smile. 

The two men walked a few steps 
down the path. 

“I do not understand the necessity 
for this haste and this secrecy.” 

Quickly Duncan gave the few facts 
—they loved each other, and a man 
whom he believed unworthy of her was 
there to establish a claim over her, 
charges of abduction against him, per- 
haps—he knew not what. At the young 
fellow’s earnest words, the anxious 
lines in Doctor Rainesley’s face 
smoothed out. Then he asked deli- 
cately : 

“Duncan, I was your father’s friend. 
If he were here I think he would ask 
you: Have you weighed not only the 
joy, but the cost?. You can support a 
wife, but only with strict economy. 
When practical realities confront the 
vision, when you realize that you must 
forego the year of study abroad which 
you have planned, will you feel that I 
have aided two very young people to 
perpetrate a midsummer madness ? 

“Thank you,” said Wood simply. “I 
know it is your sense of right which 
makes you say this. My work means 
a lot to me, so much that even on this 
best day of my life I have a sense of 
disloyalty to it. I planned most posi- 
tively”—his smile was radiant—‘‘not to 
let myself give much thought to any 
woman for ten years, for I believed the 


bread-need grapples the vision by the 
throat. But that was before I saw her, 
and now the bread-need itself is glori- 
fied, and part of the vision.” 

At the enthusiastic words, the minis- 
ter put his hand on Duncan’s shoulder, 
and they retraced their steps. Sylbert 
came toward them, her mobile face 
aglow. 

“Oh, Doctor Rainesley, Mrs. Rowe is 
telling me that it is but a distance of a 
few yards to the site of old Fort Ra- 
leigh. May our She paused a 
puzzled moment trying to remember 
how it was worded in the early novels 
she had read. “May we be joined in 
wedlock there? Surely nowhere can 
there linger memories so gentle and so 
pure as where the first little child of 
our land was born, and received bap- 
tism.” ° 

“Old shrines to bless the new love? 
Very well, my dear.” 

The little group went past the scup- 
pernong arbor, over the stile in the zig- 
zag fence, and stood on the site of the 
star-shaped fort built by the hapless lost 
colony. Still distinct was the outline of 
the wall of earth, though the hands 
which built it have lain for centuries 
in a sepulcher no man knows. In the 
center of a circle of trees through 
which the sunshine tesselated the pine- 
needles underfoot, stood the simple 
granite monument in memory of the 
little girl of long ago. Perhaps one of 
the trees might have sprung from an 
acorn of that very tree on which “in 
fayre Capitall letters was graven 
Croatoan”—the cabalistic key which 
has never been fitted, to unlock the 
mystery of their fate. 

The fisherman and his wife stood as 
witnesses, with one chubby boy clinging 
shamefaced to his mother’s skirts. In 
the sweet woodland quietude, the sol- 
emn words of the service seemed 
fraught with peculiar significance: 

“We are gathered together in the 
sight of God.” 

After the simple ceremony was over, 
because Doctor Rainesley’s sympathy 
perceived that a new shyness made 
speech difficult to the girl, and that her 
lips had quivered at his words of bene- 
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THE HEGIRA 


diction, he turned his back upon her 
for a moment, and went up closer to the 
monument. 

“Think of the years that have passed 
away since we have record of the last 
service here!” And he read from the 
inscription : 


“On Sunday, August 20th, 1587, Virginia 
Dare was baptized. Manteo, the friendly 
Chief of Hatteras Indians, had been bap- 
tized on the Sunday preceding. These bap- 
tisms are the first known celebrations of 
Christian Sacrament in the territory of the 
Thirteen Original United States.” 


He looked up at the sound of some 
one rapidly approaching through the 
woods. 

There was no mistaking the signifi- 
cance of that group. Doctor Raines- 
ley’s clerical garb and Wood’s buoyant 
appearance revealed its meaning in- 
stantly. The archfiend could not have 
borne a countenance more livid with 
fury than the distorted features of De 
Lusigny, as he stood for a moment too 
convulsed to speak. 

“How dare you arrogate the right 
to marry this child to this cowardly, 
kidnaping hypocrite ?” 

In blind rage he struck at Doctor 
Rainesley, but Wood seized him in a 
grip which proved that skilfulness with 
foils is less dependable than well- 
trained muscles. 

“You must not hurt Raoul,” Sylbert 
interposed quickly. “For he is my 
cousin, and we wish no words of un- 
kindness to mar this fairest day. For- 
give me, cousin, if I have pained you. 
You know I have not been happy. You 
have with your wisdom seen that my 
aunts have loved me not, and that I 
have known great loneliness of heart 
since my dear father died. Now I 
know again how sweet it is just to be 
glad. I am not afraid of him, as I was 
always afraid of you. I ask you, for 
my wedding-gift, to take my hand, 
cousin, and wish me well.” 

The voice was as sweet as the note of 
a wood-thrush, yet with a deeper cur- 
rent of womanliness than it had known 
before, and Wood realized for the first 
time that De Lusigny had greatly 
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cared, in his fashion, for he trembled 
as if its sweetness was a pain, and put 
one hand over his eyes as if to blot 
out the sight of her radiant loveliness. 


‘Bitter and defeated was the voice which 


answered: 

“IT am past the age for heroics, 
cousin, and hand-shaking is a bourgeois 
custom from which I ask you to have 
the grace to spare me. Permit me to 
bid farewell to you and this stalwart 
kidnaper—a butcher by profession, or 
perhaps a porter ?—and to congratulate 
him upon his success as a fortune-hunt- 
er. Does his apostate confederate 
divide the spoils?” 

“He thinks I am very poor,” Sylbert 
defended hotly, before Wood could 
speak. “Very, very poor. He plans 
to cook for me. He is not like you, 
whom I have heard boast that you could 
tell before you had glanced thrice at a 
woman whether she had her own boot- 
maker. He thinks clothes are all bought 
in shops, quite ready to wear.” She 
looked up at her husband, and her gen- 
tian eyes lit with laughing tenderness 
as she murmured: “Thou barbarian!” 

Even the knowledge of her marriage 
did not bring so piercing a realization 
of the fact that she was lost to him as 
did that fleeting, illumined glance. 

Without a word, De Lusigny turned 
and left them. 

“My dear children,” said Doctor 
Rainesley, “not being accustomed to 
early ceremonies followed by violent 
denunciations, I feel the need of—er— 
breakfast. I think you have forgot- 
ten it, but we shall ask Mrs. Rowe to 
prepare us something while we gather 
the grapes and figs for ourselves. I 
know you both must wish to hurry back 
to Mrs. Hinton’s to relieve her mind of 
any anxiety about Mrs. Wood’s where- 
abouts.” 

Duncan would have been superhu- 
man if he had not kissed her when she 
looked up with such pretty elation over 
her new name. 

“Do you mind about the money, 
Duncan?” she asked. ‘You assumed 
that I was penniless, and of course I 
could say not one word to contradict, 
for my aunts have instructed me that 
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to speak of one’s possessions is almost 
worse than wicked—it is parvenu! 
That my dear father left me much you 
might have guessed in that they per- 


mitted Raoul to marry me. But the’ 


widow in New Orleans who loves him 
has far greater wealth than I, and she 
is of his religion, and now he will sure- 
ly marry her, and my aunts will be 
vastly content. Now that we are— 
married”—she brought out the word 
with adorable shyness—‘it is permitted 
that I speak to you thus freely of busi- 
ness affairs. Is it not so, dear Doctor 
Rainesley ?” 

“Decidedly,” replied that good man, 
with a deep breath of relief, as if he 
visibly saw the shadow of the chafing- 
dish lifting itself from their future. 

“May I not come over to your cot- 
tage to see you in a day or so?” asked 
Doctor Rainesley later, as he walked 
with them to the beach, where the 
launch was waiting. 

Duncan’s face fell ever so slightly. 








Then the glory of a happy thought 
played on it. 

“I think—there are so many people 
over at Nag’s Head, you know, and so 
many will be coming—I think to-mor- 
row morning we'll go down the sound 
to Hatteras. I'll take a good boatman 
along, and my launch is in excellent 
shape. And Hatteras is so wonderful 
in its way, and so isolated—and now 
that Nag’s Head is filling up quite 
fast 24 

Doctor Rainesley choked down a 
chuckle as he thought of that wide 
reach of coast, with its occasional cot- 
tage, “filling up.” But two are enough 
for Eden. 

“Of course it is to be just as Sylbert 
decides. We can stay at my cottage, 
or go farther down shore, just as she 
wishes.” 

The girl’s eyes sought the beckoning 
water with its rippling pathway of 
gold. 

“To Hatteras,” she said. 
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THE JOY OF LIFE 


By Charles Battell Loomis 


P*in heaven that when your child is born he may 

have the joy of life. There is not a gift to com- 

pare with it. Riches will not buy it, ill health will 

not rob its possessor of it. Brains do not insure its pos- 

EO nor lack of wits prevent one from feeling the joy 
of life. 

It must now and then amuse the gods when they see 
some long-faced and heart-heavy philanthropist “uplift- 
ing” some child of poverty whose delight in mere exist- 
ence no noisome tenement or the small amount of food 
he eats can take away from him. 

That poor lame newsboy, who basks on the warm gra- 
tings along Newspaper Row and whose knees peep out 
of his trousers and stimulate your sympathies as you pass 
by, needs neither your kind word nor your coin to make 
him happy. He happens to have the joy of life, and it 
will stay by him to the end, whether that end be the 
potter’s field or a more fashionable burying-ground. 

In my neighborhood there was a row of suburban 
houses that had looked for*a first tenant for some months. 
At last he came, together with his wife and two children. 

As his back yard touched mine I felt that it was in- 
cumbent on us to do what we could for him because the 
evening was a rainy one and he had moved in at dusk and 
I had as yet seen no light. Probably he was not an expe- 
rienced mover and had neglected to bring along candles 
or oil, thinking in his innocence to turn on the gas by a 
simple movement of two fingers of one hand—and he the 


first tenant. 
I knocked at his kitchen door and he opened it, break- 


_ing off a tune he had been whistling—evidently by ear as 


it was too dark to see to read music—and he hailed me 
with a hearty “Good evening! What can I do for you?” 

“Nothing, but I thought maybe I could do something for 
you. Don’t you want candles or lamps?” 

“Ah, what did I tell you, Jennie?” called he blithely to 
one who had groped her way to the kitchen after him. 
“Neighbors already. Well, you’re awfully kind, and I 
believe we would see better to make our bed if we had 
a light. But the joke of it is that our beds haven’t come.” 

“Won’t you come into our house to-night?” said I, 
wondering if my wife would thank me for this bit of 
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hospitality, as it’ would mean doubling up our boys and ] 
making Stella sleep on a cot in our room. 

But my blithe friend, as he lighted one of the candles 
I had handed to him, said: “Thank you, indeed, but I 
think it will be rather good sport to sleep on our over- 
coats and shawls, and use steamer-rugs for blankets. We 
brought them with us. I look on this in the nature of a 
lark.” 

“Ah, ha!” said I to myself, detecting the symptoms. 
“Joy of life! He doesn’t need sympathy or help. If his 
wife has the same gift they’ll be nice people to have liv- 
ing back of us.” 

And she was; so they were. 

Next morning he came over to our house when I was 
feeding my chickens—we keep a few, just to eat up the 
scraps, and they in turn lay us a few, a very few eggs— 
and said he: 

“Where do they keep carpenters in this town?” 

I told him that there was one busy carpenter, and that 
independence was his boast. 

“Then I’ll have to be mindful what it costs to have 
him,” laughed he. “I want to get an estimate for a hen- 
house. I suppose you don’t object to my keeping a few 
hens.” 

“Hardly, as I keep them myself.” 

He beamed on me. “I think I’m going to like it here. 
Beautiful weather after the rain, and just look at that 
row of willows! Do people in city flats have views like 
that? By the way, how do you get milk? My children 
always like milk for breakfast, and while they thought it 
quite a lark to make a breakfast of apples and cold-boiled 
chestnuts, I think in future milk would be a pleasant 
thing to have.” 

Now when I told my wife this conversation, she was 
for going right over with a lot of provisions—because we 
are a mile from a grocery-store, but I told her that it 
would be foolish, that Noel was one of those superlatively 
fortunate fellows, full of the joy of life, and that it would 
not hurt him to go without milk for one morning. 

I believe that she did send over some ready canned 
soups and some winter vegetables, but it wasn’t necessary, 
I’m sure. 

A day or two later I met Noel at the post-office and 
he asked me where the plumber lived. I told him, and 
he said with a joyful laugh that made me feel good: “The 
public service man came to-day and tested the gas-pipes, 
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and they find that there is a leak. Lucky that lamps are 
really better for the eyes than gas.. Where is the plumber 
and is he independent, too? By the way, that carpenter 
hasn’t given me that estimate.yet, and I’ve ordered my 
Rhode Island Reds. But thank heaven, the farmer I or- 
dered them of never does anything to-day that he can put 
off till to-morrow, and if I get them before snow flies——” 

“Or before you get gas, you’ll be lucky,” said I. 

I gave him the plumber’s address, and a day or two 
went met him and he said with his habitual and hearty 
augh: 

“Say, plumbers are destructive. They must have taken 
pickaxes to hunt for that leak, and they tested the pipes 
with water, and when the pink kalsomine in the parlor 
began to change color they told me that that was where 
the leak was. They mended that leak but left the stain 
—also a hole in the wall and great rips in the burlap. 
They really are as funny as the comic papers say. I wish 
I was a writer to make up a sketch about them.” 

The next time I met him the carpenter had been 
to his house to repair the devastation caused by the 
plumber. 

“And you should have seen how disgusted he was at 
the way the plumbers had ripped up the floors. This mov- 
ing into a new house is like a short story in a magazine. 
My wife and I are immensely amused at it all.” 

Later that same day he told me that the gas man had 
come again and had tested the pipes once more, but had 
refused to connect the gas as there was still a leak. 

“T suppose my destructive friend with the smudge on 
his nose will come again and make more work for the 
carpenter. I never knew before how the other half lived.” 

Well, to tell the truth, there didn’t seem to be any- 
thing more than a lot of very exasperating work in all 
this, but Noel looked at it all as a comedy, and never took 
it seriously for a moment. He always expatiated on the 
beautiful views in the vicinity, said his children were bet- 
ter already for the change, and was sure he was going 
to be very happy in his new home. 

“By the way, that carpenter is a forgetful creature. He 
hasn’t given me an estimate for that hen-house yet. I 
wish I could be as independent.” 

That afternoon I met him down at the freight-house 
of our railroad, and he was helping a couple of station 
loiterers catch half a dozen hens that had left their box 
as soon as the train had left the station. 
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He looked on their chase as a huge joke, and impressed 
me into the hunt. 

“Great joke on the carpenter!” laughed he when the 
hens were finally recrated and we were riding up to- 
gether on the express-wagon. “Here’s my dilatory farmer 
has had a change of heart and has sent me my dozen 
hens, and the carpenter hasn’t even begun to figure on 
the estimate.” 

“But what will you do?” said I. 

He laughed infectiously. “Put them under my piazza. 
Lattice-work. Lucky I have it. The children can feed 
them through the piazza floor. Great sport! Oh, I 
wouldn’t have missed these experiences for a farm. By 
the way, haven’t got gas yet. Ordered one of those alco- 
lene lamps to try, and don’t believe we'll use gas at all. 
George! look at those clouds over that hill! This is God’s 
country, all right. I’m kind of glad that I was born. 
Aren’t you?” 

I told him that I certainly was and that if my parents 
had refused to let me come to this world I should have 
felt myself defrauded of a good deal. “But,” said I, 
“T don’t think I ever looked on moving as a joke. It about 
made me sick and it did make my wife sick.” 

“Well, perhaps you take it too seriously,” said he. 
“Jennie and I can never take life as anything but a joke, 
and the children are just the same. Even sickness is gen- 
erally followed by health or else by death, which they say 
means eternal health, and if you’re well, there’s no com- 
bination that fate can arrange that hasn’t its amusing 
side. Jennie and I most always see it at the time, and 
we see it next day anyhow. Ah, there’s the carpenter. 
Now I'll get that estimate.” 

The joy of life! The fairies certainly gave it to the 
Noels. 

And they are gradually giving it to their neighbors, for 
they have been with us a year now. Noel has converted 
me to the use of alcolene; and the hen-house that he and I 
put up together in despair of the carpenter is one of the 
joys of the neighborhood because neither one of us ever 
took a degree at the College of Carpentry, and there are 
ways in which that hen-house might have been improved. 

But we had a good deal of fun building it. And as 
Noel is an artist by profession he was able to paint it. 

The joy of life seems to come to a good many artists. 
— whether there is a suggestion for any of us in 
this! 
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The Exquisite Madame de Brévillle 
By F. Berkeley Smith 


Author of “Parisians Out-of-Doors,” “(How Paris Amuses Itself,” “A Village of Vagabonds,” etc. 


T is all the fault of that sacré briga- 
dier of the Customs Coast Patrol, 
Bompard, who held me prisoner 

that night on the marsh when I should 
have been dining at the chateau with 
Alice de Bréville and Tanrade, instead 
of lying in ambush and blazing away 
at a handful of Belgian smugglers— 
and missing them at that. Had I been 
free to make a third at dinner that 
night at Alice’s chateau, things would 
not now be in the hopeless state they 
are in. 

Poor Tanrade! Just as I felt the 
future was all couleur de rose with him 
it was changed to gloom unutterable. 

Ah, les femmes! I should never 
5 


dare to fall in love with a woman as 
exquisite as Alice de Bréville. She is 
too beautiful, too seductive, with her 
olive skin, her frank smile, and her 
adorable head poised upon a body much 
too well made. She is too tender, too 
complex, too intelligent. She has a 
way of mischievously caressing you 
with her eyes one moment and giving 
an old comrade like myself a platonic 
little pat on the back the next, which 
is exasperating. As a friend I adore 
her, but to fall in love with her! Ah, 
non, merci! I have had a checkered 
childhood and my full share of suffer- 
ing; I wish some peace in my old age. 
At sixteen one goes to the war of love 
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blindly, but at forty it is different. Our 
chagrins then plunge us into a state of 
dignified desolation. 

Poor Tanrade! I learned of the 
catastrophe the other night when he 
solemnly entered my abandoned house 
by the marsh and sank his big ‘frame 
in the armchair before my fire. He 
was no longer the genial bohemian of 
a Tanrade I had known. He was silent 
and haggard. He had not slept much 
for a week; neither had he worked at 
the score of his new opera or hunted, 
but he had smoked incessantly, furious- 
ly—a dangerous remedy with which to 
mend a broken heart. 

My poor old friend! I was so cer- 
tain of his happiness that night after 
dinner here in the House Abandoned, 
when he and Alice had lost themselves 
in the moonlight. Was it the moon- 
light? Or the kiss she gave him as 
they stood looking out over the lichen- 
stained wall of the courtyard to the 
fairy marsh beyond, still and sublime— 
wedded to the open sea at high tide— 
like a Japanese mirror: of polished 
silver, its surface ruffled now and then 
by the splash of some incoming duck. 
He had poured out his heart to her 
then, and again over their liqueur and 
cigarettes at that fatal dinner of two 
at the chateau. 

All this he confessed to me as he 
sat staring into the cheery blaze on 
my hearth. Under my friendly but 
somewhat judicial 
that ensued, it was evident that not a 
word had escaped Alice’s lips that any 
one but that big optimistic child of a 
Tanrade could have construed as her 
promise to be his wife. He confided 
her words to me reluctantly, now that 
he realized how little she had meant. 

“Come,” said I, in an effort to cheer 
him, “have courage! A woman’s heart 
that is won easily is not worth fighting 
for. You shall see, old fellow—things 
will be better.” 

But he only shook his head, shrugged 
his great shoulders, and puffed dogged- 
ly at his pipe in silence. The tall Nor- 
man clock in the corner ticked the 
louder, its brass pendulum glinting as 
it swung to and fro in the light of the 
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slumbering fire. I threw on a fresh 
log, kicked it into a blaze, and poured 
out for him a stiff glass of applejack. 
I had faith in that applejack, for it had 
been born in the moonlit courtyard 
years ago. It roused him, for I saw 
something of his old-time self brighten 
within him; he even made an attempt 
at a careless smile—the reminiscent 
smile of a philosopher this time. 

“What if I went to see her?” I re- 
marked pointblank. 

“You! Mon Dieu!” He half sprang 
out of the armchair in his intensity. 
“Are you crazy?” 

“Forgive me,” I apologized. “I did 
not mean to hurt you. I only thought 
—and you are in no condition to rea- 
son—that Alice may have changed her 
mind, may regret having refused you. 
Women change their minds, you know. 
She might even confess this to me since 
there is nothing between us and we 
are old friends.” 

“No, no,” he protested. “You are 
not to speak of me to Madame de Bré- 
ville—do you understand?” he cried, 
his voice rising. “You are not to men- 
tion my name, promise me that.” 

This time it was I who shrugged my 
shoulders in reply. He sat gripping the 
arms of his chair, again his gaze re- 
verted stolidly to the fire. The clock 
ticked on past midnight, peacefully 
aloof as if content to be well out of the 
controversy. 

“A drop more?” I ventured, reaching 
for the decanter ; but he stayed my arm. 

“T’ve been a fool,” he said slowly. 
“Ah! Mon Dieu! Les femmes! Les 
femmes! Les femmes!” he roared. 
“Very well,” he exclaimed hotly, “it is 
well finished. To-morrow I must go to 
Paris for the new rehearsals. I have 
begged off for a week. Duclos is be- 
side himself with anxiety—two tele- 
grams to-day, the last one imperative. 
The new piece must open at the Folies 
Parisiennes the eighth.” 

I saw him out to the gate and there 
was a brave ring in his “Bon soir, mon 
vieux,” as he swung off in the dusk of 
the starlit road. 

He left the village the next day at 
noon by the toy train, “the little get- 
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off-the-track,” as we call it. Perhaps 
he wished it would end everything in- 
cluding the rehearsals. 

Bah! To be rehearsing lovelorn 
shepherds and shepherdesses in sylvan 
dells. To call a halt eighteen times in 
the middle of the romantic duet be- 
tween the unhappy innkeeper’s daugh- 
ter and the prince. To marry them all 
smoothly in B flat in the finale, and 
keep the brass down and the strings 
up in the apotheosis, when the heart 
of the man behind the baton has been 
cured of all love and illusion—for did 
he not tell me “It is well finished?” 
Poor Tanrade! 

Though it is but half a fortnight since 
he left, it seems years since he used to 
come into my courtyard, for he came 
and went as freely at all hours as the 
salt breeze from the marsh. Often he 
would wake me at daybreak, bellowing 
up to my window at the top of his 
barytone lungs some stirring aria end- 
ing with: “Eh, mon vieux! Stop play- 
ing the prince! Get up out of that and 
come out on the marsh. There are 
ducks off the point. Where’s Suzette? 
Where’s the coffee? Sacristi! What 
a house! MHalf-past four and nobody 
awake !” 

And he would stand there grinning ; 
his big chest encased in a fisherman’s 
jersey, a disreputable felt hat jammed 
on his head, and his feet in a pair of 
sabots that chattered like a farm-horse 
as he went foraging in the kitchen up- 
setting the empty milk-tins and making 
such a bedlam that my good little maid- 
of-all-work, Suzette, would hurry in 
terror into her clothes and out to her 
beloved kitchen to save the rest from 
ruin. 

Needless to say, nothing ever hap- 
pened to anything. He could make 
more noise and do less harm than any 
one I ever knew. Then he would sing 
us both into good humor until Suzette’s 
peasant cheeks shone like ripe apples. 

“Tt is not the same without Monsieur 
Tanrade,” Suzette sighed to-day as she 
brought my luncheon to my easel in 
a shady corner of my wild garden—a 
corner all cool roses and shadow. 

“Ah, no!” I confessed as I squeezed 


out the last of a tube of vermilion on 
the edge of my palette. 

“Ah, no!” she sighed softly, and 
wiped her eyes briskly with the back 
of her dimpled red hand. “Ah, no! 
Parbleu!” 

And just then the bell over my gate 
jingled. “Some one rings,” whispered 
Suzette and she ran to open the gate. 

It was the valet de chambre from the 
chateau with a note from Alice, which 
read: 

DEAR FriEnp: It is lonely, this big house 
of mine. Do come and dine with me at 
eight. Hastily, A. DE B. 


Added to this was the beginning of 
a postscript crossed out. 

Upon a leaf torn from my sketch- 
book I scribbled the answer: 


Goop DeAR CHARITABLE FRIEND: The 
House Abandoned is a hollow mockery with- 
out Tanrade. I'll come gladly at eight. 


And Suzette brought it out to the 
waiting valet de chambre whom she ad- 
dressed respectfully as ‘monsieur,” 
half on account of his yellow-striped 
waistcoat and half because he was a 
Parisian. 

Brava, Alice! Here then was the 
opportunity I had been waiting for, and 
I hugged myself over the fact. It was 
like the first ray of sunshine breaking 
through a week of leaden sky. For a 
long time I paced back and forth 
among the paths of the snug garden, 
past the yellow roses and the heliotrope 
down as far as the flaming geraniums 
and the hollyhocks and the droning 
bees, and back again by way of some 
excellent salads and the bed of arti- 
chokes, while I turned over in my mind 
all that Alice might say and rehearsed 
to myself all I intended to say to her. 

Alice lonely! With a chateau, two 
automobiles, and all Paris at her pretty 
feet! Ha! ha! The symptoms were 
excellent. The patient was doing well. 


To-night would see her convalescent 
and happily on the road to recovery. 
This once happy family of comrades 
should be no longer under the strain 
of disunion, we should have another 
dinner soon and the House Abandoned 
would ring with cheer as it had never 
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rung before. Japanese lanterns among 
the fruit-trees of the tangled garden, 
the courtyard full of villagers, red and 
blue fire-rockets and congratulations, a 
Normand dinner and a keg of good 
sound wine to wish a long and happy 
life to both. There would be the same 
Tanrade again and the same Alice, and 
they would be married by the curé in 
the little gray church with the cracked 
bell, with the marquis and the marquise 
as notables in the front pew. In my 
enthusiasm I saw it all. 


The lane back of the House Aban- 
doned shortens the way to the chateau 
by half a kilometer. It was this lane 
that I entered at dusk by crawling un- 
der the bars that divided it from the 
back pasture full of gnarled apple- 
trees, under which half a dozen mild- 
eyed cows had settled themselves for 
the night. They rose when they caught 
sight of me and came toward me blow- 
ing deep moist breaths as a quiet chal- 
lenge to the intruder, until halted by 
the bars they stood in a curious group 
watching me until I disappeared up the 


lane, a lane screened from the suc- 
cessive pastures on either side by an 
impenetrable hedge and flanked its en- 
tire length by tall trees, their tops 
meeting overhead like the Gothic 
arches of a cathedral aisle. This roof 
of green made the lane at this hour 
so dark that I had to look sharp to 
avoid the muddy places, for the lane 
ascended like the bed of a brook until 
it reached the plateau of woodlands 
and green fields above, commanding a 
sweeping view of marsh and sea below. 

Birds fluttered nervously in the 
hedges, frightened at my approaching 
footsteps. A hare sniffing in the mid- 
dle of the path flattened his long ears 
and sprang into the thicket ahead. The 
nightingales in the forest above began 
calling to one another. Two doves 
went skimming out of the leaves over 
my head. Even a peacemaker may be 
mistaken for an enemy. And now I 
had gained the plateau and it grew 
lighter—that gentle light with which 
night favors the open places. 

There are two crossroads at the top 
of the lane. The left one leads to the 














hamlet, of Beaufort le Petit, a sunken 
cluster of farms ten good leagues from 
Pont du Sable; the right one swings 
off into the highroad half a mile be- 
yond, which in turn is met by the pri- 
vate way of the chateau skirting the 
stone wall surrounding the park, which, 
as early as 1608, served as the idle 
stronghold of the Duc de Rambutin. 
It has seen much since then and has 
stood its ground bravely under the 
stress of misfortune. The Prussians 
hammered off two of its towers, and 
an artillery fire once mowed down some 
of its oldest trees and wrecked the fres- 
coed ceiling and walls of the salon, set- 
ting fire to the south wing, which was 
never rebuilt and whose jagged and 
blackened walls the roses and vines 
have long since lovingly hidden from 
view. 

Alice bought this once splendid 
feudal estate literally for a song—the 
song in the second act of Fremier’s 
comedy, which had a long run at the 
Variétés three years ago, and in which 
she earned an enviable success and 
some beautiful bank-notes. Were the 
Duc de Rambutin alive I am sure he 
would have presented it to her—shoot- 
ing forest, stone wall, and all. They 
say he had an intolerable temper, but 
was kind to ladies and lap-dogs. 

It was not long before I unlatched 
a moss-covered gate with one hinge 
lost in the weeds—a little wobegone 
gate for intimate friends, that croaked 
like a night-bird when it opened, and 
closed with a whine. Beyond it lay a 
narrow path through a rose-garden 
leading to the chateau. This rose- 
garden is the only cultivated patch 
within the confines of the wall, for on 
either side of it tower great trees, their 
aged trunks held fast in gnarled thick- 
ets of neglected vines. It is only an- 
other “house abandoned,” this chateau 
of Alice’s, save that its bygone splen- 
dor asserts itself through the scars, and 
my own by the marsh never knew lux- 
ury even in its best days. 

“Madame is dressing,” announced 
that most faithful of old servitors, 
Pierre, who before Alice conferred a 
full-fledged butlership upon him in his 
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old age was since his youth a stage- 
carpenter at the Frangais. 

“Will monsieur have the goodness to 
wait for madame in the library?” added 
Pierre as he relieved me of my hat and 
stick, deposited them noiselessly upon 
an oak table, and led me to a portiére . 
of worn Gobelin which he lifted for me 
with a bow of the Second Empire. 

What a rich old room it is, this silent 
library of the choleric duke, with its 
walls paneled in worm-eaten oak re- 
flecting the firelight and its rows of 
volumes too close to the grave to be 
handled. Here and there above the 
high wainscoting are ancestral por- 
traits, some of them as black as a fa- 
vorite pipe. Above the great stone 
chimney-piece is a full-length figure of 
the duke in a hunting costume of green 
velvet. The candelabra that Pierre 
had just lighted on the long center- 
table, littered with silver souvenirs and 
the latest Parisian comedies, now il- 
lumined the duke’s smile, which he 
must have held with bad grace during 
the sittings. The rest of him was lost 
in the shadow above the chimney-piece 
of sculptured cherubs, whose missing 
noses have been badly restored in ce- 
ment by the gardener. 

I had settled myself in a chintz-cov- 
ered chair and was idly turning the 
pages of one of the latest of the 
Parisian comedies when I heard. the 
swish of a gown and the patter of two 
small slippered feet hurrying across the 
hall. I rose to regard my hostess with 
a feeling of tender curiosity mingled 
with resentment over her treatment of 
my old friend, when the portiére was 
lifted and Alice came toward me with 
both white arms outstretched in wel- 
come. She was so pale in her dinner 
gown of black tulle that all the blood 
seemed to have taken refuge in her 
lips—so pale that the single camellia 
thrust in her corsage was less waxen 
in its whiteness than her neck. 

I caught her hands and she stood 
close to me smiling bravely, the tips of 
her fingers trembling in my own. 

“You are ill!” I exclaimed, now thor- 
oughly alarmed. “You must go straight 
to bed.” 
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“No, no,” she replied, with an effort. 
“Only tired, very tired.” 

“You should not have let me come,” 
I protested. 

She smiled and smoothed back a 
wave of her glossy black hair and I saw 
the old mischievous gleam flash in her 
dark eyes. 

“Come,” she whispered, leading me 
to the door of the dining-room. “It is 
a secret,” she confided, with a forced 
little laugh. “Look!” And she pinched 
my arm. 

I glanced within—the table with its 
lace and silver under the glow of the 
red candle-shades was laid for two. 

“It was nice of you,” I said. 

“We shall dine alone, you and I,” she 
murmured. “I am so tired of com- 
pany.” 

I was on the point of impulsively 
mentioning poor Tanrade’s absence, but 
the subtle look in her eyes checked me. 
During dinner we should have our seri- 
ous little talk, I said to myself as we 
returned to the library-table. 

“It’s so amusing, that little comedy 
of Flandrean’s,” laughed Alice, picking 
up the volume I had been scanning. 
“The second act is a jewel with its de- 
licious situation in which Francois Vil- 
lers, the husband, and Therése, his wife, 
divorce in order to carry out between 
them a secret love-affair—a serics of 
mysterious rendezvous that terminate 
in an amusing elopement. Trés chic, 
Flandrean’s comedy. It should have a 
succés fou at the Palais Royal.” 

“Madame is served,” gravely an- 
nounced Pierre. 

Not once during dinner was Alice 
serious. Over the soup—an excellent 
bisque of écrivisses—she bubbled over 
with the latest Parisian gossip, the new 
play at the Odéon, the fashion in hats. 
With the fish she prattled on over the 
limitations of the new directoire gowns 
and the scandal involving a certain 
tenor and a duchess. Tanrade’s de- 
fense, which I had so carefully thought 
out and rehearsed in my _ garden, 
seemed doomed to remain unheard, for 
her cleverness in evading the subject, 
her sudden change to the merriest of 
moods, and her quick wit left me help- 





less. Neither did I make any better 
progress during the pheasant and the 
salad, and as she sipped but twice the 
Pommard and scarcely moistened her 
lips with the champagne my case 
seemed hopeless. Pierre finally left us 
alone over our coffee and cigarettes. I 
had become desperate. 

“Alice,” I said bluntly, ‘we are old 
friends. I have something to say to 
you of—of the utmost importance. You 
will listen, my friend, will you not, un- 
til I am quite through, for I shall not 
mention it again?” 

She leaned forward with a little start 
and gazed at me suddenly with dilated 
eyes—eyes that were the next minute 
lowered in painful submission, the cor- 
ners of her mouth contracting nerv- 
ously. 

“Mon Dieu!” she murmured, looking 
up. “Mon Dieu! But you are cruel!” 

“No,” I replied calmly. “It is you 
who are cruel.” 

“No, no, you shall not!” she ex- 
claimed, raising both ringless hands in 
protest, her breath coming quick. “I— 
I know what you are going to say. No, 
my dear friend—I beg of you—we are 
good comrades. Is it not so? Let us 
remain so.” 

“Listen,” I implored. 

“Ah, you men with your idea of 
marriage!’ she continued. “The wed- 
ding, the aunts, the cousins, who come 
staring at you for a day and giving 
you advice for years. A solemn apart- 
ment near the Etoile—madame with her 
afternoons—monsieur with his club, his 
gambling and his debts—the children 
with their English governess. A villa 
by the sea, tennis, infants and sand- 
forts. The annual stupid voyage en 
Suisse. The inane slavery of it all. 
You who are a bohemian, you who 
live—with all your freedom—all my 
freedom! Non, merci! I have seen all 
that! Bah! You are as crazy as Tan- 
rade.” 

“Alice,” I cried, “you think ay 

“Precisely, my friend.” 

She rose swiftly, crossed the room, 
and before I knew it slipped back of 
my chair, put both arms about my 
neck, kissed me, and burst into tears. 
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“There, there, mon pauvre petit,” she 
whispered. “Forgive me—I was angry 
—we are not so stupid as all that— 
eh? We are not like the stupid bour- 
geoisie.” 

“But it is not I ” T stammered. 

She caught her breath in surprise, 
straightened, and slowly retraced her 
steps to her vacant chair. 

“Ah! So it is that?” she said slow- 
ly, drawing her chair close to my own. 
Then she seated herself, rested her chin 
in her hands, and regarded me for 
some moments intently. 

“So you have come for—for him?” 
she resumed, her breast heaving. ‘I 
am right, am I not?” 

“He loves you,” I declared. “Do 
you think I am blind as to your love 
for him? You who came to greet me 
to-night out of your suffering?” 

For some moments she was silent, 
her fingers pressed over her eyes. 

“Do you love him?” I insisted. 

“No, no,” she moaned. “It is impos- 
sible.” 

“Do you know,” I continued, “that he 
has not slept or hunted or smoked for 
a week before he was forced to go to 
Paris? Can you realize what he suf- 
fers now during days of exhausting re- 
hearsals? He came to me a wreck,” I 
said. “You had been cruel and you 
have vs 

Again she had become deathly pale. 
Then at length she rose slowly, lifted 
her head proudly, and led the way back 
to the library fire. 

“You: must go,” she said. “It is 
late.” 








When the little boy of the fisherman, 
Jean Tranchard, was not to be found 
playing with the other barelegged tots 
in the mud of the village alleys or 
wandering alone on the marsh, often 
dangerously near the sweep of the in- 
coming tide, one could be quite sure 
he was safe with Tanrade. Frequently, 
too, when the maker of ballets was 
locked in his domain and his servant 
had strict orders to admit no one— 
neither Monsieur le Curé nor the 
mayor, nor so intimate a comrade as 
myself—during such hours as these the 


little boy was generally beside the com- 
poser, his chubby toes scarcely reach- 
ing to the rungs of the chair beside 
Tanrade’s working-desk. 

Though the little boy was barely 
seven he was a sturdy little chap with 
fair curly hair, blue eyes, and the quick 
gestures of his father. He had a way 
of throwing out his chest when he was 
pleased, and gesticulating with open 
arms and closed fists when excited, 
which is peculiar to the race of fisher- 
men. The only time when he was per- 
fectly still was when Tanrade worked 
in silence. He would then often sit be- 
side him for hours waiting until the 
composer dropped his pen, swung 
round in his chair to the keyboard at 
his elbow, and while the piano rang 
with melody the little boy’s eyes 
danced. He forgot during such mo- 
ments of ecstasy that his father was 
either out at sea with his nets or back 
in the village good-naturedly drunk, or 
that his mother, who walked with the 
stride of a man and whom he vaguely 
remembered, was dead. 

Tanrade was a so much better father 
to him than his own that the rest of 
his wretched little existence did not 
count. When the father was fishing, 
the little boy cared for himself. He 
knew how to heat the pot and make 
the soup when there was any to make. 
He knew where to dig for clams and 
sputtering crabs. It was the bread that 
bothered him most—it cost two sous. 
It was Tanrade who discovered and 
softened these hard details. 

The house in which the fisherman 
and the little boy live is tucked away 
in an angle of the walled lane leading 
out to the marsh. This stone house of 
Tranchard’s takes up as little room as 
possible, since its front dare not en- 
croach upon the lane and its back is 
hunched up against the angle of the 
wall. The house has but two com- 
partments—the loft above stored with 
old nets and broken oars, and the liv- 
ing-room beneath, whose dirt floor 
dampened the feet of an oak cupboard, 
a greasy table, a chair with a broken 
leg, and a mahogany bed. Over the 
soot-blackened chimney-piece is a paint- 
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Outside in the mist-soaked lane three toothless fisherwomen gossiped in whispers. 


ed figure of the Virgin, and a frigate in Now and then he slipped his gaunt 
a bottle. hand in the breast of his cassock of 

Monsieur le Curé had been watching rusty black, drew out a steel watch, felt 
all night beside the mahogany bed. under a patchwork-quilt for a small 
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feverish wrist, counted its feeble pulse, 
and filling a pewter spoon with a mix- 
ture of aconite, awakened the little boy 
who gazed at him with hollow eyes 
sunken above cheeks of dull crimson. 

In the corner, his back propped 
against the cupboard, his bare feet 
tucked under him, dozed Tranchard. 
There was not much else he could do, 
for he was soaked to the skin and half 
drunk. Occasionally he shifted his feet, 
awakened, and dimly remembered the 
little boy was worse; that this news 
had been hailed to him by the skipper 
of the mackerel smack, La Belle Marie, 
and that he had hauled in his empty 
nets and come home. 

As the gray light of dawn crept into 
the room, the little boy again grew 
restless. He opened the hollow eyes 
and saw dimly the black figure of the 
curé, 

“Tanné,” he whimpered. “Where is 
he, Tanné?” 

“Monsieur Tanrade will come,” re- 
turned the curé, “if you go to sleep like 
a brave little man.” 

“Tanné,” repeated the child and 
closed his eyes obediently. 

A cock crowed in a distant yard 
awakening a sleek cat who emerged 
from beneath the bed, yawned, 
stretched her claws, and walked out of 
the narrow doorway into the misty 
lane. 

The curé rose stiffly, went over to 
the figure in the corner and shook it. 
Tranchard started up out of a sound 
sleep. 

“Tell madame when she arrives that 
I have gone for Doctor Thévenet. I 
shall return before night.” 

“I won’t forget,” grumbled Tran- 
chard. 

“T have left instructions for ma- 
dame beside the candle. See that you 
keep the kettle boiling for the poul- 
tices.” 

The fisherman nodded. “Eh ben! 
How is it with the kid?” he inquired. 
“He does not take after his mother. 
Sacristi! She was as strong as a 
horse, my woman.” 


Monsieur le Curé did not reply. He 


had taken down his flat black hat from 


a peg and was carefully adjusting his 
square black cravat edged with white 
beneath his chin, when Alice de Bré- 
ville entered the doorway. 

“How is his temperature?’ she 
asked eagerly, unpinning a filmy green 
veil and throwing aside a gray auto- 
mobile coat. 

Monsieur le Curé graciously uncov- 
ered his head. “There has been no 
change since you left at midnight,” he 
said gravely. “The fever is still high, 
the pulse weaker. I am going for Doc- 
tor Thévenet after mass. There is a 
train at eight.” 

Tranchard was now on his knees fan- 
ning a pile of fagots into a blaze, the 
acrid smoke drifting back into the low- 
ceiled room. 

“T will attend to it,” said Alice, turn- 
ing to the fisherman. “Tell my chauf- 
feur to wait at the church for Monsieur 
le Curé. The auto is at the end of the 
lane.” 

For some minutes after the clatter 
of Tranchard’s sabots had died away 
in the lane, Alice de Bréville and Mon- 
sieur le Curé stood in earnest conversa- 
tion beside the table. 

“It may save the child’s life,” pleaded 
the priest. There was a ring of in- 
sistence in his voice, a gleam in his eyes 
that made the woman beside him 
tremble. 

“You do not understand,” she ex- 
claimed, her breast heaving. “You do 
not realize what you ask of me. I can- 
not.” 

“You must,” he insisted. “He might 
not understand it coming from me. 
You and he are old friends. You must, 
I tell you. Were he only here the 
child would be happy, the fever would 
be broken. It must be broken and 
quickly. Thévenet will tell you that 
when he comes.” 

Alice raised her hands to her temples. 

“Will you?” he pleaded. 

“Yes,” she replied half-audibly. 

Monsieur le Curé gave a sigh of re- 
lief. 

“God be with you!” said he. 

He watched her as she wrote in haste 
the following telegram in pencil upon 
the back of a crumpled envelope: 
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Monsieur TANRADE, Théatre des Folies Pa- 
risiennes, Paris. 
Batiste’s child very ill. Come at once. 
A. DE BREVILLE. 


This she handed to the priest in si- 
lence. Monsieur le Curé tucked it safe- 
ly in the breast of his cassock. “God 
be with you!” he repeated and turned 
out into the lane. He ran, for the 
cracked bell for mass had ceased ring- 
ing. 

The woman stood still by the table as 
if in a dream, then she staggered to 
the door, closed it, and throwing her- 
self on her knees by the bedside of the 
sleeping boy, buried her face in her 
hands. 

The child stirred, awakened by her 
sobbing. 

“Tanné,” he cried feebly. 

“He will come,” she said. 

Outside in the mist-soaked lane three 
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toothless fisherwomen, passing, gos- 
siped in whispers. 


Almost any day that you pass 
through the village you will see a chub- 
by little rascal who greets you with a 
cheery “Bonjour” and runsgaway, drag- 
ging a tin horse with a broken tail. 
Should you chance to glance over my 
wall you will discover the tattered rem- 
nants of two Japanese lanterns hanging 
among the fruit-trees. They are all that 
remain of a féte save the memory of 
two friends to whom the whole world 
now seems couleur de rose. 


“Hi, there! wake up! Where’s Su- 
zette? Where’s the coffee! Daylight 
and not a soul up! Mon Dieu, what a 
house! Hurry up, mon vieux! Alice 
is waiting!” 





To a Chinaman 


OOSE-JOINTED and immune, Wang shuffles by, 
A pigmy Atlas with his bag, as he 
Turns a sheer front of immobility 
To every curious or indifferent eye. 


Serene, thin-lipped, inscrutable, he nods 

Mid steam and soap, and bland and smilingly 
Accepts with fine impartiality 

Caucasian dollars or Caucasian gods, 


Mongol or Aryan—Buddhist, pagan, worse— 

I think those long lean hands in millions go 

Across a million counters, stretched out—so— 
To cleanse the vesture of a universe. 


Then when the incense of the poppy floods 
His subtle brain and dims his furtive eye, 
He hears his yellow rivers rolling by 

And marks Confucius grinning in the suds. 


ALAN SULLIVAN. 























‘in the main preventable, which indirect, 


ly affects the pocket book of each. 


2 one of us; howfives start and the 


OMBUSTION or burning is the 
chemical union of oxygen with 
the combustible material attend- 

ed by heat and light. In order that 
a substance will burn, two conditions 
are necessary. There must be oxygen 
present and the temperature raised to 
the ignition point, which varies in dif- 
ferent materials; and, it may be stated 
in passing, many materials ordi- 
narily regarded as incombustible will 
burn under certain conditions; as, for 
example, iron, in an atmosphere of oxy- 
gen, will burn as readily as wood un- 
der ordinary conditions. Both of the 
conditions named are absolutely essen- 
tial to a fire; anything removing one or 
both will cause combustion to cease. 
Water, which is the greatest of all 
extinguishers, brings about the desired 
result by lowering the temperature of 
the burning material and the air where 
it comes in contact to a point below the 
temperature of ignition, and also by the 
formation of steam, which excludes the 
air from contact with the burning mass. 
There are various other materials and 
devices used for the extinguishment of 
fire, but there is none to be compared 
with water. Many of the devices used 


do not lower the temperature, but act 
on the principle of excluding the air, 
by forming a heavy gas which hangs 





like a pall over the fire, from contact 
with the burning material. 

Although a large number of these de- 
vices are of value in extinguishing in- 
cipient fires under favorable conditions, 
they are practically useless for fires hav- 
ing freeeventilation. Samples of these 
devices were purchased in the open 
market some time ago by a prominent 
fire-insurance engineer, who had the 
group analyzed by three different chem- 
ists. In one case the analysis showed 
99.5 per cent. of bicarbonate of soda 
and 0.5 per cent. of red ochre. The 
bicarbonate of soda can be purchased in 
quantity for about 134 cents a pound. 
Each tube commonly contained 212 to 
3 pounds. The cost of the tin box and 
its label may be enough to bring the 
whole ‘up to Io or 15 cents. The so- 
called “soda-water” fire extinguishers— 
copper cylinders so frequently noticed 
hung up in conspicuous places around 
business and public buildings—con- 
tained 2, 3, or 4 gallons of a strong 
solution of bicarbonate of soda, with a 
bottle of acid at the top, so arranged 
that it can be upset into the soda and 
water, thereupon generating a strong 
pressure by the evolution of carbonic 
acid gas. A typical analysis of a hand- 
grenade showed the presence of com- 
mon salt in large quantity. The ma- 
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surance in Foreign Countries, the fol- 
lowing information is culled: 

Thirty European cities gave an 
average fire loss per capita for five 
years of 61 cents, as against an average 
of $3.10 per capita for 252 American 
cities. Six European countries gave an 
average loss per capita of 33 cents, the 


Mi 7 United States being $2.47. The reason 





“ 


terials, the chemist reported, were “in- 
ert,” and “their advantage over plain 
water is that they do not freeze at ordi- 
nary winter temperature.” Pails marked 
conspicuously “For fire only,” judi- 
ciously distributed throughout an estab- 
lishment and regularly inspected, are 
more to be preferred. 


A little fire is quickly trodden out, 
Which, being suffered, rivers cannot quench. 


The annual fire waste in the United 
States from preventable causes is sim- 
ply appalling. The remedy for this la- 
mentable state of affairs lies in careful- 
ness and the installation of preventive 
and protective measures by cities, 
towns and villages throughout the coun- 
try, as well as by individual property- 
owners. 

From a special consular report on In- 


of the advantage enjoyed by European 
as compared with American cities is 
due to the stringent building laws, the 
strict enforcement of regulations gov- 
erning the storage, handling and trans- 
portation of highly inflammable sub- 
stances and explosives, together with 
the safeguarding of all more or less 
hazardous manufacturing processes, 
which obtains in Europe. 

In France, moreover, the law makes 
every person responsible for any loss, 
damage or injury_ caused by his act, 
carelessness or negligence. In conse- 
quence of this statute, it is the practise 
in France for a tenant to insure, in one 
policy, the responsibility for damage to 
building and its contents, his own 
property, and responsibility for damage 
to neighbors; the landlord insures his 
own property, responsibility for dam- 
age to tenant, and responsibility to 
property of neighbor. Causes of fires 
are also investigated by the commis- 
sioners of police. cs 

Then, again, in the United States, 
the increased and intense industrial ac- 
tivity, the evolution of the small shop 
and store into the gigantic industrial 
establishment, workshop or department 
store of large area, the universal use of 
electricity, of chemical and other indus- 
trial processes, involving more or less 
danger of fire, have not been counter- 
balanced by the advance in the installa- 
tion of fire preventive and protective 
appliances. 

This inadequacy in fire protection, re- 
marks a prominent insurance man, is 
primarily due to the growth of our cen- 
ters of population; water-works sys- 
tems, designed upon a basis of normal 
increase of population and industry, and 
limited, as to cost, to an amount such 
as citizens could be induced to incur, 
soon become inadequate for fire pro- 
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tection when urban growth proceeds at 
the rate frequently witnessed in recent 
years. Lack of ample water supply and 
proper distribution, insufficient pressure 
and absence of separate fire-main sys- 
tems and gate valves are among the 
most common defects of civic water- 
works. The sky-scraper, the mammoth 
department store and warehouse, large 
manufacturing plants, must, partly in 
consequence of this frequent inadequacy 
of water supply and fire-fighting facili- 
ties, instal special protection of their 
own. 

The adoption of better fire preventive 
and protective construction and equip- 
ment has been urged upon the public 
repeatedly, accompanied by inducements 
in the shape of reduced fire-insurance 
premiums for each and every recom- 
mendation carried out. The great and 
lasting good accomplished in fire pre- 
vention and protection by various fire 
underwriting associations throughout 
the country, which have been organized 
and financed by the fire-insurance com- 
panics, cannot be overestimated. 

It is the public, however—it is every 
citizen—who ought to be brought to a 
realization of the seriousness of existing 
conditions. Recommendations and plans 
for the betterment of municipal fire 
departments and water supply cannot, 
obviously, be carried out unless they are 
approved and supported by all thinking, 
broad-minded citizens, seeing that such 
projects necessarily involve the ex- 
penditure of large sums of public 
money, the granting of which usually 
depends upon the vote of the taxpayer. 
Adequate fire protection may truly be 
called the burning question of the day. 

Carelessness—heedless, reckless, 
senseless carelessness—costs the State 
about seven millions of dollars a year, 
says Henry D. Davis, Ohio State fire 
marshal. Who pays the loss? The in- 
surance companies? No; the office of 
insurance companies is fiduciary simply. 
They appraise the danger, tax it, and 
distribute the loss. Every wage-earner 
pays his share in advance, it being part 
of his rent. The annual fire loss and 
the cost of fire department and water- 
works systems are equal to I5 per cent. 


of the total year’s product of all the in- 
dustries of the country. So every pro- 
ducer gives one and a half hours out of 
each ten-hour day to make good the 
fire loss. 

Carelessness with smoking and the 
careless use of matches rank high as 
one of the chief causes that go to aug- 
ment the annual national ash-heap. The 
Continental Insurance Company of New 
York published a list, a short time ago, 
of 79,931 fires, covering a period of 
nine years, classified by causes. Of this 
number, 4,245 were of unknown origin 
and 10,884 were exposure fires, a total 
of 15,129. Deducting this number from 
the aggregate number of fires, a balance 
is left of 64,802, 15,558, or 24 per cent., 





of which were caused by carelessness! 
Defective heating appliances, such as 
stoves, flues, chimneys, etc., were re- 
sponsible for 16,886 fires, a ratio of 26 
per cent., so that these two causes alone 
were responsible for 32,444 fires out of 
64,802, or 50 per cent.! 

Analyzing the causes of fires in the 
State of Massachusetts during the year 
1906, it is found that, out of a total of 
4,822 fires, 604 were of unknown origin, 
leaving 4,218 fires classified by causes. 
Of this number, carelessness with smo- 
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king and matches was responsible for 
785 fires; fires tracing their origin to 
carelessness in the use of gasoline, kero- 
sene, kerosene-lamps, candles, gas-jets, 
etc., amounted to 682; defective chim- 
neys, flues, stoves, stovepipes and fur- 
naces caused 838 fires; sparks igniting 
rubbish and spontaneous combustion 
rolled up a total of 409 fires, and in- 
cendiarism and tramps 142 fires, making 
2,854 fires from the above-named causes 
out of a total of 4,218, leaving a bal- 
ance of 1,364 fires from all other causes 
combined. 

Millions of dollars’ worth of property 
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is destroyed annually from fires orig- 
inating in rubbish-heaps. Cellars, attics 
and closets, the latter especially, are 
often crammed with rubbish of all de- 
scriptions; varnished furniture, dry as 
tinder; rags, many of them greasy and 
ripe for spontaneous combustion, and 
painting oils, liable to take fire when 
the sun beats upon the roof of the at- 
tic. Attics frequently attain a tempera- 
ture of 110 degrees Fahrenheit, which 








is the ignition point for matches, and 
it is no unusual occurrence for matches 
to be left in the pockets of old clothes 
stored away there and forgotten. 

It would.seem that frequent warn- 
ings should have the effect of deterring 
people from a resort to dangerous prac- 
tises, but experience teaches that such 
is not the case. Perhaps not one in a 
hundred persons who try to build a fire 
by the hurry-up method of applying 
kerosene is ignorant of the fact that 
disaster may result. They pour on the 
oil and take the risk. They realize that 
trouble does not always ensue. If they 
give the matter any thought at all, they 
think that they may do with impunity 
that which has so often proved fatal to 
others. The user of kerosene, as a 
short-cut to making a fire, is like the 
person who is so much about machinery 
that he acquires the habit of indiffer- 
ence to danger. Familiarity with dan- 
gerous things in both cases breeds a 
contempt for them which is not as con- 
ducive to safety as the wholesome fear 
of the man who knows nothing about 
machinery except that it works inexora- 
bly and is apt to prove mischievous to 
those who do not respect its peculiari- 
ties. 

There was a time when sermons were 
preached on the folly of using oil for 
accelerating a fire, but they are heard 
no longer. The world has come to rec- 
ognize the fact that those who use the 
kerosene-can as a hurry-up proposition 
know what they are doing and are will- 
ing to take chances. To such it is as 
idle to preach care as it is to warn a 
man that he may lose his money if he 
gambles. When a silly fellow parts with 
his hard-earned coin to the gambler, 
cupidity outweighs all other considera- 
tions; when a man or woman lights a 
fire with kerosene, convenience is more 
thought of than danger. 

Pouring gasoline from one vessel to 
another in a room in which there is an 
open flame is another senseless prac- 
tise. The vapor of gasoline travels fast, 
and is drawn to any near-by fire, lamp, 
candle or gas-jet. Hunting the source 
of an odor of gasoline with a light is 
a dangerous proceeding. The result is 
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always instantaneous and ofttimes dis- 
astrous to life and property. 
Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark, unfathomed caves of ocean bear. 
Full many a maid has toyed with gasoline, 
And straightway climbed the golden stair. 
Incendiarism plays no inconsiderable 
part in augmenting the annual fire loss. 
Many of the fires classified as being due 
to incendiarism are doubtless caused by 


tramps, enemies, etc.; but a large pro- - 


portion is the result of overinsurance, 
which alone can make burning to de- 
fraud the companies profitable. 

Arson, however, is a most difficult 
crime to establish successfully in a court 
of law. When any other crime lias 
been committed—burglary or murder, 
for instance—the evidence of crime is 
almost invariably present. A burglar 
must force admittance to an establish- 
ment, and often tools may be found in 
the place, or, if the criminal is caught, 
on his person, while the owner has easy 
access to the premises and the evidences 
of the crime are not consumed. To 
prove an alibi, the burglar must suborn 
perjury; but the arsonist can time the 
starting of a destroying fire so that he 
can prove an alibi by true testimony. 

Numerous cases have come to the no- 
tice of various State fire marshals and 
other investigating officials in which 
properties in losing businesses were in- 
sured for several times their actual 
value, thereby furnishing so attractive 
a reward for the crime of incendiarism 
that men of feeble principle were con- 
fronted with an almost irresistible 
temptation to defraud the fire-insurance 
companies by applying the torch. 

In a recent investigation by a fire 
marshal, the following facts were 
brought to light: A house, with two 
acres of town lots, sold for $3,600. The 
purchaser secured three _ policies, 
amounting to $3,600, on the house, and 
three policies, of $160 each, from one 
company on a 6-foot by 14-foot shed, 
which was insured as a corn-crib, a 
storehouse and a feed-room. On the 
third night afterward these burned, and 
the firemen who attended accidentally 
knocked over a chicken-coop, which was 
carrying $150 of insurance. At the fire 





marshal’s examination, it was shown 
that the out-buildings could be replaced 
for $40, and that the house was unin- 
habitable. 

Insurance-agents, as a class, are at 
least as honest as the average business 
man; but it is not surprising that they 
are sometimes beguiled by the oily and 
insinuating ways of their fellow towns- 
men into writing a risk for more than 
its actual value, when adjusters—who, 
by the way, are presumably experts in 
unearthing the real causes of fires, men 
of more than average intelligence, and 
well versed in the various peculiarities 
of claimants—are also, on occasions, 
led to do an injustice to the insurance 
company employing them, because of 
the eminently successful manner in 
which the policy-holder has carried out 
his unscrupulous and underground de- 
signs, 

The average property loss by fire for 
the past five years in the United States 
was $213,882,340. Taking into consid- 
eration the fact that the great conflagra- 
tions at Baltimore and San Francisco 
occurred during the period named, it is 
necessary to eliminate these losses be- 
fore a yearly normal average property 
loss can be determined; so we will say 
that $180,000,000 more nearly approxi- 
mates this loss. 

Proceeding on this basis, we will en- 
deavor to show, so far as practicable, 
the incidental losses arising from this 
enormous annual ash-heap: Normal 
average property loss per annum, $180,- 
000,000; annual cost of fire-department 
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maintenance, $25,000,000; annual cost 
of maintaining water-works systems for 
fire purposes only, $1,665,000; annual 
loss of profits for three months at the 
rate of 12 per cent. per annum on mar- 
ketable goods estimated to be worth 
$90,000,000, $2,700,000; wages lost to 
employees—estimated number, 60,000— 
thrown out of work for an.average time 
of three weeks, calculated on a yearly 
wage of $520 each, $1,800,000; average 
rent loss on establishments—estimated 
worth $60,000,0c00—figured on a basis 
of 6 per cent. of cost for a minimum of 
three months, $900,000; total loss, esti- 
mated, $222,065,000. 

There are other indirect losses occa- 
sioned by the vast annual destruction of 
property in the United States with 
which we are all familiar, such as those 
incurred by manufacturing concerns on 
account of the stoppage of orders from 
establishments damaged or destroyed 


by fire; the loss of customers or clients 
through a more or less protracted 
period of enforced shutdowns; the loss 
to business in general through the in- 
ability or disinclination of those who 
have been thrown out of work, or suf- 
fered a reduction in their income, to 
purchase or invest in many things they 
were in the habit of doing under nor- 
mal conditions, 

The full extent of loss and incon- 
venience suffered by the community 
from these and other contingencies aris- 
ing from such a vast destruction of the 
country’s tangible property cannot, of 
course, be even approximately esti- 
mated; but no country, however great 
its wealth and natural resources may be, 
can continue to suffer this enormous 
annual drain without materially affect- 
ing the prosperity of its citizens and 
imposing an increasingly heavy tax 
upon its property-owners. 





OTHER people’s troubles always seem exaggerated to us. It is our own that 


assume heroic proportions. 


ENVIRONMENT is a sculptor who shapes the clay of our lives. 


WE are never quite as happy or as miserable as we imagine. 


Tue best of a picture or a book lies not in the thought it contains, but in 


the thought it suggests. 


WoMeEN often mistake a sprained vanity for a broken heart. 














“THE LETTER WRITER.” 
From the Painting by Edmund C. Tarbell. 
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Ediaund C. Tarbell 


A MASTER OF BEAUTIFUL, CRISP, AND PRECIOUS BRUSHWORK 
IN EASEL PAINTINGS 


By Charles de Kay 


ITH the exception of certain no- 

table artists who regard the 

fine arts as the affair of a lim- 

ited class of citizens composed of the 

cultured and the well-to-do, the gen- 

eral opinion looks the other way and 

considers that the best and most en- 

during art must spring from communi- 

ties in which a majority, if not the 

great mass, of the people appreciates 
and enjoys art. 


If the aristocratic minds among art- 
ists and amateurs expect no good to 
come from attempts to “popularize” 
art, the democratic minds at all events 
yearn for an ideal condition of things 
when taste shall be so widespread that 
the sentiment and thought of an entire 
nation shall express themselves eas- 
ily and without hindrance through all 
the various forms of art, from a capi- 
tol to a candlestick, just as religious 
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“GIRL MENDING.” 
From the Painting by Edmund C. Tarbell. Owned by R. T. Paine, 2nd. 


feeling expresses itself through the dif- 
ferent church organizations or political 
enterprise through the press. 

One side agrees that without a royal 
patron like Ludwig II. the musical 
jramas of Richard Wagner would never 
have been written. The other claims 
that the people can and in time will as- 
sist and stimulate the creation of great 
masterpieces, perhaps greater than 
those which owed their existence to the 
favor of popes and potentates. 


All organizations like the Sculpture 
Society, the National Arts Club, the 
Arts and Crafts of Boston, the Society 
of Craftsmen of New York, endeavor 
to enlist as wide a circle of laymen as 
possible, in order that correct ideas con- 
cerning art shall be made as general 
as those of a very different sort, which 
already sway great numbers of people. 
Latterly there has been begun the pub- 
lication of a ten-volume cyclopedia of 
masterpieces, with the hope that fami- 
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“BREAKFAST ON THE PIAZZA.” 
From the Painting by Edmund C. Tarbell. 


lies and libraries having such a work 
of reference at hand would find it an 


aid to education in art. Drawing of 
still-life is taught in the public schools. 
All these efforts show how general 
must be the belief that a whole nation 
can be sensibly raised from a low level 
to a higher one, so far as the apprecia- 
tion of art is concerned. 

When it comes to the artists who are 
engaged in this more or less conscious 
uplifting of the masses, there are those 


(The Artist’s Family.) 
Owned by F. P. Carpenter. 


who devote themselves to populariza- 
tion with zeal, although their own work 
may call for considerable education to 
appreciate it. Mr. George de Forest 
Brush and Mr. Abbott H. Thayer are 
examples in point, both greatly inter- 
ested in the minor arts and sciences 
which appeal to those who do not study 
architecture, sculpture, or painting. 
Others help the cause by the very na- 
ture of their own art work. Such an 
artist is Mr. Edmund C. Tarbell. 
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“PORTRAIT OF A YOUNG LADY IN SUNLIGHT.” 
From the Painting by Edmund C. Tarbell. 


There are artists who, by reason of 
the conditions in which they are placed 
or because of a natural turn for the 
spectacular, are seldom happy unless 
the public has some occasion to occupy 
itself about them or their doings or their 
work. Examples of this variety can be 
recalled without an invidious mention of 
names. There are others who shrink 
from bublic affairs and are happy only 


when they can follow their bent with- 
out being subjected to the annoyance 
of publicity. Enough for them if they 
can wrest a living from the world by the 
exercise of unflinching industry, and 
gradually create about them a small cir- 
cle of admirers who appreciate their 
modest purpose and rate them all the 
higher because they do not clamor from 
the housetops for recognition. 





EDMUND C. TARBELL 














“PREPARING FOR THE MATINEE.” 


From the Painting by Edmund C. Tarbell. 


There can be no question that the 
greatest centers of population. offer the 
largest prizes in art as well as in other 
professions, but it is especially in lit- 
erature, the arts and sciences, that res- 
idence in big cities brings with it diffi- 
cult problems for men and women who 
must have quiet and a reasonable meas- 
ure of solitude in order to do their best 
work. Exceptions of course exist ; there 


Owned by the St. Louis Art Museum. 


is no universal rule; but it is plain that 
for the most part the artistic tempera- 
ment is best served by a minimum of 
outside excitement. And in fact we see 
how common it is for painters and 
sculptors to escape from the city as soon 
as they have won commissions that war- 
rant them in establishing a studio on 
some restful countryside. 

The career of Edmund Tarbell re- 
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enforces the belief that a man gets the 
best out of life in a creative way if he 
can avoid the distractions of residence 
in a place where social and other com- 
plications divert his mind from work. 
He has, it is true, the responsibility of 
classes in drawing and painting at the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts, but his 
life while in that city is comparatively 
uneventful, and in summer he lives at 
Newcastle by the sea. Yet New York, 
whither he did not follow a goodly 
number of his former fellow students 
and comrades, has been charmed by the 
steady advance, of the quality of his 
painting.. In all likelihood he has 
gained much because he has resisted 
the current that sets artists with a cer- 
tain fatality toward the great vortex 
of commerce. In the little exhibitions of 
the Ten American Painters which ap- 
pear each winter at the Montross Gal- 
leries, he takes a leading place. The 
lovers of individual and delightful 
brushwork, who have learned to look 
forward to these shows with a fair ex- 
pectation of esthetic enjoyment, are 
specially concerned in the sendings from 
the studio of Tarbell. 

An artist of his acquaintance re- 
marked: ‘Tarbell? Why, he has so 
many medals*that his children play at 
checkers with “em.” 

As far back as 1890 the Academy of 
Design decreed the Clarke Prize to this 
young painter, and three years later at 
the exhibition of the Society of Amer- 
ican Artists a fine nude “The Bath” 
was purchased for the Shaw Fund. 
The same year Tarbell won a medal at 
the World’s Fair in Chicago. He took 
the first Hallgarten prize at the Acad- 
emy the following year, and in 1895 
invaded Philadelphia, not only captur- 
ing the Walter Lippincott prize at the 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, 
but also the gold medal at the Philadel- 
phia Art Club. In 1897 he obtained 


honorable mention at the Tennessee Ex- 
position in Nashville. 

It was the year 1900, however, that 
proved a “banner” year for Tarbell. He 
took first prize at the exhibition held 
during the summer in the Worcester 
Museum, three medals at the exhibi- 


tion of the Mechanics’ Association in 
Boston, and a bronze medal at the Paris 
Exposition. The following year brought 
a third prize at the Carnegie Institute 
in Pittsburg. Among more recent 
awards is a first prize at Worcester. 
He was appointed on the International 
Jury of Awards at the St. Louis Expo- 
sition in 1904. The same year saw him 
elected an associate of the National 
Academy of Design in New York, and 
two years later he became an acade- 
mician. 

New York had a chance to appre- 
ciate Mr. Tarbell’s work at its best in 
1907, when the Montross Galleries 
showed two dozen pictures. They in- 
cluded some of the illustrations here 
given, such as “Girl Mending,’ lent 
by Mr. R. T. Paine, 2d; “Girl Crochet- 
ing,” belonging to the sculptor Bela 
Pratt; “Portraits of Girl and Horse,” 
lent by Mr. S. D. Warren; “Break- 
fast on the Piazza,” lent by Mr. F. P. 
Carpenter. Here were to be seen “The 
Venetian Blind,” interior with female 
figure, belonging to the Worcester Art 
Museum; “The Breakfast Room,” a 
triumph of atmosphere and_ still-life, 
the property of Clement Newbold, 
Esq.; “Girls. Reading,” and ‘Peeping 
Through the Blinds.” 

One might say that Mr. Tarbell has 
developed into the poet of domesticity, 
so well do his pictures describe the 
home life. And yet it would be wrong 
to class him among the painters of do- 
mestic genre, because he eschews the 
anecdote and the story. Like many of 
the old Hollanders and Flemings, he 
paints what he sees about him without 
seeking character studies or uncommon 
subjects, without appealing to the hu- 
mor of his observers or trying to rouse 
them by some dramatic point. 

Mr. Tarbell is now in the best period 
for producing works of art, having been 
born in 1862 at West Groton, Mass. 
After studying in the schools of the 
Boston Museum, where now he is in- 
structor, he went to Paris and put him- 
self under the care of Messieurs Bou- 
langer and Lefebvre. It must be said 
that his painting does not recall even 
remotely that of these two noted 
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“GIRL CROCHETING.” 
From the Painting by Edmund C. Tarbell. Owned by Bela L. Pratt. 


Frenchmen. Gradually he has worked 
out a style of his own which makes one 
think sometimes of the Frenchman 
Chardin, particularly in his handling of 
still-life, sometimes of Velasquez. Ver- 
meer of Delft is also suggested; but he 
is less cold in his color than the Dutch 
master. 

At a recent Academy exhibition Tar- 
bell showed a portrait of President See- 
Ive of Smith College which suggests 
these old masters—Chardin in the firm 


but delicate management of the table, 
chair and other objects in the room, 
Velasquez in the figure. An exacting 
critic might find fault with the relative 
importance given to the surroundings 
of the studious-looking president. He 
might demur to the proportions of the 
picture on the ground that for a por- 
trait there was a trifle too much of the 
chamber recorded on the canvas, the 
result of which might be that attention 
would be distracted from the person de- 
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“PORTRAITS OF GIRL AND HORSE.” 
From the Painting by Edmund C. Tarbell. Owned by S. D. Warren. 


picted to the environment of the figure. 
But all is painted with such quiet grace, 
such suavity, such delightful command 
of grays, that no one could ask a painter 
to take a reef in a canvas so delicious 
in brushwork. Sensitive, fastidious 
hands charmingly painted tally with the 
scholastic face. It is a real pleasure to 
note the harmonious but low color- 
scheme, and, at a time when the bold 
and vibrating portraits of Sargent have 
captivated the attention and affected 


the style of so many English and Amer- 
ican painters, to find another painter 
producing equally interesting effects by 
a very different kind of technique. 
‘Breakfast on the Piazza” is an out- 
of-door picture in brilliant sunlight, of 
mother, three little daughters, and son 
—the family of the artist—seated about 
a table on an open porch in full view of 
an inlet from the ocean. The boy’s 
face, fronting the spectator, and that of 
one of the girls in profile, are in strong 
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shadow. The oldest girl on the right 
turns her face nearly full and looks 
straight out of the picture. All the 
others are intent on the meal. The 
grouping is happy, and so are the up- 
right lines of house and pillar on the 
right side of the canvas, the level lines 
of the opposite shore running along the 
horizon. Here we have the problem of 
figures in sunlight attacked by a man 
who is best known for his interiors 
bathed in a soit dispersed light. It is 
the kind of subject oftener treated by 
Frank Benson, but Tarbell knows how 
to master it, although perhaps not so 
brilliantly as the other. 

Certainly if one had the choice, one 
would be disposed to prefer a picture 
like the “Girl Crocheting,” an interior 
with pictures on the wall, a table, and, 
beyond the table, with her back to the 
window, a young woman absorbed in 
her thoughts and her work. One scarce- 
ly knows what to admire most, the at- 
mosphere of the room, the simple 
Vermeerlike figure, the way the vase 
and flowers and table are painted, or the 
method by which the painter represents 
without insistence the copy of Velas- 
quez’s portrait of Pope Innocent X., 
which hangs against the wall. It be- 
longs to the sculptor Bela L. Pratt. 
These pictures reflect the home life in 
its most charming and intimate phase. 

Like the latter is the bit of quietude 
and home: “The Letter Writer,” in 
which one sees Miss “Josephine” wri- 
ting at a colonial bookcase-desk, as she 
sits in profile, while Miss Mercie nearly 
full-face reads her book in an armchair 
to the right. The big porcelain lamp 
with its shade, the glass carafe on the 
table, the pictures on the walls, the fur- 
niture, and the light streaming in by the 
two windows are wrought with singular 
truth, yet in a broad and easy wav. 
The chief figure, in a white morning 
gown, is illuminated by a powerful light 
from the left, as if from an open door 
in the wall that is not shown. These 
two lights, the one from the windows 
in the rear and the stronger one from 
the unseen door, produce different ef- 
fects on the two figures, giving the one 
face and figure a strong direct illumina- 


if 


tion, but throwing the other into half- 
lights where the two conflict. 

It might be said of this last picture 
that as a picture, and not a mere trans- 
script from nature, it lacks a center and 
a common bond of interest to unite 
mother and child. If you cover up 
about one-half of this composition, 
whichever it may be, the other half of- 
fers a complete and satisfactory picture. 
Indeed it would not be impossible to cut 
the canvas just behind the young seated 
lady and form two pictures out of one! 
I am not sure that such a thing would 
be the act of vandalism it might at 
first blush seem. Who knows but the 
two figures would look better on sep- 
arate canvases? It is safe to say, how- 
ever, that any one who looks at the 
original will scarcely think of such a 
thing, because the wiles of the paint- 
er’s brush will blind him. The work- 
manship sings so pretty a song that in 
the pure pleasure of contemplation the 
idea would probably never find admit- 
tance. 

Such scenes make one long to see 
Tarbell attempt the story in paint, that 
genre which has been so ridiculed and 
sneered at and shouted down for the 
last few decades, for the very good 
reason that it has been made an abom- 
ination by bad painters and near-mas- 
ters and dilettanti. The story in paint, 
the pictorial anecdote, the literary pic- 
ture became-impossible in the hands of 
artists who could not paint so as to give 
delight through the beauty of their ut- 
terance. Oil-painting was the wrong 
medium for them. Black and white or 
pastels handled with telling brevity and 
spirit, or water-colors full of light and 
lightsome touches, had been the better 
means for such expressions on their 
part; but they stuck to oils and alien- 
ated their public. 

But in itself genre will always re- 
main one and a natural expression of 
the painter’s mind, and when delivered 
in oils will always assert its power of 
attraction, provided the painter is a 
master of paint. Considering the de- 
gree of skill to which Mr. Tarbell has 
risen, there seems no reason to doubt 
that he can succeed where men less skil- 
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ful have failed, and that to his exquisite 


handling of light, of the figure, and of 
still-life he can add the telling of a 
story without danger to his art. 

Not that it should be for a moment 
forgotten that the introduction of such 
ideas complicates an artist’s problem 
seriously and lays him open to dangers 
that may be very easily imagined. He 
is no longer judged from the technical 
point alone, and the story itself may 
bore or displease some persons, and 
those the very persons he is most anx- 
ious to hold. Yet there is also a danger 
in keeping too long to so narrow a field 
as that in which Mr. Tarbell has 
achieved his triumphs hitherto. There 
are stories and stories. There is sen- 
timent and sentiment. The story-teller 
is not necessarily trivial, nor the man 
of sentiment of necessity a sentimental- 
ist. One would like to see a painter of 
Tarbell’s quality a bit more venture- 
some and have him try where so many 
in recent times have failed—not failed, 
as one often hears it said, because that 
is not the rightful realm of a painter, 
but failed because of lack of power. 

An example in point is Arnold 
3oecklin of Switzerland, some _ of 
whose pictures are shown at the Metro- 
politan, New York, in the German loan 
exhibition. Technically, merely as a 
handler of paint, Boecklin was not a 
master of the first rank; yet he went 
on painting his myths and grotesques, 
his humorous pictures and his pictures 
of sentiment, and despite the fact that 
he is not a “painter’s painter” he has 
won a great renown, so that in Ger- 
many to-day there is probably no artist 
whose pictures are more sought, whose 
fame is greater. [Had he possessed the 





precious quality of brush-work which 
extorts the admiration of the hyper- 
critical, he would have been recognize 
as a great master long before his death. 

Tarbell has to a measurable degree 
the silvery quality of Velasquez and also 
lis fine realistic treatment of still-life. 
It might be said that if he took still 
another leaf from the book of the great 
Spanish painter, he would paint the life 
of the people in the streets and markets 
as Velasquez did while in Seville, and 
thus gain practise in depicting character 
and human beings not subject to the 
trammels of genteel existence. I would 
like to see him paint, but not travesty, 
the fishermen just as they arrive from 
the Banks and the mob of country folk 
that collects about a spiritualistic, me- 
diumistic orgy at Onset Bay—racy 
types, some of them, of the New Eng- 
lander of modern times. 

Like our illustrators, our easel-paint- 
ers are apt to be confined too closely to 
pictures of young women and children 
because there is a steady demand for 
such things, and the artist has to follow 
to a certain extent the law of supply 
and demand. Mr. Tarbell, however, is 
strong enough to break away from this 
thraldom as Winslow Homer broke 
away. 

Perhaps in time Boston will begin to 
realize that under the delicacy and color 
charm of this painter’s easel-work there 
is a fine draftsman and a candidate for 
mural work on a large scale. If he 
were entrutsed with such a commission, 
be sure that Edmund Tarbell would 
carry it out with the utmost conscien- 
tiousness, vigor and skill. He stands 
among the foremost of our painter 
men. 
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I1.—IN THE REVOLUTION 


HE American woman of colonial 
times, as we have learned in 
studying that bygone period of 

American history, was conspicuous for 
many notable characteristics. She was 
preeminently courageous and resource- 
ful, able to depend on herself and think 
for herself. Whether in the older com- 
munities along the Atlantic, or among 
the straggling settlements of the moun- 
tain frontier, she displayed a wonderful 
readiness in adapting herself to condi- 
tions, and in meeting emergencies. 

There was no peril which she did not 
face dauntlessly, no obstacle she deemed 
too great to be overcome. If occasion 
demanded, as was often the case, she 
did not shrink from tasks and dangers 
usually _ fall- 


building and preservation of a happy 
home life. 

All these traits became manifest in 
the American woman at a very early 
date, and with the passage of time they 
were accentuated rather than dimin- 
ished. The truth of this is strikingly 
shown by the course she pursued dur- 
ing the great struggle which ended only 
with the completed separation of the 
colonies from the mother country, and 
the establishment of the free and inde- 
pendent United States of America. 

From the first mutterings of the ap- 
proaching storm, women were quick to 
urge their husbands and sons to oppose 
vigorously the slightest infringement 
of what they held to be their rights. 

Women were 





ing to men. 
And, for all 
her hardihood 
and energy, 
she remained 
essential- 
ly womanly, 
finding her 
chief inter- 
est in her 
home, her 
husband, and 
her children. 
lt was “t0r 
t hem _ she 
toiled and 
sacrificed, di- 
recting her 
every effort 
to the up- 
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THE FORD MANSION IN MORRISTOWN, N. J. 


this usually powerful argu- 
ment of appeal to the purse 
failed—when England, _ in- 
stead of yielding gracefully 
and meeting the colonists in 
a conciliatory spirit, chose 
instead to send over troops 
to dragoon them into submis- 
sion—the wives and daugh- 
ters of the “rebels” were zeal- 
ous as before in counseling 
resistance, if need be to the 
death. 

Nor did they falter when 
the gage of battle was actual- 
ly thrown down—when the 


Used by General Washington as Headquarters in the winter news from Lexington an- 


of 1779-80. 


laws not of their own making and con- 
trary to their desire. 

In every colony, matrons and maids 
resumed the old-fashioned industry of 
making homespun clothing, and banded 
themselves into associations to forego, 
at no matter what personal incon- 
venience, the use of imported goods. 
They would, and they did, help the men 
of America in proving that England 
need not expect to do business with her 
colonies so long as she dealt with them 
unjustly and oppressively. And when 











nounced that war had at last 

become inevitable. With 
splendid promptness of decision, they 
hastened to make ready their men for 
the fray, to send them forth well- 
armed, well-clothed, and strengthened 
by the knowledge that they were leav- 
ing at home not weeping and despair- 
ing women, but women whose greatest 
hope was that their loved ones would 
indeed acquit themselves like men.* 


*Many of the flags under which the patriot regiments fought 
were made by women. Indeed. according to a tradition dear to 
the hearts of Pennsylvanians, the first American flag was the 
handiwork of a woman, Betsy Ross, whose house on Arch St., 
in Philadelphia, is one of the historic landmarks of that city. 








WASHINGTON’S HEADQUARTERS AT VALLEY FORGE, PA. 
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WOMAN IN THE MAKING OF AMERICA 





AM, MASS, 


From the spot where the camera stood Mary Draper gave.the best of meat and drink that she had to the 
weary Connecticut volunteers hastening to the force before Boston. The house was burned in 1870. 


Many a tale is told of the Spartan 
spirit shown by the women of the 
American Revolution. Mary Draper, 
of Dedham, Massachusetts, at the first 
call to arms, not only bade her husband 
hurry to his country’s aid, but strapped 
a knapsack on the back of her son, a 
lad of sixteen, and thrust a gun into his 


hands with the remark that young as he 
was America needed him-and he must 
go.’ In South Carolina, when. Judge 
Gaston’s many sons volunteered in a 
body, Mrs. Katherine Steel, who al- 
ready had one son in the patriot army, 
ordered his younger brother to enlist, 
telling him: “You must go now and 





Photograph by C. W. Turner, Groton, Mass. 


JEWETT BRIDGE, PEPPERELL, MASS. 
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issued to march to an at- 








fight the battles of our country with 
John. It must never be said that the 
old squire’s boys have done more for 
the liberty of their country than the 
Widow Steel’s.””. Another Revolution- 
ary mother, whose name has faded from 
recollection, insisted that her two young 
sons volunteer, and when one com- 
plained that he had no rifle, she grimly 
assured him that he would find plenty 
of spare weapons on the battle-field. 
It is pleasant to recall, too, the brave 
words spoken by Mrs. Sidney Berry, of 
New Jersey. Her home was for a time 
the headquarters of Washington, and 
her husband was one of Washington’s 
officers. One morning the order was 





tack, and to Mrs. Berry’s 
mortification the command 
of her husband’s men_ had 
to be given to another, as 
Berry was away from home 
on some private business. 
Shortly after the departure 
of the troops, however, he 
came galloping up, eagerly 
inquired which road _ the 
soldiers had taken, obtained 
a tresh mount, and started 
after them. 

As he rode off, Mrs. 
Berry threw open an upper 
window, leaned out, and 
cried: “Sidney! Sidney!” 
Back he galloped to receive 
her parting admonition: 
“Remember, Sidney, to do 
your duty. I would rather 
hear that you were left a 
corpse on the field than that 
you had played the part of a 
coward.” 

Thus, throughout the long 
years of warfare, the patriot 
soldiery were spurred to 
countless deeds of valor by 
the self-sacrificing devotion 
of the heroic and liberty-lov- 
ing women of America. 
And it was not simply moral 
support that they received 
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bored actively in many ways 
for the cause, at times even 
filling the warrior’s role themselves. 
An instance of this occurred at the 
very beginning of the war, only a few 
miles from the place—Brookline, New 
Hampshire—where I am writing these 
lines. Just after the battle of Lexing- 
ton, when the minute-men of the Mas- 
sachusetts-New Hampshire border had 
started for Boston in response to the 
appeal for troops, a rumor spread that 
British regulars were advancing to de- 
stroy the border towns. Scarcely one 
able-bodied man was to be found for 
miles around, but the women of Groton, 
Pepperell, and other neighboring places, 
promptly made it evident that they did 
not need men to defend them. 
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MRS. WASHINGTON. 
From a Painting by Woolaston, made in 1757. 


Meeting in convention, exactly as the — selves in suits belonging to their absent 
men were accustomed to do, they husbands, seized whatever arms they 
elected a commander—Mrs. David could find, and marched to a bridge 
Wright, of Pepperell—dressed them- over the Nashua River between Groton 
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and Pepperell, where they 
awaited the foe. Luckily 
rumor, as is so often the 
case, proved false; no enemy 
appeared, and the day ended 
without a battle. But before 
dispersing to their homes, 
the fair volunteers had the 
satisfaction of capturing a 
well-known Tory, who was 
carrying despatches to the 
sritish authorities at Boston. 
His despatches they for- 
warded to the Committee of 
Safety, and himself they 
brought in triumph to Gro- 
ton as a prisoner. 

This, of course, was an 
impromptu affair, as was 
most of the fighting done by 
women during the Revolu- 
tion. Not even the case of 
the famous “Captain Molly” 
is exceptional in this respect: 
She was the wife of a gun- 
ner in the patriot army, a 
young Irishwoman of twen- 
ty-two, sturdy, red-haired, 
and freckled, but handsome 
nevertheless. At the defense of Fort 
Clinton she gave a signal display of bra- 
very when, her husband having aban- 
doned his gun and joined in the retreat, 
she took his place and discharged the 
last cannon fired before the fort fell 
into the hands of the British. 














ARNOLD TAVERN AS IT WAS IN 177%, WHEL. USED AS 


WASHINGTON’S HEADQUARTERS. 


Still more dramatic was her conduct 
on the field of Monmouth. While 
carrying a bucket of water to her hus- 
band—in fact. when almost at his side 
—a shot from the enemy stretched him 
dead at her feet. With the cry of an 
enraged tigress, she dropped the 
bucket, seized the rammer 
from his stiffening fingers, 











and swore to avenge his 
death. All through the bat- 
tle she worked his cannon 
desperately, to the wonder- 
ing admiration of her fellow 
gunners, and the amazement 
of every officer who chanced 
to see her. Next day, if 
tradition may be believed, 
after the enemy had begun 
their retreat to New York, 
General Greene presented 
“Captain Molly” to Wash- 
ington who, in recognition 
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of her intrepidity, bestowed 
on her, and 
saw to it that her name was 
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put on the list of half-pay officers for 
life. 

There was at least one woman, how- 
ever, who regularly enlisted for the 
war, served in the ranks _ several 
months, was seriously wounded, and 
in the end was given an honorable dis- 
charge. This was the Massachusetts 
heroine, Deborah Sampson. Just what 
motives led her to don man’s clothing 
and enter the army will in all proba- 
bility never be known. Patriotism, we 
may feel sure, was among them, as 
also a zest for adventure and novelty; 
for, from her earliest youth, she had 
shown herself uncommonly adventur- 
ous and daring. Of humble birth, the 
daughter of a hard-working fisherman 
who lost his life at sea while she was 
still a little girl, Deborah was obliged 
to earn her own living at a tender age, 
and found employment as a household 
servant with a Middleboro family. Here 
she remained until she was eighteen 
when, having contrived to pick up a 
smattering of education, she turned 
school-teacher for a couple of years. 

By this time, the Revolution was far 
advanced and all the land was ringing 
with war’s alarms. Deborah—always 
bold, enterprising, and fearless—lis- 
tened breathlessly to tales of feats at 
arms performed by the sons of liberty ; 
and secretly longed to strike a blow for 
her country and for freedom’s sake. 
Out of this longing there gradually 
grew the resolution to pose as a man 
and wear a soldier’s uniform. One or 
two preliminary trials in masculine at- 
tire—including, it is said, a night ex- 
cursion to a near-by tavern—convinced 
her that she would have little difficulty 
in concealing her sex; and accordingly, 
late in May, 1782, she sought a re- 
cruiting-officer and enlisted for three 
years under the assumed name of Rob- 
ert Shurtliffe. 

Mustered in at Worcester, she was 
soon sent to West Point with some 
fifty other fledgling soldiers; and from 
West Point, clad in the picturesque 
blue and white uniform of the Fourth 
Massachusetts, she was immediately or- 
dered on scouting duty in the country 
around New York. None for a mo- 
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ment suspected that the good-looking, 
lithe, beardless young soldier was a 
woman. On the contrary, it was felt 
that one so vigorous and alert was pe- 
culiarly qualified for the hazardous 
work of a scout. Thus it came about 
that, although the last important cam- 
paign of the Revolutionary War had 
been fought before Deborah enlisted, 
she still found adventures in plenty. 

On her very first expedition she was 
badly wounded during a skirmish near 
Tarrytown between her company and 
a contingent of Delancy’s cavalry. For 
a skirmish, it was quite a sanguinary 
affair. Deborah’s left-hand neighbor 
was shot dead at the enemy’s second 
volley, and she herself received a bul- 
let in the thigh, besides a flesh-wound 
in the head. Her first thought was 
that discovery of her sex could no lon- 
ger be avoided; but, by pretending that 
the flesh-wound was her only injury, 
and personally dressing the wound in 
her thigh, she managed to keep her se- 
cret from even the hospital surgeon. 

Dread of discovery, however, hur- 
ried her back into the service long be- 
fore the thigh wound had properly 
healed. As she afterward declared: 
“Had the most hardy soldier been in 
the condition I was when I left the 
hospital, he would have been excused 
from military duty.” 

Fortunately, soon after returning to 
camp she obtained permission to nurse 
a sick comrade, and this gave her op- 
portunity to recuperate. After which 
she again went scouting—or raiding, to 
be exact—and displayed great zeal in 
ferreting out and capturing loyalists. 
Still later, in November of 1782, she 
took part in Schuyler’s expedition 
against the Indians of upper New 
York, an expedition which sorely taxed 
both her courage and her strength. 

Then followed an uneventful winter 
and spring; in the early summer, a 
journey to Philadelphia with troops 
sent for the purpose of repressing the 
mutinous soldiers who threatened to 
compel Congress at the bayonet’s point 
to pay their arrears of wages; an at- 
tack of fever while on duty in Phila- 
delphia, and the long-dreaded discovery 
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A RARE PORTRAIT OF DEBORAH SAMPSON, 
A Massachusetts heroine who, disguised as a man, enlisted and 


served in the ranks several months. 


that Robert Shurtliffe was a woman, 
not a man. 

Happily for Deborah the discovery 
was made by a prudent, kind-hearted 
surgeon named Binney, who instead of 
noising abroad the sensational fact con- 
fided it only to the matron of the hos- 
pital. Indeed, so soon as Deborah was 
well enough to be moved she was taken 
to Doctor Binney’s house and shown 
every kindness by him, her secret be- 
ing guarded so well that ere long she 
actually found herself involved in a 
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love-affair with a Baltimore 
girl, who had fallen a victim 
to the pseudo Robert Shurt- 
liffe’s fascinating ways. 

This had the effect of in- 
creasing Deborah’s desire 
to leave Philadelphia and 
rejoin her regiment; but, on 
the eve of her departure, 
Doctor Binney gave her a 
letter—addressed to General 
Patterson, at West Point, 
whither she was bound— 
containing the revelation of 
her sex. Naturally, her dis- 
charge from the army speed- 
ily followed. Accepting it 
philosophically, though with 
sincere regret, the remark- 
able young woman—she was 
still less than twenty-three 
years old—laid aside her 
handsome uniform, returned 
to Middleboro, and settled 
down to domestic life, with- 
in a few months marrying 
Benjamin Gannett, of Shar- 
on, where she made _ her 
home until her death in 1827. 

From the point of view 
of concrete helpfulness in 
encouraging and stimulating 
the soldiers of America, it 
need hardly be pointed out 
that Deborah Sampson’s 
bravery counted for ex- 
tremely little, for the suffi- 
cient reason that at the time 
nobody knew she was a 
woman. Far greater value 
attaches to the courage and 
endurance of a little group 
of officers’ wives who, without taking 
up arms, exposed themselves to the 
horrors of war for the sake of being 
near and being of aid to their husbands. 

Bonnie Catharine Greene, wife of 
General Nathaniel Greene, was one of 
this number, sustaining the hardships 


‘of that terrible winter at Valley Forge 


as cheerfully as, at an earlier day, she 
had turned her beautiful Rhode Island 
home into an army hospital. Lucy 
Knox, who separated from her loyalist 
relatives to share the fortunes of her 
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“rebel” lover, afterward General Henry 
Knox, was another who graced army 
headquarters with her genial presence. 

So, too, was Martha Washington, 
whose proud boast in after years was 
that it had been her fortune to hear 
the first gun at the opening and the 
last at the closing of most of the cam- 
paigns of the great war. It would be 
impossible, in the space at my com- 
mand, to give an adequate account of 
the manifold services rendered to the 
cause of America by this noble wife of 
the First American. Some idea may 
be gained, however, by glancing at the 
pictures of her life at headquarters, as 
drawn by women who were brought 
into intimate contact with her. The 
first of these sketches was given to 
Mrs. Washington’s biographer, Benson 
J. Lossing, by a Mrs. Westlake, a 
resident of the Valley Forge country. 

“T never in my life,” Mrs. Westlake 
told Lossing, “knew a woman so busy 
from early morning until late at night 
as was Lady Washington, providing 
comforts for the sick soldiers. Every 
day, excepting Sunday, the wives of 
officers in camp, and sometimes other 
women, were invited to Mr. Potts’— 
Washington’s Valley Forge headquar- 
ters—to assist her in knitting socks, 
patching garments, and making shirts 
for the poor soldiers, when materials 
could be procured. Every fair day she 
might be seen, with basket in hand, 
and with a single attendant, going 
among the huts, seeking the keenest 
and most needy sufferers, and giving 
to them all the comforts in her power. 
I sometimes went with her, for I was 
a stout girl, sixteen years old. On one 
occasion she went to the hut of a dy- 
ing sergeant, whose young wife was 
with him. His case seemed to par- 
ticularly touch the heart of the good 
lady, and after she had given him some 
wholesome food she had prepared with 
her own hands, she knelt down by his 
straw pallet and prayed earnestly for 
him and his wife with her sweet and 
solemn voice. I shall never forget the 
scene.” 

No less impressive, in its way, is the 
vivacious description given by Mrs. 


Troupe, of Morristown, of a visit paid 
to Mrs. Washington when the latter 
was living with her husband in winter 
quarters at the Arnold Tavern. 

“Several of us,” said Mrs. Troupe, 
in relating her experience to the wife of 
the Reverend Joseph F. Tuttle, to 
whom the present generation owes this 
interesting side-light on Revolutionary 
history, “several of us thought we 
would visit Lady Washington, and as 
she was said to be so grand a lady we 
thought we must put on our best bibs 
and bands. So we dressed ourselves in 
our most elegant ruffles and silks, and 
were introduced to her ladyship. And 
don’t you think! We found her knitting 
and with a specked apron on! She re- 
ceived us very graciously and easily, 
but after the compliments were over 
she resumed her knitting. There we 
were without a stitch of work, and sit- 
ting in state, but General Washington’s 
lady with her own hands was knitting 
stockings for herself and husband. 

“And that was not all. In the aft- 
ernoon her ladyship took occasion to 
say, in a way that we could not be of- 
fended at, that at this time it was very 
important that American ladies should 
be patterns of industry to their coun- 
trywomen, because the separation from 
the mother country will dry up the 
sources whence many of our comforts 
have been derived. We must become 
independent by our determination to do 
without what we cannot ourselves 
make. Whilst our husbands and broth- 
ers are examples of patriotism, we 
must be patterns of industry.” 

Throughout the country were women 
who shared to the full this sentiment of 
Martha Washington’s, and as a result 
the Revolutionary period was distinctly 
a time when women toiled at every im- 
aginable sort of task. In all the col- 
onies were women who—like Dorcas 
Matteson and Anne Aldrich, of Rhode 
Island—thought nothing of cradling 
their infants among the branches of a 
tree, while they labored in the fields, 
making hay, harvesting corn, hoeing 
potatoes, and in many ways doing the 
work of their absent husbands who had 
answered their country’s call. 
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AN HISTORIC LANDMARK OF PHILADELPHIA. 
The house on Arch Street in which lived Betsy Ross, who made the first American flag. 


Mary Draper, the Dedham matron of she started her husband and son on 
whom we have heard already, was a_ their way to the front, than she sum- 
woman of this type. No sooner had moned her daughter and began to bake 






















loaves by the score for the hungry sol- 
diers, who soon were passing her door 
on their way to Boston. Again it was 
Mary Draper who, when Washington 
appealed to the people of New England 
to sacrifice their lead and pewter for 
the purpose of giving the army an ade- 
quate supply of ammunition, not mere- 
ly contributed generously from a store 
of pewter ornaments that included 
many heirlooms, but herself molded the 
precious material into bullets. 

Nursing wounded and invalid sol- 
diers, visiting patriots immured in Brit- 
ish prisons, and providing the army 
with clothing and other necessaries, 
formed another noteworthy phase of 
woman’s work in the Revolution. Not 
a few women paid with their lives for 
their sublime devotion to the demands 
of pity, charity, and patriotism. 

Andrew Jackson’s mother was one of 
these, for she was stricken with fever 
after a journey to Charleston to carry 
clothes and provisions to friends on the 
prison-ship in that port. Only a few 
months before, following the rout and 
slaughter of Buford’s men by Tarle- 
ton’s troopers, she had fled from her 
home on the Waxhaw. Now, in a 
ragged tent in the midst of the Carolina 
wilderness, she breathed her last and 
was buried in an unmarked grave by 
the roadside, leaving to her little An- 
drew, the future hero of New Orleans 
and President of the United States, a 
legacy of naught but bitter and unend- 
ing hatred for England and all things 
English. 

Another woman who laid down her 
life for America—a heroine who literal- 
ly wore herself out by good works— 
was Esther Reed of Philadelphia. It 
was her distinction to organize the 
women of Philadelphia in their con- 
certed and wonderfully successful ef- 
forts to raise funds for the relief of 
Washington’s distressed army in the 
gloomy year 1780. As president of the 
relief association, the brunt of its labors 
fell on Mrs. Reed, but she bore them 
cheerfully, and in fact enthusiastically. 
At her solicitation contributions poured 
in from many sources—ranging in 
amount from the few shillings offered 
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by a poor colored woman to the hun- 
dred guineas in specie donated by 
Lafayette, in behalf of his wife, in a 
characteristically gallant letter. 

Lafayette wrote, addressing Mrs, 
Reed: 


Madame, in admiring the new resolution 
in which the fair ones of Philadelphia have 
taken the lead, I am induced to feel for those 
American ladies who, being out of the Con- 
tinent, cannot participate in this patriotic 
measure. I know of one who, heartily wish- 
ing for a personal acquaintance with the 
ladies of America, would feel particularly 
happy to be admitted among them on the 
present occasion. Without presuming to 
break in upon the rules of your respected 
association, may I most humbly present my- 
self as her ambassador to the confederated 
ladies, and solicit in her name that Mrs. 
President be pleased to accept of her of- 
fering. 


This letter was written on the 
twenty-fifth of June, 1780. Less than 
three months later, her frail body, shat- 
tered by her unremitting exertions in 
behalf of the American army, Esther 
Reed ended her earthly career at the 
early age of thirty-four. All Philadel- 
phia sincerely mourned the passing of 
her gentle spirit, patriot and loyalist for 
the moment sinking their differences 
and uniting in a common sentiment of 
earnest grief. 

Yet another way in which the wom- 
en of America advanced the cause of 
freedom, was by conveying timely intel- 
ligence of the enemy’s plans and where- 
abouts to the leaders of the American 
army; and, when occasion offered, by 
deceiving the enemy as to the move- 
ments of the patriot forces. Many in- 
stances of such service are on record, 
but one or two illustrations must suf- 
fice. 

As impressive as any is the story of 
the Philadelphia Quakeress, Lydia 
Darrah. At the time—December, 1777 
—the British under Howe were in pos- 
session of Philadelphia, and Washing- 
ton was encamped with his army some 
fifteen miles north of that city at a 
place called White Marsh. The Dar- 
rah house in Philadelphia was a roomy, 
comfortable building, and was fre- 
quently used by the British officers as a 
species of council-hall. One day, Mrs. 
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Darrah was notified that a meeting 
would be held that evening, and the of- 
ficer informing her added significantly: 

“You need not await our departure. 

In fact, be sure to go to bed early, you 
and all your family. When we are 
ready to leave, I will knock at your 
door, that you may rise and close after 
us.” 
It needed nothing more to convince 
the quick-witted Quakeress that busi- 
ness of special importance was on foot; 
and, being at heart a “rebel” of the 
deepest dye, she resolved to play eaves- 
dropper. Waiting impatiently until the 
secret council was well under way, she 
left her bedroom, stole down-stairs in 
stockinged feet, and put her ear to the 
keyhole. At first she heard only a con- 
fused murmur of voices. Then, sud- 
denly, some one read an order relating 
to an expedition which, in two days’ 
time, was to be unexpectedly launched 
against the American camp at White 
Marsh. 

Here, clearly, was the purpose of the 
conference—to arrange the details of 
the projected surprise. Slipping back 
to bed, Mrs. Darrah vehemently told 
herself that Washington must be 
warned. But how? She could trust 
her message to no one. All night she 
tossed and fretted, but by morning her 
mind was made up. Pretending that 
she wished to procure some flour from 
a mill at Frankford, she readily ob- 
tained a pass through the British lines, 
and once outside of Philadelphia made 
all haste toward the American camp. 
On the way she met one of Washing- 
ton’s aides, who knew her well, and 
promptly asked what had brought her 
so far from the city. 

“T have something to tell you,” said 
she, in a whisper, “follow me closely 
as I walk, yet not too closely, for you 
must not seem to be with me, as other- 
wise my life might be forfeit. The 
British plan to attack you to-morrow.” 

And, speaking hurriedly, she told him 
all she had overheard. 

Late that night, as she lay in bed, 
the sound of receding hoof-beats came 
to her ears, and she knew that the se- 
cret expedition was leaving Philadel- 
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phia. But she also knew that Washing- 
ton was expecting it, and that on the 
morrow the British would return—as 


- they did—a thoroughly discomfited 


army. 

In similar fashion, Mrs. Jane 
Thomas, of the South Carolina back- 
woods, chanced one day to hear of a 
projected raid against a patriot camp at 
Cedar Springs, leaped on a horse, rode 
nearly sixty miles, and arrived in time 
to alarm the “rebels,” who included 
several of her own large family of sons. 
By the time the loyalist raiders made 
their appearance a counter-surprise was 
arranged, with the result that although 
greatly superior in numbers the in- 
vaders were repulsed with heavy loss. 

This Jane Thomas, by the way, was 
a veritable Amazon. Once, after her 
husband and some of his friends had 
hastily fled before an oncoming party 
of loyalists, Mrs. Thomas and_ her 
daughters, aided by a Josiah Culberson 
who had refused to seek safety by 
flight, beat back the assailants when 
they attempted to take the Thomas 
log cabin by storm. 

Unquestionably, she was animated by 
the same spirit which, also in South 
Carolina, found expression in Isabella 
Ferguson’s bold defiance of her loyalist 
brother-in-law, Colonel Jenes Fergu- 
son: “Yes, I am a rebel! My brothers 
are rebels! And our dog Trip is a 
rebel, too!” 

Finally, it must not be forgotten that 
not all the women of America sympa- 
thized with the patriot cause. There 
were many who, like their husbands 
and sons, clung steadfast in their al- 
legiance to the British Crown, and suf- 
fered fearfully for their faithfulness. 
As historians are now beginning to real- 
ize, the patriot men and women had no 
monopoly of heroism in the stirring 
years of the Revolution. 

And when the end came, when vic- 
tory had definitely crowned the patriot 
cause, and independence was finally 
achieved, these loyalist heroines unfal- 
teringly followed their loved ones into 
a bitter exile. Patriot or loyalist—the 
women of the American Revolution 
were indeed superb. 
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APTAIN JOHN HUNTER sat 
upon a packing-box on the dock 
and watched Lufton Bowles 

cleaning up his dory. 

“The old Crazy Boy’s a pretty good 
boat yet, ain’t she?” he commented, 
running a critical eye along her. “She 
must be twenty-odd years old now.” 

“She’s a good boat,” Lufton declared 
stoutly, “worth a dozen new store boats 
now.” 

The captain laughed genially. He 
had built the dory himself “twenty-odd” 
years before, and Captain John was a 
boat-builder of parts. 

“She was honest built, anyhow,” he 
said, with a little sigh. “Now I’m out 
o’ business it’s some comfort to know 
my boats was all good ones.” 

Lufton looked up quickly. 

“You're going to put up another 
shop, ain’t you, captain?” he asked anx- 
iously. 

“No, I reckon not.” There was a 
note of regret in the old man’s voice. 
“T’m getting on now. The fire burnt 
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up all my models. If ’twa’n’t for that 
I might knock together a new shop, 
but I’m too old to go makin’ new 
models.” 

“But, Captain John”—Lufton looked 
a picture of distress—“if you don’t 
build any more boats how’m I ever go- 
ing to get a Hunter skiff ?” 

The words were almost a wail, and 
the captain looked sympathetic. 

“Sure enough,” he nodded, “you was 
always goin’ to have a sailing skiff 
when you got rich, wasn’t you? Pshaw, 
now! I was workin’ on a beauty when 
the fire got me.” His face brightened. 
“There’s the Swallow!’ cried he. 
“She’s a corker. I defy anybody to 
tip ’er over an’ as for sailin’ she’s a 
bird.” 

Lufton knew the craft. She was 
brand-new. The captain was off with 
nd on a trial trip when the shop took 

re. 

“T couldn’t buy her,” he said mourn- 
fully. “She’d be an old boat before I 
got her price together.” 
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Captain John looked out across the 
river and whistled, his eyes half closed, 
his brows knit in thought. Lufton 
went on scouring up the Crazy Boy. 
He had to take a couple of fishermen 
out that afternoori. While the lad’s 
back was turned the captain watched 
him intently. He liked Lufton, who, 
though only sixteen years old, was a 
promising youngster, supporting his 
widowed mother and himself with the 
aid of his boat. 

“Look here, Luft,’ Captain John 
said at last. “The Swallow’s just the 
boat you want. She’s stanch and true, 
and she can sail like the deuce. You 
could make a lot of money with her. 
Tell you what I'll do.” 

He was making figures on a bit of 
card, and after a moment’s calculation 
he looked at the boy again. 

“If you can raise twenty-five dol- 
lars,” he said, “and pay that down, I’ll 
let you have the Swallow for seventy- 
five dollars, and you can make her pay 
- for herself inside of a year.” 

Lufton gave a little gasp. He had 
watched the Swallow in building. He 
knew that the price Captain John 
named would barely pay for the ma- 
terial used in her construction. 

“Do you mean that, Captain Hunt- 
er?” he asked eagerly, and the captain 
laughed. 

“Sure I do,” was his answer. “You 
take time to think it over, and let me 
know. I must be goin’.” 

With a kindly nod he got up from 
the packing-box and limped off, leav- 
ing Lufton in a state of trembling de- 
light. 

He had little need to think the matter 
over. He had saved up ten dollars to- 
ward the purchase of a new boat, and 
he knew a fellow at Saterlee who was 
willing to give him fifteen for the 
Crazy Boy, if he hadn’t found another 
boat by this time. He would talk it 
over with his mother, and go up there 
to-morrow to see him about it. 

His mother was as enthusiastic as he 
over the idea. She knew that with 
ordinary good luck Lufton could easily 
make the new boat pay for herself, and 
she was glad to think that her boy had 


found so much favor in the eyes of a 
man like Captain John. 

Lufton sat in the stern of his dory, 
next morning, going up to Saterlee, 
when the Swallow went dancing past 
him, managed by Captain John himself. 
The skiff carried a big canvas for her 
twenty feet of length, but she carried 
it like a lady keeping it out of the 
wet and up to the wind. Lufton 
thrilled with joy as he watched her, 
light as thistledown, floating by on a 
sweet little breeze. He whistled hap- 
pily as he came round a bit to take 
the swell of a passing steamer, and 
went on his way, far behind the Szeal- 
low. If only Hart Thompson still 
wanted the Crazy Boy, he reflected, the 
Swallow would be his to-morrow. 

It was nearly noon when he reached 
the county seat. The Swallow, stowed 
shipshape, was hauled up on the bank, 
and Lufton looked her over with keen 
joy. She was a beauty, and no mis- 
take. 

Going up the street he met Hart 
Thompson. 

“Come up ‘t’ the fair, I suppose?” 
that worthy said, and Lufton opined 
that he would take in the county fair, 
then in session. Was Hart busy now- 
adays? 

“Not so busy as I wish I was,” the 
big boatman said. “It’s broke me all 
up, having my boat stole. You ain’t 
changed your mind about selling the 
Crazy Boy, have you, Luft?” 

“Maybe so,” Lufton replied. “I got 
a chance to get another.” 

Hart needed but the word. In the 
shortest of half-hours the bargain was 
made and Lufton received his money. 
He felt a little pang of regret as he 
signed the bill of sale. The old dory 
had been a good friend to him, and he 
was sorty to say “good-by” to her, but 
a thought of the Swallow comforted 
him. He wished Thompson good luck 
with his purchase, and went on to take 
in the fair. 

He was wandering about the corrals, 
looking at the blooded cattle, when he 
heard some one calling his name. 
Looking back he recognized an old 
schoolmate. 
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“Hullo, Luft,” the newcomer cried. 
“What you doin’ here?” 

“Seeing the stock and looking for 
Captain John Hunter,” was the reply. 
“Seen ’im?” 

“Sure! He was round here a while 
ago, looking at the favorite.” 

“What boat’s that?” 

The other boy laughed derisively. 

“Boat nothin’,’ he said. ‘That’s 
what comes of this county never hav- 
ing race-meetings before. Such a lot 0’ 
jays.” 

“Well, suppose you put this one 
wise.” Lufton was a little nettled at 
the other’s tone. “What is ‘the fa- 
vorite’ ?” 

“She’s a horse. That’s what she is. 
She’s the Duxton filly, Doletta’s her 
name, an’ she’s going to win a heap o’ 
money this afternoon.” 

“So?” asked Lufton. 
she ?” 

His companion swelled with pride. 

“She’s right exactly here,” he re- 
plied. “I’m working for the Duxton 
stables myself. Come on in here.” 

He led the way to an old shed where, 


“Where is 


kept back by a rope fence, a crowd of 
men and boys was gathered. 

“T can git you in,” he said. 
follow me.” 

The two dodged under the rope, and 


“Just 


went to the door of the shed. The 
upper half was open. 

“There she is,” Dick said proudly. 
“Ain’t she great?” 

Lufton peered through the gloom 
and dimly made out a ghostly object 
shrouded in horse-clothes. Even its ears 
were covered, and only two startling 
black eyes showed, through leather 
openings in the big hood. Those eyes, 
and four slender ankles, ending in 
round, polished hoofs, were all that he 
could see of the Duxton filly. 

Two grooms stood guard over her, 
and one of them ordered the boys 
away, speaking in a whisper. The 
equine queen must not be made nervous 
by loud talking. 

“You there, Dick?” another groom 
whispered. “See Jimmy and tell him to 
hurry up with them sponges.” 

“That’s Tait, the head groom,” Dick 


informed his companion. “I gotter do 
his errand.” 

He darted off, full of importance, 
and Lufton strolled on alone. 

He saw horses, under saddle or har- 
nessed to light sulkies, led and driven 
about, and heard a good deal of horse 
talk from the throng, but not until he 
turned a corner and came out below 
the grand stand did he realize that the 
races were actually in progress. 

A field of runners was going over 
the course, and just as Lufton caught 
sight of them a mighty roar rose from. 
the crowd. They were cheering the 
winner, and the sound thrilled the boy 
tremendously. He watched the crowd 
about the successful jockey, and saw 
him lifted bodily off his horse and car- 
ried in to be weighed after the run. 
He did not understand about it, but 
was deeply interested, nevertheless. 

“Now, then, boys!” 

Lufton fairly jumped at the sound of 
that loud voice close beside him. 

“Now, boys,” the voice said again, 
“now comes the big race of the day. 
You wanter be picking your fav’rites 
for the County Stakes.” 

Turning toward the sound, Lufton 
saw a big, red-faced man, with a fierce 
mustache. He was standing at a sort 
of rude desk, talking to the crowd. Be- 
side him, at a little table, sat another 
man, who seemed to be selling tickets 
of some sort. 

“Hurry up now!” the big voice 
shouted again. “Remember! We’re 
only here a week. To-day’s Tuesday 
and I want you to make the most of 
your chance. I’m the best friend you 
ever had, boys, and I want you to make 
some money.” 

Two or three men pressed forward 
to the table, and the speaker went on: 

“A ticket only costs five dollars, and 
you stand to make ninety per cent. on 
your investments. Ah, that’s the way! 
Here’s the gentleman who won big 
money yesterday. He knows a good 
thing when he sees it, and he’s come 
back again. That’s right.” 

A slender, well-dressed man of per- 
haps thirty years, who was bending 
over the table, looked around rather 
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nervously at this address, then handed 
out some money to the ticket-seller, re- 
ceived some yellow slips in exchange, 
and hurried away as if anxious to be 
out of sight. Lufton recognized him 
as an instructor in the college, farther 
up the river, near his own home, and 
was a little surprised to see him. 

“It can’t be so awful wicked to bet 
on the horses, if he does it,” the boy 
thought. 

“Now, then, gentlemen!” The big 
man was talking again. “Don’t wait 
till it’s too late. You saw me pay over 
the money last heat. It’s a dead-sure 
thing and you’re bound to make 
money. Pick your winners and buy 
your tickets before it’s too late.” 

All about him Lufton saw men 

ty pressing up eagerly, now, to pay in 
%\ their money and receive the little yellow 

tickets in exchange. Behind him he 

Sy \ heard some one talking. 

“Chapman, there, he played the field 
against Doletta,” the new voice said. 
“He’s a plumb fool; stands to lose all 
“Doletta! Doletta!” shrieked her backers, and he won yesterday.” 

Lufton shrieked with them. “Right you are,” another man re- 
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plied. “That there Doletta filly’s as 
good’s won the race now.” 

Chapman, as Lufton knew, was the 
instructor from the college. He felt a 
little thrill of regret for him, but for- 
got it as the men behind him went on. 

“T’ve got a hundred dollars says it’s 
Doletta’s race,” the last speaker contin- 
ued, “an’ it'll be a thousand dollars 
when this heat’s over. 
me.” 

“Do you think she'll win, really ?” 

Lufton scarcely knew that it was he 
who spoke. He was addressing one 
of the men behind him, a good-natured- 
looking fellow, who wore a derby hat 
far back on his head and seemed very 
wise indeed, to the boy. 

The man in the derby looked at him 
hard. 

“You got any money on this race?” 
he asked. 

“No; 

“Got any to bet?” 

“Not much; about twenty-five dol- 
lars.” 

“Look a’ here, young chap.” The 
speaker raised an impressive finger. 
“If you wanter make that twenty-five a 
hundred dollars, you put it on the Do- 
letta filly. She can’t lose this race.” 

Lufton hesitated. This was a thing 
he had always heard was wrong. He 
had never before come in direct con- 
tact with it, but he was not sure. 

“T don’t know how,” he temporized. 

“That’s easy. You come along ’n’ 
I'll show you.” 

Derby hat was guiding him toward 
the pool-seller’s table, talking as he 
went. 

“The odds ain’t so big as some 
others,” he was saying in the boy’s un- 
comprehending ears. “You don’t stand 
to make a pile, but it’ll be the dead- 
easiest money you ever saw. Here you 
are.” 

Quite mechanically, Lufton had 
handed out his money and received five 
yellow slips in exchange. 

“You hang onto them,” his teacher 
said. “When you cash in you'll feel 
like John D. sure.” 


“Wha’d you buy?” It was a sun- 


You watch 


burned young man-o’-war’s-man who 
asked. “Can I get in on it, too?” 

“Sure!” Derby hat was obliging as 
ever. He took the young tar in tow, 
and soon the latter was elbowing his 
way, with Lufton and their new friend, 
to a place by the fence, where they 
could watch the start. 

There were five horses at the wire, 
but after she was pointed out to him 
Lufton had eyes only for Doletta. She 
looked .a winner all over, he told him- 
self, with no suspicion of his own judg- 
ment. Every line of her satin-shining 
body spoke for her speed, her breeding, 
her game spirit. She made him think 
of the Swallow under sail in a favor- 
ing breeze. 

It was a prétty start, the horses get- 
ting away in a bunch, but the favorite 
took the lead at the first turn. 

“Doletta!” some one yelled. 
little Doletta! See her go!” 

“It’s her race, all right, all right,” 
derby hat affirmed. “She'll leave ’em 
all behind at the quarter.” 

Just what he meant Lufton did not 
understand, but before long he saw the 
filly draw away from the others and 
a shout went up from the crowd. Next 
moment a new cry was heard. 

“Pretty Bird’s coming up! Good for 
Pretty Bird!” And the newcomer’s 
friends and backers began to shout to 
the horse. “Go it! Go it!” they 
shrieked, and derby hat scowled. 

“That thing can’t trot,” he 
“What they howling for?” 

Nevertheless, the two were having a 
very fair fight for the lead as they flew 
down the back stretch, and Lufton’s 
heart was in his throat as he watched 
the contest. The horses were neck and 
neck at the turn, with the others well 
behind, when Pretty Bird began to 
falter, and the favorite drew away 
again. 

“Doletta! Doletta!”’ shrieked her 
backers, and Lufton  shrieked with 
them. Derby hat was jumping up and 
down, shouting like mad. It was the 
favorite’s race, beyond a doubt, when 
suddenly 

“Look ! 


“Good 


said. 


Look! Look! See what’s 
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coming!” arose the cry from the grand 
stand. 

The crowd was a swaying mass of 
shouting humanity as, stealing along 





‘next the fence, like a ghost in wet 


weather, came a bay horse that no one 
had before noticed. 

Bareheaded, his body bent far over 
the horse’s quarters, his eyes straight 
ahead, the bay’s driver sat rigid and 
sent him along. A whip fell across 
the favorite’s back. Her driver was 
getting frightened. In response the 
filly let out another link of speed, but 
she could not shake off the bay head 
that showed first at her wheel, next at 
her shoulder, and still creeping up. 

A second more, and their noses were 
on a line as they raced for the wire. 
White foam flecked the  favorite’s 
breast; the dark horse’s nostrils were 
wide open, and blood-red. It would be 
over, now, in an instant. 

There was a slight lifting of the 
reins over the bay’s back. The horse 
seemed to lengthen as, with a mighty 
effort, he forged ahead and shot under 
the wire, winner by a nose. In the 
grand stand bedlam seemed suddenly 
to break loose. The favorite was 
beaten. 

It took Lufton a full minute to re- 
cover from the excitement of the race, 
and realize the situation. It came home 
to him then, as with an oath derby hat 
took his tickets from his pocket and 
tore them up. 

“Ain’t they any good?” the sailor 
asked naively. 

“Bout as much good as that blamed 
filly,’ was the rejoinder. “I been 
skinned. Plumb robbed of a hundred 
plunks.” 

Derby hat turned upon his heel and 
walked off. Lufton looked after him 
with a dismay which his face showed 
so plainly that the young tar tried to 
comfort him. 

“Come on, matey,” he urged. “Don’t 
take it so hard. I’ve got four bits left. 
Let’s go have a drink.” 

Lufton shook his head. He had 
never “had a drink” in his life, but he 
was pretty sure it would not help him 
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in this emergency. He must get away 
and think the matter over. 

“Look here, matey,” the sailor went 
on, “you take the four bits. This here 
land business is too many for me. Why 
don’t you come along? The navy’s the 
place for an honest chap like you.” 

For an instant Lufton was tempted 
to follow the suggestion, but he could 
not go with anybody yet; he must get 
away by himself and think things over. 
He shook his head at the half-dollar 
held out to him. 

“T don’t want it,’”’ he said half sav- 
agely. 

“Well, so-long, matey. Don’t give 
up. It’s hard, but I guess it’s all in 
the run of this here layout.” He rolled 
away, tacking around a corner, and was 
lost to sight. 

Left to himself Lufton started for 
the gate. Off toward the left he could 
see the quarters of the Doletta filly. 
Gloom seemed to have settled over 
them, and near the paddock he saw 
Homer Duxton, his hat off and hair 
rumpled, talking with wild gestures to 
a crowd of angry-looking men. 

“I. suppose they lost their money, 
too,” the boy reflected. 

Near the gate he passed the young 
college instructor who had played the 
field against the favorite. His face was 
white with excitement, and his hands 
were full of greenbacks, which he was 
stowing away in his various pockets. 
An eager crowd pressed all about him, 
and Lufton had fairly to fight his way 
through it. 

He got out, some way, and down 
to the river’s edge, where he had left 
his boat. The Szallow was still there, 
but the Crazy Boy was gone. Hart 
Thompson had taken her away. The 
full realization of his misery burst upon 
him, and with a sob of despair the boy 
threw himself down in the grass. 


II. 


“Lufton ahoy! What’s your dis- 
tress ?” 

It was Captain John who bent over 
the boy, giving him a kindly shake as 
he did so. 
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Lufton recogized the voice, but did 
not look up until Captain John took 
him by the shoulders and lifted him to 
a sitting posture, saying firmly: 

“This won’t do, boy. Whatever’s 
happened ’tain’t worth crying for. If 
it isn’t your fault bear it till you find 
out what it’s meant for. If ’tis your 
fault, face it like a man.” 

The boy sat as he was placed, cho- 
king down his sobs, but unable to 
speak. 

“Can’t you tell me what the matter 
is?” the old captain urged. 

Lufton shook his head. . 

“Well, never mind. J can tell you 
what ’tis. You played the races and 
lost your money, didn’t you?” 

“Yes,” in a whisper. 

“Lose much?” The captain’s voice 
was sympathetic. 

“All I had.” 

“Pshaw, now!” Captain John looked 
sorry. “It’s most always that way,” 
he said, “but I’m main sorry. You 
ain’t likely to try that foolishness 


again, though, be you?’” 

There was no reply, and the old man 
went on: 

“The hunting season’s most here. 
You'll have a chance to make it up 
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again soon. 

There seemed no comfort in this 
thought for the unhappy boy, and the 
captain sat silent, touched by his an- 
guish. 

“Look here, Luft,” he said at last. 
“There’s a hundred sacks of potatoes 
over on my point, got to be hauled to 
Simpson’s dock. Don’t you want to 
haul ’em with the Crazy Boy?” 

“T haven’t got the Crazy Boy any 
more.” Lufton’s voice was scarcely 
audible. 

“Haven’t got her? 
You had her yesterday.” 

“T sold her to-day. Hart Thompson 
took her.” 

“Suffering Louisa!” The captain’s 
tone was full of dismay. 

“So that was the money you lost. 
Well, you was a crazy boy, wasn’t 
you ?” 

There was silence for a moment 


How’s that? 


while the captain pondered the fulness 
of the misfortune. 

“Well, well, Lufton,” he said at last, 
“T am surprised.” 

Poor Lufton’s shoulders shook again, 
but he remembered Captain John’s in- 
junction, and checked his tears. It was 
his own fault, and he would try to face 
it like a man. 

“Yes,” he managed to say, “I was 
a crazy boy, but I can’t carry the po- 
tatoes like she could.” 

“Pshaw, now! Pshaw!” Captain 
John was still turning the matter over 
in his mind. “I’d let you have the 
Swallow anyhow, to pay for in instal- 
ments,” he half mused, “but I ain’t 
sure about trustin’ my boat to such a 
fool.” 

His hearer flinched, but made no 
protest. 

“Tell you what, though.” The cap- 
tain was watching the boy out of the 
corner of one eye. “There’s a lot more 
potatoes over on Hunter’s Point, wait- 
ing to be dug. I need more help and I 
pay a dollar ’n’ a quarter a day. Want 
a job?” 

Digging potatoes. Through Lufton’s 
mind passed the vision he had formed 
of himself, in a neat yachting suit, ta- 
king summer boarders sailing in the 
Swallow. Then he manfully faced the 
situation of his own making. 

“Tl be glad of the job, Captain 
John,” he said. “I can’t be idle, and 
—and I’m much obliged to you.” 

“Pshaw, now! That’s all right. 
Let’s you ’n’ me go home in the skiff 
together. Help put in the mast.” 

The captain was already busy and 
Lufton sprang to help. It was not 
long before the handy little craft was 
carrying them down the river. 

If Lufton Bowles should live to be 
a hundred years old he could never 
find a harder task than telling his 
mother was that night. He made a 
clean breast of it, however, and to- 
gether they reviewed the situation. It 
was a hard one, for Lufton’s earnings 
with the dory had been their chief 
source of income. The boat, though 
old, was stanch and true, and her 
young skipper was well liked by hunt- 
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He was white and weak now, and could only indicate 
the way as Lufton supported him. 


ers and fishermen who frequented the 
river. 

“Tf I had the Swallow the next three 
months,” Lufton said mournfully as 
they talked it over, “I could count on 
three dollars a day, right along.” 

“I dare say.” Mrs. Bowles spoke a 
little wearily. “But you won’t have 
her, and a dollar and a quarter a day 
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will be useful, though I shall be sorry 
to see you working so hard. I dare 
say I shall be able to earn quite a little 
extra myself,” she added. “Mrs. Jen- 
nings was asking me the other day if 
I wouldn’t take some fine laundry-work 
from the ladies at the boarding-house.” 

“Oh, mother!” Lufton’s head hung, 
for very shame. 

His mother comforted him, however, 
as is the way of mothers, and he went 
to work with a brave heart next morn- 
ing in Captain John’s big potato-field. 

He was almost alone that day; for 
the fair had attracted the workers in 
great numbers. Lufton was glad c’ 
this. There were fewer to notice ' 


* blistered hands or the frequency v 


which, as the day wore on, he straigr 
ened up to ease his aching back. He 
never quite knew how he got through 
that week. 

The work was hard and steady, and 
his woes were augmented by the teasing 
of his fellows, old enough, all of them, 
to know better. It seemed to them a 
funny thing to bait and torment the 
lad who had lost his all through a bit 
of ignorant folly. 

“I might have won,” he flashed out 
one day, a week after the fair was 
over. The potato-diggers were eating 
their luncheon in the field, and big 
Jimmie Elkins, foreman of the gang, 
had made some joke at Lufton’s ex- 
pense. 

“There was Professor Chapman, 
now. He made a lot o’ money, didn’t 
he? So might I if I’d known how.” 

Which goes to show that poor 
Lufton had not fully learned his lesson, 
even yet. The men all laughed the 
harder. 

“A heap he made,” Elkins said de- 
risively. “And a heap he lost, too, 
every penny of it.” 

“He lost his job, too,” another added. 
“The college fired him, like they ought 
to, for gambling. He may be glad to 
come and dig out spuds, yet.” 

The professor’s losses were news to 
Lufton, but his mother confirmed the 
report, when he told her of it that 
night. She added, moreover, a rumor 
that made the matter look still worse. 
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The young instructor had been treas- 
urer of the college, as well as a teacher, 
and it was hinted in the town that he 
was short in his accounts; had used the 
college funds on the race-track. 

“IT don’t know what they’re going to 
do with him,” Mrs. Bowles said. “They 
say he’s discharged, but seem’s as if 
they ought to punish him more’n that.” 

Hunter’s Point was an_ irregular 
peninsula of low-lying land that jutted 
far into the river below the town where 
Lufton lived. It was reached, from 
shore, by a trail through thick-growing 
chaparral, scrub-oak, and other low 
trees; a roundabout way, this, seldom 
used. The men who worked there 
came from above the Point in row- 
boats, but Lufton, for obvious reasons, 
walked. It was a good two miles from 
his home, and he made it a point al- 
ways to get an early start. 

He was on his way to work next 
morning, and deep in the brush, when, 
crossing a little open space ahead of 
him, he saw a man with a gun under 
his arm. 

Lufton knew what this meant. The 
Point was a great place for ducks. 
Half a dozen varieties, from canvas- 
backs to widgeons, had their feeding- 
ground there. Some hunter was out 
for an illegal shot, and the boy crept 
forward eagerly, determined to get a 
view of the man and report him. The 
season was not open and he might 
bring the fellow to justice. 

He skirted the little open space, and 
saw the hunter enter a little thicket on 
the other side. Evidently he was ma- 
king for the low marshes. 

Still moving cautiously, Lufton kept 
on after him, and presently came upon 
him, only to discover that the man was 
Professor Chapman. 

He was standing quite still, under an 
oak-tree, staring ahead of him at some- 
thing Lufton could not see. Watching, 
he became convinced that the professor, 
too, saw nothing tangible. His face 
was pale and drawn, and his clothes 
were stained and disordered, as if he 
had slept out in them. The watcher 
felt a thrill of pity as he noted the hag- 
gard eyes of the man. 
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“He’d better be digging potatoes, 
though, than gunning at this time o’ 
year,’ he thought. 

The professor was doing something 
to the lock of his gun, and Lufton 
watched, fascinated, for a moment. 
Suddenly it flashed upon him what it 


all meant. Chapman stood the gun up- ' 


right and slipped his foot into a noose 
which he had rigged to the lock. In 
another instant 

“Stop! Oh, stop, I say!” Lufton, 
shrieking, threw himself upon him. 

There was a sharp report as the gun 
went off, and the two rolled on the 
ground together. Lufton sat up im- 
mediately, but the other lay with closed 
eyes, and a smoldering rim of red 
showed where the discharge from the 
gun had set his coat afire. 

Tenderly the boy bent over him, and 
working off the sleeve laid bare a 
jagged wound in the shoulder. It was 
not deep, the ball had merely glanced 
along the surface, but it was bleeding 
profusely. Bringing water from the 
river, Lufton washed it off. The 
wounded man’s handkerchief and a 
sleeve’ torn from his shirt served as 
bandages, and presently the haggard 
eyes opened again. The professor sat 
up and looked stupidly about him. 
Memory returned all too soon, and he 
turned upon Lufton, a red flush of 
shame suffusing his pallid face. 

“Why did you interfere?” he de- 
manded weakly. 

“T—I had to,” the boy replied simply. 

“No, you did not have to. It was 
none of your business. You clear out, 
now, and leave me alone.” 

He staggered to his feet, looking 
about for his rifle. Lufton secured 
the weapon. 

“You sha’n’t have it!” he declared. 
“Not till you promise.” 

“Promise,” sneered the professor. 
“What good would that do? I want 
you,” he went on, speaking slowly and 
authoritatively, “to put that gun down 
and go away from here—clear away, 
do you understand ?” 

“T won’t go.” Lufton tightened his 
hold on the weapon. “You must not 
do—what you think of. I know how 
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you feel—some,” he stammered. “I 
lost everything I had at the races, too.” 

The man smiled tolerantly. 

“Did you?” he commented, a little 
scornfully. But the half-sneer changed 
to a groan. “You did not lose what 
was not your own.” The words were 
spoken so low that Lufton could hardly 
hear them. 

“T don’t know,” began he, after a 
moment’s thought. “It was as hard on 
my mother as it was on me. I guess” 
—he spoke slowly, from a sudden en- 
lightenment—“I guess there ain’t any- 
thing worth having that’s all our own.” 

The professor stared at him, startled. 

“My boy,” he said solemnly, “you 
never said a truer thing than that. 
We're all so tied up together, God help 
us, that we cannot do much without 
affecting others. Oh!” He put a hand 
over his eyes and groaned again. 
“What are you here for?” he demand- 
ed. “Why didn’t you mind your busi- 
ness and let me alone? I’d have been 
out of it by now.” 

Through Lufton’s mind flashed the 
captain’s sturdy words: “If it’s your 
own fault face it like a man,” and he 
put the idea into speech. 

“That wouldn’t have been facing it 
like a man.” 

“Who cares?” The professor winced, 
putting a hand to his wounded shoul- 
der. “Who cares what I do now? 
I’ve betrayed every trust, and set a 
beautiful example to the boys I was 
supposed to instruct.” His sneer was 
for himself now. 

“Is that other thing a better exam- 
ple?” Lufton asked. “Would it be 
better for ’em to know you was a cow- 
ard, too?” 

“What would you do if you were in 
my place?” 

The schciar regarded the boy eager- 
ly. The appeal made Lufton almost 
afraid. 

“T think,” he said solemnly, “I be- 
lieve Why don’t you go back and 
see if you can’t help straighten it all 
out ?” 

“T reckon I'll have to.” Chapman 
made a poor attempt to speak lightly. 
“For one thing, you’ve got the drop on 


me; for another, I don’t know but that 
you’re right about it.” 

He turned toward the river. 

“You'll have to row me back,” he 
“I can’t do anything with this 


said. 
arm.” 

“You got a boat?” 
good deal surprised. 

The professor flushed again. 

“There’s a canoe back here,” he 
said. “I slept in Captain John’s hay- 
barn last night, and I borrowed his 
canoe. I knew he’d find it all right, 
where I left it.” 

He led the way, Lufton following. 
He was busy unfastening the loop on 
the gun-lock. 

“You don’t want ’em to see that,” 
was his comment as he threw it away. 

“No,” still with a pretense of light- 
ness. “There’s enough coming to me, 
without that. Maybe I’ll feel grateful 
to you some day,” the professor added, 
as he climbed painfully into the little 
craft. “I can’t say I do just now.” 

Neither spoke during the half-hour it 
took Lufton to paddle down the river 
to the college dock. The students were 
crossing the campus from chapel as 
the canoe came alongside. 

“We'll wait a minute,” Chapman 
said, sinking back in the boat and pull- 
ing his hat down. 

He was white and weak now, and 
could only indicate the way, as Lufton 
supported him toward the president’s 
office. The head of the college was 
there, and closeted with him, to Luf- 
ton’s surprise, was Captain John Hunt- 
er. The two men had seen them from 
the open door, and greeted them sadly. 

“So you decided to come back?” the 
president began, after a moment’s awk- 
ward silence. He spoke sorrowfully. 
He had loved and trusted Allen Chap- 
man. 

“Decided? No.” Chapman’s tone 
was half ashamed, half defiant. “This 
lad decided for me. He brought me 
back. He’s earned the reward all 
right, Doctor Emerson.” 

Lufton was puzzled. Why did Pro- 
fessor Chapman speak so bitterly, and 
what did he mean by a reward? He 
glanced at Captain John, who was re- 


Lufton was a 
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garding him with a curious expression 
of half-regret. 

“You’re a shrewd one, Luft.” The 
old captain spoke without enthusiasm. 
“That offer was only posted up last 
night. How’d you get to see it so 
quick.” 

“T don’t know anything about any 
offer.” Lufton was still puzzled. “I 
met Professor Chapman in the woods, 
and he was—was hurt—and I helped 
him home.” 

The cynical look faded from the in- 
structor’s face. 

“So you did not know I had run 
away, and there was a reward offered 
for me?” he said roughly. 

“T didn’t know anything of the sort. 
And you said you’d come back ’cause 
it was the right thing to do.” 

“Not quite that,” the professor in- 
terrupted. “The boy made me see I 
was a coward.” He was speaking now 
to the president. “He told me it was 
the only thing left for me to do. I 
thought he knew of the offer of two 
hundred dollars. I read the notice this 
morning on a barn door myself. He’s 
earned the money, anyway, and I—oh, 
Doctor Emerson 

The defiant look was all gone, and 
the shamed head suddenly bowed itself 
upon the president’s desk. The young 
man sobbed aloud in his misery. 

Captain John looked out of the win- 
dow, coughing strenuously. Frank 
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tears were running down Lufton’s 
cheeks as the president laid his trem- 
bling hands on the bowed head. 

“My boy! My poor crazy boy!” the 
old man said piteously. “Doubtless the 
lad has merited the reward, but God be 
praised that you have had the grace and 
the strength to come back.” 


“What will they do with him?” Luf- 
ton asked a little apprehensively, as he 
and Captain John were walking down 
to the little dock half an hour later. 

“T dunno,” was the reply. “I guess 
we can leave that to Doctor Emerson. 
Hullo”—as he recognized the canoe— 
“T missed that, and was up there see- 
ing if any of the boys might ’a’ swiped 
it for a lark.” 

He launched the little craft and got 
in, kneeling in the stern. Lufton, on 
the dock, .was reassuring himself as to 
the safety of a bit of paper in his in- 
side pocket. 

“I guess you earned that two hun- 
dred all right, Luft,” the old captain 
said as the boy dropped into the canoe, 
“but I’m mighty glad you didn’t know 
about it when you coaxed the professor 
to come back an’ behave like a man.” 

He paused a moment, his paddle in 
mid-air, and then added: 

“You was crazy boys, both of you; 
but it's hoping you’ve both got over 
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T is a generic term and it embraces 
all sorts and conditions of the wom- 
en who work for us, who are so 

—fortunate, is it?—that we do not have 
to do everything for ourselves. There 
is the little woman who always makes 
our summer frocks, the muslins and the 
organdies; and the little woman who 
always comes when we are giving a 
party, and who helps our cook cut and 
spread sandwiches, or our waitress in 
the pantry, or our guests in the dress- 
ing-room ; there is the little old woman 
who comes with her darning-bag and 
her spectacle-case once a week, and 
gives us the proud feeling that we are 
real philanthropists, so immensely grate- 
ful is she for the chance to earn a few 
pennies by mending our husbands’ 
socks—“I always was one that liked to 
feel I was independent,” she tells us; 
and there is the little woman who 
comes and “does” our nails, or our 
hair, or, if we are very vain and frivo- 
lous indeed, our necks and faces; and 
there is the one who directs our envel- 
opes when we are sending out many 
invitations, and who sees that they all 
go into the post-office and not merely 
into the mail-box whence the discour- 
aged postman always manages to lose 
at least a third of the most important 
ones. Oh, there are all sorts of “little 
women” who work for us, though some 
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of them, physically, make the term seem 
grotesque. 

One of the chief advantages of hav- 
ing work done by these outsiders, so 
the less morally enlightened among us 
think, is that we owe them nothing ex- 
cept their hire. It is not ours to con- 
cern ourselves with the conditions un- 
der which they live; doubtless, we say, 
they live, like the rest of the world, in 
surroundings as nearly what they de- 
sire as they can afford. We are not 
obliged to concern ourselves with the 
question of what they shall eat or what 
they shall drink or wherewithal they 
shall be clothed—provided, of course, 
that they always make a perfectly re- 
spectable appearance when they appear 
in our perfectly respectable dwellings. 
Some of us are so wedded to this idea 
of the lack of responstbility toward our 
outside helpers that we refuse to have 
any other sort. 

“My dear,” says one woman who 
holds this creed very firmly, “I won’t 
be bothered any longer with servants 
sleeping in the house. You have to 
feed them and see that their rooms are 
comfortable, and that they have some 
little chance of amusement or compan- 
ionship, and if they get sick you have 
it on your conscience to look out for 
them, and altogether they’re a nuisance. 
It sounds a little more expensive—what 
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you pay for women by the day or the 
hour—but when you consider the lodg- 
ing and food and all the other per- 
quisites of the servant in the house, it’s 
really quite as cheap to hire outside 
service. Then, too, the woman who 
comes in by the day or the half-day 
expects to work all the time she is with 
you. She doesn’t dawdle out of the 
window to watch a street band go by 
when she ought to be sweeping the 
study; she doesn’t stop to read the 
head-lines in the morning paper when 
she ought to be washing the dishes. 
She knows that you’re not paying her 
at the rate of a dollar and a quarter a 
day to amuse herself; she doesn’t labor 
under the delusion that she’s a member 
of the family with some of the family’s 
privileges of laziness and moods. No, 
it’s really an economy to hire your 
work done from outside, and, as I said 
before, it’s an enormous saving on your 
sense of responsibility.” 

These views, being abroad in the land, 


The doctor suggested carelessly that perhaps some one had been in the 
Washburn house with sore eyes. 


it is not surprising that most of us, 
even those who do not go to this ex- 
treme in our desire to escape the sease 
of responsibility to our neighbor, feel 
that we have done our entire duty when 
we have paid our “‘little-women-by-the- 
day” their wages, and have given them 
a substantial luncheon. <A philosopher, 
I dare say, would find in this mental 
attitude corroboration of the theory 
that, after all, we are very near the 
barbarous. Your true savage has no 
responsibilities outside his tribe, except 
the one of being everlastingly defensive 
if not hostile. It is not so many de- 
grees from that point of view to the 
one which disclaims all duties toward 
those who are not members of the same 
household. 

Occasionally this attitude brings its 
own Nemesis. Society ig so closely and 
intricately interrelated that it is abso- 
lutely impossible for any one of us al- 
ways to escape disastrous consequences 
from what seems an innocent and justi- 
fiable indifference to- 
ward our neighbors. 
Take, for example, 
the case of my friend, 
Mrs. Washburn. 

That good lady and 
excellent man- 
ager holds _ strongly 
to the theory that she 
owes nothing but a 
monetary return for 
their services to the 
“little - women - by - 
the-day.” She pays 
them with great 
promptness and with 
equal exactness; if 
the half-cent goes to 
them one day, she 
keeps it herself the 
next. “We don’t get 
anything more than 
we earn, our family,” 
she is in the habit of 
saying. “Why should 
I give people -more 
than they earn? It 
only pauper- 
izes them.” 

Her seamstress was 
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a middle-aged woman laboring under 
the name of Haffelfinger. Mrs. Wash- 
burn decided early in their intercourse 
that the four syllables were too many 
to wrestle with, and informed the seam- 
stress that she would henceforth call 
her Miss Haffel, which she did, the 
seamstress meekly pocketing any re- 
sentment she may have felt at being 
defrauded of half of her patronymic. 
However, that was probably a mere 
trifle from a woman whose money was 
so secure as Mrs. Washburn’s. 

Miss Haffel had been working for 
Mrs. Washburn some ten or twelve 
years when she began to complain of 
her eyes. Her employer compressed 
her lips firmly, and spoke of the way 
they were wearing sleeves this year. 
A day or two later Miss Haffel ran the 
shade of the*sewing-room clear up to 
the top of the window, again alleging 
some trouble with her eyes. Mrs. 
Washburn replied by a remark on the 
relative merits of torchon and Valen- 
ciennes, 

“It’s the entering wedge,” she told 
her married daughter that afternoon. 
“If I pay the least attention to her, do 
you know what the result will be? I 
do. I haven’t lived sixty-two years 
without little something. 


learning a 
She will begin to leave off work early 
in the afternoon because she can’t see 
to sew by lamplight or by late sun- 


light. She will begin to scamp her 
work and will offer as an excuse that 
her eyes are so bad lately. No, I sha’n’t 
encourage her by talking to her on the 
subject. The first thing I’d know would 
be that I’d have to send her to your 
father’s oculist and would have to pay 
for the glasses he would be sure to 
order her whether she needed them or 
not. If her eyes are really bad she'll 
simply have to stop work.” 

“Tt may be some simple thing that 
a little good advice would remedy,” 
ventured Mrs. Washburn’s married 
daughter, who is not of so Spartan a 
temperament as her mother. “Some- 
times, you know, trouble with the eyes 
is merely one manifestation of indiges- 
tion—it was with Harry; and a change 
of diet is as effective as a change of 
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glasses. Poor old Haffel! She’s such 
a meek old thing.” 

“Those meek old things, as you call 
them, become the most dreadful com- 
plaining nuisances in the world if you 
give them any leeway. No, she’ll have 
to attend to her own eyes. It isn’t as 
though she lived here or had any rela- 
tion with us but that of seamstress.” 

Under Mrs. Washburn’s consistent 
silence in regard to her eyes, Miss Haf- 
fel ceased to talk about them. They 
were noticeably red-rimmed and 
strained, but she no longer complained. 
It was a triumph for her employer’s 
method, and the employer was rather 
proud of it. 

Then, one day when the spring sew- 
ing was about three weeks along, Ned 
Washburn, the youngest member of the 
family, the idol of his mother’s heart, 
the one human being who caused her to 
forget her adamantine policies, began 
to complain that his eyes were irritated. 
His mother advised, and even prepared, 
washes of boric acid, hot and cold com- 
presses, and the like. But the youth 
continued to complain. And indeed the 
evidences of inflammation were soon 
quite visible. Mrs. Washburn hurried 
him off to the oculist. She herself 
waited in an anteroom while the ex- 
amination went on. When the boy and 
the doctor came out she demanded to 
know what was the matter. Had the 
boy been reading in bed? She had so 
often warned him not to! Had he been 
studying too hard? Had the light in 
his bedroom entered by the wrong win- 
dow? But the answer was that Ned’s 
eyes were infected with a prevalent eye- 
disease. 

Infected! Mrs. Washburn was full 
of indignation. Where could her son 
have picked up any horrible germs? 
The doctor shrugged his shoulders. The 
germs were everywhere—the disease 
was most contagious—an _ infected 
towel, perhaps 

An infected towel! Mrs. Washburn 
was in arms at once. Her son did not 
go around using stray towels, she was 
sure. She appealed to Ned. He never 
used the towels in the lavatory at the 
high school, did he? Ned shook his 
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Mrs. Lee fluttered in and out of the sewing-room like a pretty butterfly in a flower garden. 


head gloomily. Such an explanation 
was manifestly absurd, Mrs. Washburn 
was sure. Infected towels, indeed! 

The doctor was not very deeply con- 
cerned as to where Ned had acquired 
the disease. He suggested carelessly 
that perhaps some one had been in the 
Washburn house with sore eyes lately, 
and Mrs. Washburn leaped to her feet. 
Of course—it was the work of that 
ingrate, Miss Haffel! She was a timid, 
poor soul, and Mrs. Washburn remem- 
bered now that years had been power- 
less to teach her not to fold up the 
towels which she had used and rehang 
them on the rod, but to throw them in 
the towel-basket instead. 

That was the trouble. It was that 
woman whom she, Mrs. Washburn, 


had cmployed for so many years, had 
introduced to so many other good cus- 
tomers—it was she who had brought 
this curse upon the house of Washburn! 
To have heard Mrs. Washburn in that 
dramatic moment, one would have im- 
agined that she was the source of every 
blessing which had ever fallen upon the 
poor seamstress’ head, and that Ned's 
conjunctivitis was the result of a base, 
deliberate plot on her part. 

“T thought at the time,” remarked 
Mrs. Washburn’s married daughter 
gently, when she was told of the ca- 
lamity, “that you really ought to have 
taken some interest in the poor soul’s 
complaints. If we had only had her 
eyes treated in the beginning, perhaps 
this might not have happened.” 
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But Mrs. Washburn merely declared 
with vigor she was sorry to learn that 
she had brought an arrant sentimental- 
ist into the world! Her daughter, how- 
ever, took courage in both her hands 
and elucidated to her mother her own 
philosophy of responsibility. 

“It does seem to me,” she said, “that 
it is not sentimentality, but only com- 
mon sense and common decency, for us 
all to use our superior knowledge or our 
superior opportunities for the benefit 
of every one that comes in contact with 
us. Not only because if we do not it 
reacts upon ourselves, as this has re- 
acted upon poor Ned, but just for the 
sake of our fellow humanity. Of 
course, Miss Haffel has no legal right 
to anything from you but her two dol- 
lars a day. But see what happens when 
she doesn’t get more than her legal 
right!” 

Here is another and a different sort 
of an illustration of the way in which 
a duty neglected may be a scourge. 
Mrs. Lee, of our street, has none of 
Mrs. Washburn’s magnificent resolu- 
tion. She is a most sympathetic and 
easy-going person. She listens with 
wide eyes of pity to the most dreary, 
long-winded tales of suffering. The 
only reason that she does not imme- 
diately hasten to the rescue of the suf- 
ferers is because she is immediately in- 
terested in something else. Every one 
who works for her votes her charming, 
and she is inclined to return the com- 
pliment. 

“Dear souls, how I wish I could do 
something for them,” is a sentence 
often upon her lips, and quite sincerely 
so, although, as has been said, she is 
always side-tracked in her efforts in 
their behalf. But so warm and cordial 
is her manner with them that they 
overlook the lack of substantial benefits 
and even forgive her constant dilatori- 
ness in the matter of payment. 

Mrs. Lee’s seamstress, a young girl 
from the South, fairly adored the 
charming young matron and took the 
keenest interest in: preparing her frills 
and furbelows. And Mrs. Lee praised 
her taste and complimented her skill, 
and fluttered in and out of the sewing- 
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rcom like a pretty butterfly in a flower 
garden, and promised some afternoon 
to take the little seamstress driving, and 
to come around and see where she 
lived, and to give her some plants for 
her window-sill, and a lot of other 
things which she would have been de- 
lighted to do had she not always been 
interrupted in the execution of the 
plans. And when she finally flitted 
away for the summer, she packed in a 
great hurry and forgot all about her lit- 
tle bill for two weeks’ sewing. 

Once or twice in the Adirondacks 
she thought of it. But it was generally 
when she was out in a canoe or up on 
a mountain-top or somewhere where a 
check-book was not part of her outfit. 
And when in the middle of July she re- 
ceived a most apologetic little reminder 
of her indebtedness from the Southern 
girl, she called herself all sorts of harsh 
names in the prettiest possible manner, 
and tucked the note in her belt—she 
had received it on the piazza—and went 
off for a walk and came back and 
changed her dress and never thought 
of it again. No other reminder came 
to her. 

When she returned to our village in 
the fall Mrs. Washburn grimly told her 
the news. 

“That fine young Southern girl you 
had last spring wasn’t quite what you 
took her for, I guess,” she announced. 

Mrs. Lee remembered her bill, 
smothered an exclamation of dismay— 
which Mrs. Washburn thought due to 
her announcement—and inquired: 

“Why, what do you mean? I must 
go and see her! What has happened ?” 

“You won't find her where she was 
living,” said the elder lady, rocking 
back and forth-and seeming to enjoy 
herself. “They tell me that she didn’t 
try to be decent any too long. It 
wasn’t August before she was automo- 
biling around with—well, I really don’t 
know who it was—but before she was 
on the wrong road in general. I tell 
you, my dear, I knew from the minute 
I laid eyes on her that she was one it 
wouldn’t do to trust too far.” 

Mrs. Lee looked vaguely horrified 
and mysteriously self-reproachful. Her 
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“T cant sty as I blame her,” said the landlady harshly. 


murmurs seemed to be not so much of 
virtuous indignation and horror as of 
shame and contrition. Mrs. Washburn 
sniffed at the evidences ofsher béte noir 
sentimentality, and stalked over home. 

And this time nothing intervened be- 
tween Mrs. Lee and her determination 
to find out at once where the girl was 
and what had happened to her. In- 
quiry in the cheap little boarding-house 
which had been her abode brought out 
the whole story. 

“T can’t say as I blame her,” said 
the landlady harshly, eying Mrs. Lee 
with some shrewdness. “There were 
seven or eight ladies went away owing 
her anywhere from ten to thirty dollars. 
It wasn’t much to any one of them, but 


you can see for yourself it made right 
smart of a difference to her. And to 
me. I kept her as long as I could. I 
even let her keep her room and cook 
on my stove after I saw it was out of 
the question for her to pay for her 
board. But, laws, she was a pretty 
young thing, and you know what some 
men are, and she didn’t have a cent. 
I think she’d have liked to keep straight. 
But here’s where she lived—I aim to 
keep a nice house, but I ain’t got any 
false notion about what it is, and hers 
was the littlest and the hottest room 
in it. And when she couldn’t pay for 
even that—why, what do you expect?” 

Mrs. Lee was beyond telling what 
she expected in such circumstances as 
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the landlady had outlined. She pulled 
her thick veil forward over her face and 
went home crying through the shady 
suburban streets. And she remembered 
with painful vividness the lines she had 
been reading only the night before: 

The Moving Finger writes, and having writ 
Moves on; nor all your Piety and Wit 

Shall lure it back to cancel half a line, 

Nor all your Tears wash out a Word of it. 
And to think that her unpaid bill was 
one of the causes of the ugly tragedy! 

It was a young Austrian girl who 
came over to make her fortune by 
kneading and pounding ladies’ faces 
and shoulders into curves of health and 
beauty, who taught one of her patrons 
a lesson in responsibility toward even 
the worker of the day. She was a 
pretty young person, skilful in her 
business, shrewd and level-headed. One 
felt instinctively that one need never 
worry over money owed to her. She 
had the blood of a long line of Aus- 
trian farmers in her veins, and she 
knew how to bargain and how to count 
and how to save. Nevertheless, there 
were a great many things which she 
did not know, and one of her patrons 
used sometimes to consider the advisa- 
bility of enlightening her. 

“She really oughtn’t to pick up ac- 
quaintances on the street,” this woman 
used to remark drowsily to herself 
while the amusing tongue of the young 
Paula ran on about her own affairs, 
about the girls that lived in the same 
boarding-house with her, about the ad- 
ventures which they had on the street- 
cars and sidewalks, about her patrons 
and what. they used on their hair or 
their faces. “I really ought to introduce 
her to one of those girls’ clubs. That 
would keep her off the streets in the 
evenings and would give her some de- 
cent acquaintances and interests. I 
suppose if I were energetic I’d go and 
see what sort of a boarding-house the 
child lives in and if it’s all right.” 

But massage is a soporific process 
and the good resolutions were apt to 
drift into dreams, while Paula’s tireless 
tongue trickled endlessly and her soft 
cool young fingers, as firm and flexible 
as steel and yet as tender as rose-leaves, 
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performed their rejuvenating work. The 
boarding-house was unvisited, the in- 
troduction to the girls’ club was not 
given, and all the dim plans for Paula’s 
social welfare were dismissed until the 
next time. 

By and by it became evident, even to 
the drowsy lady whose face was being 
subjected to the beautifying treatment, 
that Paula was picking up more unde- 
sirable patrons than desirable ones; she 
had a very bad habit of talking about 
the affairs of the people whom she 
worked for, only concealing their 
names. But names or no names, this 
particular patron was able to determine 
that Paula was working largely in a 
very tough set. She aroused herself 
from the gentle languor into which she 
was falling one day long enough to say 
something to that effect. 

Paula replied in her precise foreign 
English: “Oh, yes, madam, I know it. 
They are not ladies like you. Very 
often I think they are not good women 
at all. But what difference does it 
make to me? They cannot make me 
like themselves—they pay me my 
money and they bid me keep the 
change. They are very kind and good- 
humored. When I go to Mrs. Smith’s, 
she that is the wife of the minister of 
the brown church in Brooklyn, it is at 
twelve o’clock. I leave her at one. | 
Does she say to me: ‘Paula, my good 
girl, pause and refresh yourself?” Does 
she bid me drink the glass of milk or 
eat the biscuit before I go on to my 
next appointment which is all the way 
to the Bronx from Brooklyn yet? Not 
she! But when I go to Mrs. Jones— 
the one that I was telling you about 
the other day on the upper West Side, 
with the lovely jewelry and the awful 
blondine hair—does she treat me like 
that? No! She looks at the clock, she 
says: ‘Paula, my good girl, it is nearly 
two o’clock. Have you then had your 
lunch? No? Well, you must eat a 
sandwich and drink a glass of sherry. 
You will make yourself to be ill and 
worn out if you do not eat your lunch.’ 
And I say to here ‘No, madam, no 
sherry, but a glass of milk, if you will 
be so good.’ For I know that ladies 
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She came home to find her-enlightening her own young daughter in regard to the ways of the world. 


like her, they can drink what they 
please, but working girls like me, we 
must never do anything to make our- 
selves so that we cannot work and earn 
the money. So I do not drink the wine. 
But is not a lady like that a better 
customér to me than a lady like that 
minister’s wife? And when ladies like 
Mrs. Jones do not keep their appoint- 
ments—are not ready for me when I 


come—they do not fail to pay me for 
my time; but that minister’s wife—why, 
she would not even pay my car fare 
the day when she was not ready for 
me and I came; she said she had sent 
me a postal, but it never came! It is 
not often that you get a real lady who 
is also a kind lady, and for the rest— 
what difference does it make to me?” 
With as much vigor as she could 
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command during the process of being 
stroked and patted and slapped, the 
massagee protested against this airy 
view of moral differences. And she 
made up her mind that she really must 
do something for Paula! The girl 
. was so shrewd and clever, had so much 
good in her, that it would be an awful 
pity if she grew hard and coarse and 
perfectly indifferent to the distinctions 
of vulgarity and refinement. She, the 
client under treatment, must introduce 
Paula to some more customers who 
were both “real ladies” and “kind la- 
dies.” For this was a woman who did 
not disclaim responsibility toward those 
out of her own household, but who 
merely deferred it from day to day. 

In this case she deferred it a little 
too long. Paula, to be sure, was not 
of the stuff of which emotional trage- 
dies are made. She was not the weak- 
headed or the warm-hearted kind of 
girl who “goes wrong.” But she was a 


stranger in a strange land, and she took 
people as she found them. 


It hap- 
pened that she found them as she had 
described—the easy-going kind; the 
more upright, generally indifierent to 
her or even unjust. 

So she added more and more of the 
former to her list and picked up more 
and mre scandalous information as 
she circulated among her customers, 
and retailed it with great sprightliness 
at the next houses to which she went, 
and began to take it for granted that 
the world was a pretty gay, wicked 
place. 

After she had been here a year or 
two the girls’ club into which this par- 
ticular customer had thought of intro- 
ducing her would have seemed very 
painfully “slow.” She took to copying 
more and more the dress and the man- 
ner of her livelier and more admired 
patrons, and one day this particular 
client came home to find her enlighten- 
ing her own young daughter in regard 
to the ways of the world. 

How much evil had already been 
done the mother never knew. But cer- 
tainly the young mind whose unfolding 
to the knowledge of life and its mean- 
ing, of society and its constitution, she 
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herself had hoped to direct with all the 
wisdom and all the tenderness of her 
years and her motherhood—that mind 
had already had let in upon it the garish 
light of Paula’s tawdry knowledge. 

“T have only myself to blame,” the 
woman said when she was reviewing 
the situation, for she was a just wom- 
an even toward her own disappoint- 
ments. “There-was a time when that 
young girl—Paula—regarded me as an 
authority on all subjects. If I had ta- 
ken the trouble to see to it that she had 
customers of the right sort and com- 
panions for her leisure of the right 
sort—if I had bothered to make sure 
that she was living in mentally whole- 
some surroundings, this need never 
have happened. Thank heaven, I think 
that Theodora’s. mind is so wholesome 
that it will throw off the poison which 
Paula was distilling into it, as readily 
as a sound body rids itself of physical 
virus.” 

The old school, the Mrs. Washburn 
school, will not agree with her. To its 
members the duty between any employ- 
er and her employees not of her own 
household is done when she pays them 
their wages. 

The “sentimentalists,’ like Mrs. 
Washburn’s daughter, take another 
view. They say that there is a good 
time coming when an injury to our 
feelings, to our sense of beauty and of 
order, will be as hard a thing to bear as 
an injury to our health. Mrs. Wash- 
burn, you see, grudgingly admits that 
a little interest in Miss Haffel’s eyes 
might have saved her son from con- 
tamination. Mrs. Washburn’s daughter 
argues that some day the mere thought 
of the suffering, of the limitations, of 
the stunted life of a Miss Haffel, will 
hurt us as much as to catch some dis- 
ease from them. She holds a theory, 
which her mother ridicules as long as 
she keeps patience for so gentle a sen- 
timent as ridicule—a theory that in so 
far as a woman is better off, either in 
possessions or in health or in social po- 
sition or in knowledge and the ability 
to do things, than the women who work 
for her, in so far she must be a benevo- 
lent providence to them. 
































ILLUSTRATED BY HY. MAYER 


URE the most romantic maiden 
Who resided south of Aiden 

Was delicious Saliy Sue, 

Which so many sailots true 
Worshipped with so fine a fervor, 
(Though unworthy to deserve ’er) 

That theit dankest blood they’d shed 

To induce het fot to wed. 


William Jones, though normal jolly, 
Growed intense and melancholy, 

And he said to Sally Sue: 

“I should like to marry you.” 
She replied with circumspection ; 
“Pd return yout fond affection; 

But of course ye’ll have to pruv 

Ye are worthy of me luv.” 


“Sally Sue,” replied out hero, 
“Deeds as crool as them of Nero 

I would glibly, gladly do 

For to win you, Sally Sue.” 
“Sir,” she answeted, “yout devotion 
If ye’d show to suit me notion, 

Kindly jump into the sea 

Just to pruv yer luv for me.” 


Now Bill Jones, though fond o’ wimmen 
Was a trifle poor at swimmin’, 

And his mind was quite askew 

At them words oO’ Sally Sue. 
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But he had to show -devotion 

So he plumped into the ocean, 
Where he puffed and paddled round 
And was awful neatly drowned. 


When the doctor pumped and dried him 
Bill to Sally quickly hied him, 
Saying: “Now I understand 
I’m entitled to your hand.” - 
But she answered cool as zeto; 
“Ye are only half a hero— 
Really truly heroes they 
Always stops a runaway.” 


William, (though he hated horses) 
Haunted boulevards and courses 
Till a nervous horse he seen 
Scooting down the village green. 
Bill, to show his brave Jack-tat~ness, 
Grabbed the critter by the harness, 
Wrestled wildly with the wreck, 
Hit a fence, and broke his neck. 


When sweet Sally tread the capers 
Of het William in the papers 
She remarked in accents mild: 
“Nice young man, but tather wild.” 
Then she mattied Charley Baker, 
The assistant undertaker, 
Who had planted Bill so well— 
Dingle, dingle, wedding bell! 
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Author of “The Invention of Opera,” “The Beginners of Romantic Opera,” 
“The Great Melodists of Italy,” eic. 


S it not likely, after all, that the se- 
cret of human beauty in repose and 
in motion lies in geometry? Cer- 

tainly the curves, planes, arcs, angles 
of a face or a figure determine its suc- 
cess or failure. 

And it may be—since half of geom- 
etry is a matter of imaginary lines and 
things—that the poetry of motion is the 
invisible geometry of curves, spirals, 
parabolas and what not, described by 
flying hands, feet, heads and draperies. 
As if a pair of compasses should take 
rapture in inditing a circumference. 

Thus a mathematician might find a 
philosophical explanation of the ballet 
and take a chaste and scholarly delight 
in it. 

And, by corollary, the most accu- 
rate of nations should be the most de- 
voted to the ballet. France is the most 
accurate of nations. It is in France 
that the ballet has found its greatest 
success. Q.E.D. 

French ballet acknowledged its debt 
to geometry as early as 1579, when the 
first opera ballet was given for certain 
royal festivities lasting two weeks. 
“The Queen’s Comic Ballet” was given 
before ten thousand spectators, begin- 
ning at ten o’clock in the evening and 
ending at four a. m. In the words of 
the historian Clément: 

“Tt was an epoch when pedantry and 
preciosity were allied with gallantry, 
and it is not surprising to find geomet- 
rical figures traced by the dancers. At 


the end of the first act, twelve naiads, 
including the queen, her sister, and five 
duchesses, advanced singing and dan- 
cing before the king and formed twelve 
distinct geometrical figures. This was 
not homage enough to the science of 
Euclid. Everybody in the superb ballet 
that ended the festivity formed, in dan- 
cing, forty geometrical figures. The 
féte cost five million francs.” 

The composers and librettists were 
French, though the impresario was Ital- 
ian. In some respects French opera 
may be traced back to this opera ballet. 
It is more commonly treated as an 
Italian importation. Cardinal Mazarin 
brought up from Italy in 1644 a troupe 
of Italian singers; and in 1647 and 
1648 what was practically the very first 
of the Italian operas, the “Orpheus and 
Euridice” of Peri and Caccini was 
given in Paris. It set the French com- 
posers to work instanter. Robert Cam- 
bert, a native of Paris and a church 
organist of position, was persuaded by 
the Cardinal de la Rovére to collabo- 
rate with the Abbé Perrin and write a 
work of similar nature to the Italian 
opera. The result was “Pomona, a pas- 
toral in music.” This little work was 
the first French operetta, and it was 
produced in 1659 with such success that 
Perrin was eventually given letters 
patent to found the “Royal Academy 
of Music,” which later became the 
Grand Opéra, which still flourishes. 

In 1671 a regular troupe -was in- 
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stalled in a new building, and produced 
in public an opera called “Pomona,” the 
music of which was Cambert’s, though 
a new librettist had replaced Perrin. 
Quite characteristically of French 
opera, the dialogue was at times so 
gross as to shock even the strong stom- 
achs of that day. But it satisfied what 
the Abbé Perrin had called “the pas- 
sion to see our language, our poetry 
and our music triumph over the lan- 
guage, the poetry and the music of 
foreigners.” That has always been a 
passion of the French in all their arts. 

But now appeared on the scene one 
of the strangest figures in musical his- 
tory, a man who deserves the dual fame 
and infamy of Lord Bacon in being at 
once the greatest and the meanest of 
mankind: Giovanni Battista Lulli, born 
in Florence of poor but noble parents, 
was taken to France at the age of thir- 
teen and set to work in the kitchen 
of the king’s sister. A scurrilous epi- 


gram lost him his job in the scullery, 
but got him the king’s favor and a post 
among the royal violins of Louis XIV. 


He began to compose ballets and to set 
- on foot his marvelous gift for intrigue. 
He was a past grand master of the gen- 
tle art of making enemies. Boileau 
called him “a shady blackguard” and 
an “odious buffoon.” Moliére collabo- 
rated with him for a time, and later 
loathed him. And when, at his death, 
his ill-treated widow built him a splen- 
did mausoleum, an anonymous poct 
scrawled on it an epitaph in which he 
was called “a libertine, unworthy of 
memory, hardly worthy, indeed, of a 
tomb.” 

Meanwhile he was a brilliant, a facile, 
a great composer. He supplanted Cam- 
bert in the royal favor,-and Cambert 
was taken to England as Charles II.’s 
court-musician, while Lulli was given 
the letters patent of the Grand Opéra. 
Giovanni Battista Lulli became Jean 
Baptiste Lully, and he wrote French 
music to French words. 

It is stretching a point, perhaps, to 
say that a boy who left Italy at the age 
of thirteen could be called an Italian 
influence on France. Perhaps, rather, 
he owed his growth to the French in- 
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fluences he fell among. It remains a 
riddle, then, whether I‘rencli opera was 
founded by an Italian, or whether 
French art made a Frenchman of an 
Italian fiddler. 

However that may be, Lully founded 
French opera; he avoided Italian orna- 
mentation, he developed the overture, 
developed a form of recitative suited to 
the French language, introduced brass 
instruments into the orchestra, and was 
at once composer, director, stage-man- 
ager and mechanician, as Wagner was 
after him. Thus French opera rose 
from the ballet, as Italian opera rose 
from an effort to revive Greek tragedy. 

You are not likely ever to hear one 
of the operas of Lully, much less any 
of the works of his successors, Campra, 
Destouches, Desmarets, Mouret. The 
next large figure in musical history is 
Rameau, the greatest French composer 
of the eighteenth century. He took up 
Opera composition late in life, and he 
was fifty-two when he won his first 
success. For the next twenty-three 
years he knew little else, and yet even 
in France, according to Clément, “one 
need not hope ever to hear his ‘Castor 
and Pollux, his ‘Dardanus’ or his 
‘Zoroaster.’ ” 

The next big success of French 
opera was the work of a novelist and 
philosopher, the immortal Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, born in Geneva. He was 
despised by Rameau and other musi- 
cians as an ignoramus, and the devotees 
of a national opera burned him in effigy 
for declaring French opera an impossi- 
bility, and yet his opera “Le Devin du 
Village,” or “The Village Soothsayer,” 
with his own words and music, was 
sung for sixty years. Its first perform- 
ance was before the court at Fontaine- 
bleau in 1752, with Madame de Pompa- 
dour in one of the réles; and it ran on 
and on till 1828, when one night a 
weary spectator threw on the stage a 
powdered wig, and it was laughed out 
of the repertoire. 

Meanwhile Italian music was gaining 
greater and greater vogue in France, as 
everywhere, till Marie Antoinette’s 
teacher, fellow countryman and pro- 
tégé, the Austrian Gluck began his the- 
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ories of reform and fought out in Paris 
the first operatic war with Piccinni. To 
this war I have already devoted an ar- 
ticle in these pages. Though claimed 
by the Germans as a German composer, 
the glory of Gluck belongs to France, 
as does the history of Meyerbeer, the 
Berlin-born, whose career found its first 
meaning and success when he settled in 
Paris at the age of thirty-five, studied 
French methods, and took to himself 
for librettist the brilliant Scribe. 

If you were a Frenchman living in 
France, you would need to be told much 
of Méhul, Grétry, Boieldieu, Lesueur, 
and Halévy; but here in America they 
have none of their native importance. 
Of Meyerbeer, however, you will hear 
much if you frequent the opera at all. 

Meyerbeer is one of the most used 
and most abused of composers. His real 
name was Beer, but he changed it to 
please a relative and gain a large in- 
heritance. It was his money that gave 
him his first start on the sure road of 
success. He had not succeeded as a 
German; he went to Italy and did not 
succeed as an Italian; he went back to 
Germany and was not satisfied with the 
opening ahead of him. I have already 
told of the struggle his friend Carl 
Maria von Weber made to nationalize 
German opera, with eventual triumph 
after much that was disheartening. In 
the meantime Meyerbeer had turned to 
France and sought to Frenchify him- 
self. The result was a man of all na- 
tions, an eclectic. It is a fine thing for 
a scholar to be cosmopolitan; it is 
counted a fault in a creative genius. 

Meyerbeer secured a contract with 
the Paris Grand Opéra. A new di- 
rector came into power after the revo- 
lution of 1830, and, finding the Opéra 
in financial difficulty, tried to break the 
contract. Meyerbeer held him to it, but 
was forced to pay a large sum to get 
his work produced. It was such a suc- 
cess that it put the Grand Opéra on its 
feet permanently. It has not been often 
that a production for which the com- 
poser paid has won success. 

This opera was called “Robert the 
Devil,” and it gained enormous vogue, 
combining melodic grip with scholar- 
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ship and spectacular scenery. Produced 
in Paris in 1831, it reached America as 
early as 1833, and its production in 
London was the subject of a contest 
between Covent Garden and Drury 
Lane. They produced it twenty-four 
hours apart, somewhat as a later play 
of similar title, “The Devil,” was sim- 
ultaneously produced in New York by 
rival managers. 

But “Robert le Diable” has no kin- 
ship with Molnar’s “The Devil.” Up- 
ton calls its libretto “absurd in concep- 
tion and sensational in treatment.” 
Mendelssohn called it a “cold, formal 
extravaganza.” I have elsewhere des- 
cribed it as “Next to Mozart’s ‘The 
Magic Flute,’ probably the worst li- 
bretto in existence”—and that is strong 
language. It is all about Robert, Duke 
of Normandy, ruling in Sicily, but so 
badly behaved that his own subjects 
have banished him. He is nicknamed 
“the Devil,” after his reputed father, 
and his soul is the subject of a strug- 
gle between an impossibly virtuous 
peasant maiden and a demon known as 
Bertram, who surrounds Robert with 
all manner of incantations, including a 
blasphemous ballet of nuns, who dance 
like fiends. 

The music is full of variety, and in- 
cludes the famous soprano aria “Rob- 
ert, toi que j’aime.” The critic Hans- 
lick praises the music to the utmost, but 
this proves not that he loved Meyer- 
beer more, but that he loved Wagner 
less. It was Meyerbeer’s misfortune 
to be chosen as a weapon by the anti- 
Wagnerians and as a target by the 
Wagnerians. They ridiculed his ex- 
travagances, as a contrast to their own 
master’s nobilities, quite overlooking 
Meyerbeer’s nobilities and Wagner’s 
absurdities. This was the more re- 
grettable since Meyerbeer produced 
Wagner’s first opera “Rienzi,” and se- 
cured the production of “The Flying 
Dutchman” when it had been rejected 
elsewhere. Wagner is said to have 
borrowed money from him; he certain- 
ly borrowed many hints of construc- 
tion, though he publicly ridiculed Mey- 
erbeer’s music in most violent lan- 
guage. 
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The libretto of Meyerbeer’s next 
opera was almost as good as the other 
was bad. With “The Huguenots” he 
touched his highest peak. Mrs. Julian 
Marshall calls this work “the most 
vivid chapter of French history that 
ever was written.” The praise is not 
pethaps excessive, when it is realized 
that the chapter concerned the St. 
3artholomew’s Massacre, and was writ- 
ten not with silent ink, but in resound- 
ing phrases of wood-wind and brass- 
wind, 

The hero is Raoul de Nangis, a 
Protestant nobleman visiting at the 
castle of the Catholic Count de Nevers. 
While there he sees a veiled woman, 
Valentine, whom he recognizes as his 
mysterious love. She has come to beg 
the Count to release her from a prom- 
ise of marriage arranged by her father. 
Raoul, however, misinterprets her mo- 
tive and misjudges her character. He 
is sent for by Margucrite of Valois, the 
bride-elect of Henry IV.; she is trying 
to reconcile the Catholics and Protes- 
tants and fend off the imminent disas- 
ter. Raoul is brought into her pres- 
ence blindfolded .and she urges him to 


‘marry the daughter of a Catholic noble- 


man, St. Bris. Valentine is led in and 
Raoul, thinking that she has been the 
mistress of De Nevers, indignantly re- 
fuses her hand. The innocent girl is 
overwhelmed with shame, and her fa- 
ther swears revenge on Raoul. The 
Princess orders the men disarmed. 

In the next act we find Catholic stu- 
dents and Huguenot soldiers menacing 
each other at opposite taverns, and learn 
that Valentine has wedded De Nevers. 
She enters a chapel to pray and over- 
hears her father plotting the assassina- 
tion of Raoul, who is to fight him in a 
duel. Valentine cannot endure the 
thought of Raoul’s murder and warns 
his faithful old servant, Marcel, who 
warns his master and brings Huguenot 
soldiers for his protection. Catholic 
soldiers also appear and a street-battle 
is imminent when Marguerite of Valois 
appears and commands peace. She tells 
Raoul of his cruel error and he sees 
his misjudged Valentine carried off by 
her unloved husband De Nevers. 
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In the third act the unhappy bride 
is visited secretly in her husband’s home 
by the infatuated Raoul. She conceals 
him behind a curtain as St. Bris, De 
Nevers, and others enter to plan the 
massacre of the Huguenots. An oath of 
annihilation is sworn, but De Nevers 
refuses to stoop to assassination; he 
breaks his sword and is led away. A 
band of monks enter with white rib- 
bons to be fastened on the sleeves of 
the assassins, so that they may not slay 
each other in the dark. The “Blessing 
of the Daggers” follows in a scene of 
the most thrilling impressiveness. The 
conspirators hasten forth to,the car- 
nage, and it is sufficient for the auditor 
to know that it is St. Bartholomew’s 
Eve; he then dramatizes for himself 
the horrors in the street outside. 

Raoul steps from concealment and is 
about to hasten to warn his friends 
when Valentine throws her arms about 
him and pleads with him not to go. 
Tremendous as the scene has been be- 
fore, the passionate duet of the lovers 
is so great as to offer no anticlimax. 
Through the window they witness the 
hideous massacre, and bid each other 
farewell as Raoul, leaving Valentine 
fainting, leaps from the window to join 
his fellow victims of the. cause. 

Usually the opera ends here, though 
there exists another act in a church 
where the doomed Huguenot women 
and children have gathered to pray. 
Raoul meets Valentine who tells him 
that her husband has been killed. She 
declares herself of his Huguenot faith 
as her father appears with a troop of 
soldiers and gives the command to fire, 
not seeing his daughter. Raoul and 
Valentine are united in death. 

The opera is one which admits and 
requires splendid acting and singing. I 
shall never forget a performance at the 
Metropolitan which united six of the 
greatest singers of our day. They took 
the curtain-calls with linked hands to- 
gether; Melba, Nordica, Scalchi, Jean 
and Edouard de Reszké, and Maurel. 

The music of the opera is as lofty 
as the passionate exaltation of the book 
demands. Light arias for the queen’s 
page, florid songs for the queen are no 
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less graceful than the love duets are 
passionate, the military music fiery, the 
religious music imposing, or the dra- 
matic ensembles terrific. 

Nothing in all music is more human, 
more sincere, more convincing, or more 
thrilling than the great scene of “The 
Huguenots.” In Mrs. Julian Marshall's 
words: ‘Beyond description, beyond 
criticism, nothing is wanting. The 
might, the futility, the eternity of Love 
and Fate—he has caught up the whole 
of emotion and 
uttered it.” 

Here are none 
of Wagner's airy 
gods with their 
mystic pledges 
and their complex 
emotions; here 
are no minstrels, 
no demigods, no 
fairy folk. These 
are such _ people 
as have always 
lived, and must 
have lived 
through one of 
the reddest pages 
of history. Fora 
time the ideals of 
Wagner and his 
infuriated disci- 
ples covered Mey- 
erbeer’s glory 
with a mud of 
charlatanry. Per- 
haps he will come 
back into his own 
with enlarged 
grandeur. It 
would be a thousand pities to have 
Wagner’s splendors diminished, but it 
is a thousand pities to keep from his 
due the creator of these tremendous 
pages of Meverbeer’s. 

In other operas the sensational ele- 
ment gave more basis for the accusa- 
tions that Meyerbeer’s ideals were not 
of the highest, although in “Le Proph- 
ete” he took again a religious and his- 
torical theme, his hero being John of 
Leyden, the fanatic Anabaptist who or- 

ganized a revolution in Holland in 
1534. John the Prophet is torn be- 
10 
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“One of the most used and abused of operatic 
composers.” 
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tween his pretensions to sainthood and 
the claims of his mother upon his aid. 
In the powerful scene of his coronation 
he is compelled to disown his mother 
and declare her insane to save her from 
death. The gloominess of the work, 
the unsympathetic character of the hero, 
and the lack of important love-interest 
kept it from success equal to his oth- 
ers, though the mother’s song, *‘Ah, 
mon fils,” has had for years a world- 
wide and deserved popularity. 

Five years after 
“Le Prophete,” 
Meyerbeer pro - 
duced his “Star 
of the North,” 
based on the love- 
story of the Tsar 
Peter the Great 
and _ Catherine, 
and _ employing 
some of the mu- 
sic from an ear- 
Her -Opeta, “AX 
Camp in Silesia,” 
which gave Jenny 
Lind enormous 
success, but has 
not been heard 
outside Germany. 
lour years later 
came another suc- 
cess, “Dinorah” 
or “The: Pair- 
don of Ploermel.” 
This Breton idyl 
has chiefly  sur- 
Vived ~ih “its 
“Shadow Song” 
sung by the hero- 
ine to her own shadow in the moonlight, 
and used incessantly since by concert 
sopranos. 

This was produced in 1859. Then 
Meyerbeer turned back to a libretto of 
Scribe’s, on which he had begun work 
in 1838. For five years he puttered 
over it so incessantly and changed it 
so much that the angry librettist with- 
drew it for atime. In 1852 he brought 
Meyerbeer a new version. It seemed 
he would never have done with it. The 
hero, Vasco da Gama, was not even 
icluded in the original plot. It was 
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1863 before rehearsals began, and then 
Meyerbeer died, and the opera waited 
two years more for its production. It 
was just twenty-seven years old when it 
was born. 

“L’Africaine” is as curious a libretto 
as one would expect it to be from such 
post-mature production. The French 
historian Clément says of it: “What a 
sad hero for an opera is Vasco da Gama 
who swears to Selika an eternal love, 
and at the end of the same act gives 
her as a slave to another woman. Even 
the title of the opera is false, for the 
navigator declares that Selika is not an 
African. One would never end if he 
had to relate all the ridiculous thoughts 
inspired by each personage. Once we 
leave this literary bog and study the 
music we are on terra firma. Meyer- 
beer has known how to ally in a mar- 
velous ensemble the two forces of art, 
rhythm and harmonious melody.” 

The plot concerns the imaginary ad- 
ventures of the Portuguese explorer, 
Vasco da Gama, affianced to Jnez, the 
daughter of the king. Vasco has been 
gone so long that he is given up for 





Enrico Caruso in Meyerbeer’s “‘L’Africaine.” 
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lost and the king wishes to marry his 
daughter to Don Pedro, Vasco appears 
in the nick of time with news of the 
discovery of a new land, from which 
he brings two natives, Nelusko and the 
girl Selika, 

Don Pedro rewards the discoverer 
with a dungeon. The two natives are 
imprisoned with him. Nelusko, jealous 
of Selika’s love for Vasco, is about to 
kill him, but she wakens him in time. 
In a rather ludicrous scene, she also 
takes a map and points out to Vasco 
what capes he should avoid in his voy- 
age. Then /nezg comes to announce 
that she has secured Vasco’s pardon by 
consenting to wed Don Pedro, who has 
incidentally gained the king’s commis- 
sion to make the voyage asco planned. 

The next act shows the deck of the 
ship. Don Pedro is in command and 
he has taken Jnez along. Nelusko is 
acting as pilot and he sings the brilliant 
bass aria, ‘““Adamastor,” in which he 
summons the god of the typhoon to 
destroy the Portuguese. 

The vessel which is supposed to be 
forging through unknown seas is now 
halted by another vessel, and Vasco 
comes on board. He has followed to 
warn his enemy against taking the 
wrong course. Pedro rewards this re- 
markable feat by ordering Vasco tied 
to the mast and shot. Selika tries to 
protect him, but is overpowered, and 
is about to be flogged when the ship is 
simultaneously attacked by a typhoon 
and a band of savages. Among all the 
curiosities of nautical literature written 
by landlubbers this is probably the land- 
lubberiest. 

The fourth act shows an Indian pal- 
ace with Sclika as queen and Vasco a 
very willing bridegroom till he hears 
the wails of /nez who is to be sacrificed. 
Then the bridesmaids have to drag him 
to the altar. In the next act Selika, 
learning that Vasco still loves Inez, gen- 
erously puts them on board a ship and 
sends them home. The final scene 
shows a promontory whereon, like a 
darker Dido, she watches the ship of 
her lover disappearing in the distance 
while she inhales the ecstatic poison of 
the manchineel tree. 
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This crazy-quilt of a plot is rendered 
the crazier from the fact that great 
patches of it had to be cut out, since it 
occupied six hours on its first produc- 
tion. But Meyerbeer’s part of it is de- 
lightful, original, lavish with color. 

Meyerbeer’s place in music is hard to 
judge impartially. Mr. W. J. Hender- 
son in his “How Music Developed” de- 
votes chapter twenty-three to “Meyer- 
beer and his Influence.” He calls him 
“a composer whose works persist in 
pleasing the public, while they enrage 
both critics and musicians. It is gen- 
erally conceded that the duet between 
Valentine and Raoul in the fourth act 
of ‘Les Huguenots’ is a_ genuinely 
great piece of dramatic writing. Even 
Schumann and Wagner admitted that. 
But there is no heart in Meyerbeer’s 
works. He was capable of taking in- 
finite pains, but all for the sake of in- 
stantaneous effect.” 

Sir Hubert Parry is even more sca- 
thing in his condemnation. But a fairer 
view it seems to me is that of Irenaeus 
Prime Stevenson: ‘‘Meyerbeer has been 
ungraciously handled by a certain 
school of criticism. If we can believe 
these arbiters and observers, Meyerbeer 
was a feeble charlatan in French opera, 
or in any kind of opera, a vulgar and 
bawdy melodist, and a commonplace or- 
chestrator. . Meyerbeer is a composer 
full of faults. His inconsistencies are 
a continual irritation. His shortcom- 
ings are plain to the ear. His super- 
ficial, emotional side, too, is indisputa- 
ble. But when all is counted against 
him, Meyerbeer is still a great com- 
poser, an operatic master to be reckoned 
with for a long operatic time to come. 
He is a genius in dramatic, pathetic 
melody. He is a king at great musical 
phrases, words and music so linked that 
we cannot think of them as not together. 
And as a merely French composer Mey- 
erbeer is of the first rank. He is dis- 
tinctly a descendant in artistic speech of 
no less than Gluck. As for Meyerbeer’s 
influence in not only the French opera, 
but in far wider range, that is unde- 
niable. French opera since his day has 





Jean de Reszke as Kaoul in “The Huguenots.” 


never set his monitions aside ; and Wag- 
ner, heretical as it sounds to say so, 
never quite drew away from the French 
principles in dramatic opera that he 
often most repudiated, exactly as he 
repudiated his eternal practical debts to 
Meyerbeer for no vague kindness. 
Meyerbeer is the Walter Scott, the Jo- 
kai, of opera forever.” 

French opera’s first great master was 
Lulli, an Italian; its next great master 
was Gluck, an Austrian; its third great 
master was Meyerbeer, a Prussian. 
They prepared the dynasty of latter- 
day Frenchmen like Gounod, born in 
Paris, Bizet, born in Paris, Saint- 
Saens, born in Paris, Debussy, born in 
Paris. and other native Frenchmen, born 
in other cities of France but dwelling 
in Paris, men like Ambroise Thomas, 
Massenet. Charpentier. These men, 
most of them still living, deserve an ar- 
ticle of their own. They have written 
some of the most popular and most 
original of modern operas—‘“Faust,” for 
instance, not to mention “Romeo and 
Juliet,” “Carmen,” and “Mignon.” 
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Lady #rederich 


We? 


A SKETCH OF THE PLAY IN WHICH MISS ETHEL BARRYMORE 
IS NOW STARRING 


By Ruth Crosby Diimiic! 


ADY FREDERICK” is a delecta- 
ble little play which holds you 
interested for something over two 

hours and sends you home with the 
comfortable feeling that you have spent 
an evening quite worth while. It offers 
a new proof that there is much of good 
in the worst of us, and leaves no dark 
problems to solve or mysteries to un- 
ravel. 

Ethel Barrymore, as Lady Frederick, 
is just a bit more fascinating than usual, 
and the gowns she wears are visions. 
Bruce McRae, the blasé Paradine 
Fouldes, wins the admiration of his 
audience, while excellent work is done 
by Jessie Millward, as Lady Mereston, 
and Norman Tharp, who assumes the 
role of her son. 

Monte Carlo, the great playground 
of the world, where humanity flocks to 
gambol and gamble while hearts throb 
madly with hope and fear, where lives 
and fortunes are lost or made by the 
turn of a wheel, is here the scene of a 
little comedy ; and Lady Frederick, who 
happens to be the central figure, sud- 
denly awakens to find that a greater 
wheel than that of roulette has turned 
in her favor and brings not only a for- 
tune, of which she is much in need, but 
good luck in other respects as well. 
And it all comes about in this way: 

Lady Mereston, who is greatly exer- 
cised over the attachment her son has 
formed for Lady Frederick, a woman 
older than himself, has sent for her 
brother, Mr. Paradine Fouldes, to 
straighten out affairs. She is living in 


the Hotel Splendide at Monte Carlo, 
and is seated in the drawing-room one 
evening, reading the papers, when she 


suddenly throws them aside and rings 
for a servant, of whom she wishes to 
know if Mr. Fouldes has arrived. Be- 
ing informed that he is in the hotel, 
she asks to have some one sent to tell 
him she is waiting to see him. The 
servant answers that he left word not 
to be disturbed. 

“Nonsense!” says her ladyship. “Mr. 
Fouldes is my brother. You must go 
to him immediately.” 

Mr. Fouldes’ valet is in the hall, the 
servant replies; and Lady Mereston, 
remarking that her brother is more dif- 
ficult to see than a cabinet minister, 
sends for his valet. When he appears, 
she informs him she would like to see 
Mr. Fouldes. The man answers that he 
Was given instructions not to disturb 
Mr. Fouldes until ten o’clock, and it is 
as much as his place is worth to go to 
him before. 

“But what on earth’s he doing?” 
Lady Mereston asks. 

Thompson doesn’t know, and as they 
are about to discuss the matter, Mr. 
Fouldes puts in an appearance. 

“My dear Paradine,” his sister ex- 
claims, “I’ve been waiting to see you 
for the last two hours. How tiresome 
you are.” 

He tells her she may give him a kiss, 
and asks if she begrudges him a little 
repose after a long journey. After a 
little badinage, Thompson is dismissed, 
and they get down to business. He 
started at once upon receipt of her 
telegram, Fouldes says, and asks what 
he can do. 

“Charlie’s head over ears in love,” 
Lady Mereston announces, and asks if 
he knows who the lady is. 
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Slowly Lady Frederick tears it up as she glances out the corners of her eyes at Fouldes. 


Fouldes: 


I detest more than riddles. 
ine quite a number of fair ladies who Lady M.: Lady Frederick Berolles. 


would look 








My dear, there’s nothing 
I can imag- year. 





without disdain upon a Fouldes: By Jupiter! 
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young marquis with fifty thousand a 
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The admiral consents to the 





marriage if Gerald will not gamble for a year. 
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She is fifteen years older than 
Charlie, dyes her hair and paints, her 
ladyship declares, and Fouldes admits 
she does the latter exceedingly well, 
but why should she care two straws for 
Charlie? 

“Don't be ridiculous,” his sister im- 
plores. ‘‘Every one knows she hasn’t a 
penny and is crippled with debts.” 


—u. -rtunately; and Lady Mereston 
reminds “‘m that her husband was very 
uneasy about him at one time. 

Fouldes: Your deceased husband, 
being a strictly religious man, made a 
point of believing the worst about his 
neighbors. 

Lady M.: Don't, Paradine. I know 
you didn’t like one another, but remem- 
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“No, of course not—only—you look so different with your hair not done.” 


She hints that she would like to get 
some hold on Lady Frederick’s past. 


Fouldes: How d’you imagine I can 
help you? 
Lady M.: A reformed burglar is al- 


ways the best detective. 

‘Common report says that at one time 
you were very much in love with her,” 
she adds. “I was wondering how far 
things went. If you could tell Charlie 
of the relations between you.” 

He answers there were no relations 


ber that I loved him with all my heart. 
I shall never get over his death. 

They are interrupted by the entrance 
of Lady Frederick, followed by her 
brother Gerald, young Mereston, Cap- 
tain Montgomerie and Admiral Car- 
liste and his daughter Rose. Lady 
Frederick is stunning in a picture-hat 
and gown beyond description, and she 
greets Fouldes with open arms. The 
men are introduced and form in little 
groups, while Fouldes leads Charlie 
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aside and gives him a little advice, 
which the boy takes in good faith. 
Presently Lady Mereston invites her 
brother to go for a stroll with her, and 
they leave the room together. The oth- 
ers soon follow, except Lady Frederick 
and the admiral. 

Turning to him, her ladyship asks if 
he is in good temper. 

“Fairly,” he answers, and she says 
she is glad because she wants to make 
him a_ proposal 











Rose is sent off to bed, while the ad- 
miral goes out for a smoke, leaving 
Gerald and his sister together. My 
lady proceeds to enlighten her brother 
as to her debts, which aggregate about 
forty-two hundred pounds, and fall due 
the day after to-morrow, and if she 
cannot meet them it means the bank- 
ruptcy court. He suggests that she 
might marry Mereston or Captain 
Montgomerie, but one is such a good 
fellow she can't 
do him a _ nasty 





of marriage—not 
on her own ac- 
count, but her 
brother’s; he and 
Rose have become 
engaged. But 
they are too 
young to marry, 
and the boy is 
penniless, the ad- 
miral declares. 

It is lucky, 
then, that he is 
so rich, Lady 
Frederick argues. 
“When two 
young things 
love one another, 
it’s better to let 
them _ marry,” 
she pleads, and 
reminds him of 
her own loveless 
marriage. 

He answers 
that Gerald is 
about as_ ineligi- 





turn, and the oth- 
er she scarcely 
knows. At this 
point Mr. Fouldes 
and _  Mereston 
come in, and the 
former soon man- 
ages to send the 
young — fellow 
away, and he and 
Lady Frederick 
renew their ac- 
quaintance, 

“You wear ex- 
ceedingly well, 
Paradine,” she 
begins. “How do 
you manage it?” 

Fouldes: By 
getting up late 
and never going 
to bed early, by 
ating whatever I 
like and drink- 
ing whenever I’m 
thirsty, by smo- 











ble as any young 
man he knows. 

“I knew we 
should agree,’ Lady Frederick laughs. 
“That’s precisely what I told him this 
morning.” 

Then after “agreeing” further with 
him, she says the only thing to do is 
to call the young things in and join 
their hands, and the short of it is, the 
admiral consents to the marriage if 
Gerald will not gamble for a year. Lady 
Frederick calls Gerald and Rose and 
informs them of the good news. 

The couple are overjoyed, and, after 
profusely thanking Lady Frederick, 





“Do you like me still, Paradine, after all these years?” 


kine st roms 
cigars, taking no 
exercise, and re- 
fusing under any circumstances to be 
bored. 

Then she rather startles him by re- 
peating the message his sister sent, and 
asking what he is going to do. 

Fouldes: Maud seems to think that, 
as I’ve racketed about a little in my 
time, I’m just the sort of man to deal 
with you. Set a thief to catch a thief, 
don’t you know. She’s rather fond of 
proverbs. 

Lady F.: She should have thought 
rather of-—- “When Greek meets 
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Greek, then comes the tug of war.” I 
hear Lady Mereston has been saying 
the most agreeable things about me. 

“Look here, do you want to marry 
Charlie?” he asks, somewhat abruptly. 

“Why should 1?” she answers, and he 
reminds her of Charlie’s income and 
her debts. 

But why does he wish to interfere, 
she wants to know, and he tells her he 
is very fond of his sister and believes 
the marriage would break her heart; 
besides, he has a little score of his own 
to settle, and reminds her that she once 
made a “blithering fool” of him. 

Fouldes learns that Charlie has not 
yet proposed, and as they talk over the 
situation, he says they will give her 
forty thousand pounds if she will refuse 
the boy. She answers that he might 
be rather surprised if she boxed his 
ears. 

“You may tell Lady Mereston,” she 
adds, “that if I really wanted the 
money, I shouldn’t be such an idiot as 
to take forty thousand down when I 
can have fifty thousand a year for the 
asking.” 

He next has something to say about 
her reputation. 

“But I haven’t got any,” she naively 
answers. “I thought that such an ad- 
vantage.” 

She tells him he has not seen her 
cards yet, and rings for a servant and 
instructs him to get her despatch-box 
from her writing-table. 

“What’s up now?” Fouldes asks. 

Lady Frederick tells him that four 
or five years ago she was at this same 
hotel, when a little singer, Mimi la 
Bretonne, was stopping there; she had 
the loveliest emeralds she ever saw— 
the late Lord Mereston had a passion 
for emeralds. Mimi fell ill, and she 
nursed her, and when the girl recov- 
ered she thought she owed her life to 
her, and wanted to give her the emer- 
alds. 

“When I refused,” Lady Frederick 
relates, “she was so heart-broken that 
I said I’d take one thing if I might. 
A bundle of letters. I’d seen the ad- 
dress on the back of the envelope, and 
recognized the writing. I thought 
11 
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they’d be much safer in my hands than 
in hers. Here they are.” 

She gives the package to Fouldes, 
who starts as he recognizes his brother- 
in-law’s writing. 

“The old sinner!” he _ exclaims. 
“Wouldn’t have me in the house, if 
you please, because I was a dissolute 
libertine.” 

She wants to know if he would like 
to burn the letters, but he answers no— 
he will fight her tooth and nail, but 
won't take advantage of her. He looks 
at her a moment. 

Fouldes: Lord, I was in love with 
you once, wasn’t I? 

Lady F.: Not more than lots of oth- 
er people have been. 

Fouldes: And you did treat me 
abominably. 

Lady F.: Ah, that’s what they all 
say, but you got over it very well. 

Fouldes: I didn’t. My digestion 
was permanently impaired by your bru- 
tal treatment. 

Lady F.: Is that why you went to 
Carlsbad afterward instead of the 
Rocky Mountains? 

Fouldes: You may laugh, but the 
fact remains that I’ve only been in love 
once, and that was with you. 

“Good night,” she says, holding out 
her hand. 

“For all that, I am going to fight you 
for all I’m worth,” he declares. 

As he goes out Captain Montgomerie 
enters, and, seeing Lady Frederick, says 
he would like to have a talk with her, 
and it doesn’t take him long to get 
round to the subject of marriage. He 
says they could spend their honeymoon 
getting acquainted, and he will show 
her his bank-book, which is of the kind 
that inspires affection. She answers 
she is not the least in love with him— 
that she understands from Gerald he is 
a good sort, but she cannot marry him. 
He advises her to talk with her brother 
about it. 

“What do you mean?” she asks. 
And replying: “Ask him,” Captain 
Montgomerie bids her good night. 

When he is gone she calls Gerald, 
and asks him if he knew Montgomerie 
was going to propose. 
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Gerald: Yes. 

Lady F.: Is there any reason why I 
should marry him? 

Gerald: Only. that I owe him nine 
hundred pounds. 

It is a gambling-debt, she learns— 
he wanted to make a coup for Rose’s 
sake. It must be paid day after to-mor- 
row, the day her bills are due, and if 
he cannot meet it he will lose Rose, 
and then he will blow out his silly 
brains. She asks him who this Mont- 
gomerie is. 

“He is the son of Aaron Lévitski, the 
money-lender,”’ Gerald explains. 

“Oh, Lord!” exclaims Lady Fred- 
erick, as she looks at her brother 
aghast. 


The next scene shows the hotel 
drawing-room again, and pretty com- 
mon use our friends make of the place, 
for the admiral is asleep on a settee, 
while Rose sits in a chair near-by, with 
Gerald at her feet. The admiral’s 
snores now and then interrupt their 
very silly conversation, which pres- 


ently turns to the subject of educating 


their future son. They are so inter- 
ested in the discussion they fail to ob- 
serve that Lady Frederick has entered 
the room, and stands smiling at them, 
or that the admiral is beginning to sit 
up and take notice. 

The old gentleman stands it as long 
as he can, and then bursts forth with: 
“Did you ever hear such a conversation 
in your life between a young unmarried 
couple ?” 

And Lady Frederick wants to know 
if they are not a little previous. But 
the first thing you know the admiral 
himself is mixed up in the discussion, 
which Lady Frederick finally settles by 
suggesting that they wait twenty years 
or so; she also announces that the ad- 
miral’s carriage is waiting for him. He 
calls Rose, and they go out for a drive. 


Lady Frederick has some news for | 


Gerald which is not any too cheerful. 
Cohen, the man who had her bills in 
hand, has turned them over to some one 
else, and swears he doesn’t know who 
has them. She was hoping she could 
put Cohen off, but now it is hopeless. 
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While they are talking, Mr. Fouldes 
comes along, and in a few moments 
Gerald leaves. Fouldes indulges in a 
little pleasantry about miladi’s bills, and 
asks if she minds if he tells Charlie of 
her relations with him. 

“Why should I?” she replies. 
not I who'll look ridiculous.” 

Then he asks her something about 
the “Bellingham” affair, which she as- 
sures him was merely scandal. 

While they are talking, Madame 
Claude, her ladyship’s dressmaker, is 
announced, and presently is ushered in. 
Before she appears, however, Lady 
Frederick makes a bet with Fouldes 
that she will offer madame her money, 
which she will refuse. 

Madame Claude is a little reserved 
as Lady Frederick greets her effer- 
vescingly; she is introduced to Mr. 
Fouldes, of whom she takes little no- 
tice, and then the women sit down to 
have a chat. Lady Frederick refers to 
her as an “artist,” and declares she 
would sooner have designed the frock 
she—Lady Frederick—wears than have 
won the battle of Waterloo. 

Madame C.: Your ladyship is very 
kind. 

Lady F.: Not at all. You remem- 
ber that rose chiffon. I wore it the oth- 
er day, and the dear archduchess came 
up to me and said: “My dear, my dear, 
my dear!” I thought she was going to 
have a fit. But when she recovered, 
she kissed me on both cheeks, and said: 
“Lady Frederick, you have a dressma- 
ker worth her weight in gold.” You 
heard her, Paradine, didn’t you? 

Fouldes: You forget that I only ar- 
rived last night. 

The look Lady Frederick gives him 
would crush an ordinary individual, but 
makes no impression upon Mr. Fouldes. 
Then her ladyship proceeds with Ma- 
dame Claude—she makes her visit ap- 
pear merely a social one, invites her to 
dine with some titled people, and at last, 
when the conversation threatens to turn 
into business channels, declares in in- 
jured tones she believes madame came 
to see about her account. Madame pro- 
tests. 

Lady F.: Not another word. You 


“It is 
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came to ask for a check. You shall 
have it. 

Madame C.: No, Lady Frederick, I 
wouldn’t take it. 

Lady F.: What is the exact figure, 
Madame Claude? 

Madame doesn’t remember, but. Lady 
Frederick does—then she finds she has 
no check. Fouldes suggests. she can 
write it on a sheet of paper, you know, 
and helps her out in various ways. At 
last, when the paper is ready, she offers 
it to Madame Claude, who absolutely 
refuses to take it, and slowly Lady 
Frederick tears it up as-she glances out 
the corners of her eyes at Fouldes. 
Soon, however, Madame Claude must 
leave, and Fouldes sees her out, and 
they are not much more than gone when 
Captain Montgomerie enters. 

He greets Lady Frederick, and 
wishes to know if she has thought. over 
the little matter they were talking of 
the night before, and when she answers 
no, he advises her to do so. Then he 
launches into a recital of his family 
history, tells how his father, as Aaron 
Levitski, had started in as money-lender 
on a small scale, and at his death had 
left something over a million. and the 
name and arms. of the great family of 
Montgomerie. She tells him she doesn’t 
know how much of what he says is se- 
rious, but he is certainly choosing an 
inopportune time, when her brother 
owes him nine hundred pounds, to pro- 
pose. He will be frank, he answers— 
he would not have let Gerald lose so 
much had he not hoped to win a claim 
upon his sister’s gratitude. 

Lady Frederick tells him Gerald will 
pay every penny he owes on the mor- 
row; then he reminds her of her own 
bills, which, it develops, he holds, and 
still with bankruptcy staring her in the 
face she refuses to consider the alterna- 
tive. Then Montgomerie, assuring her 
that he will call for his answer in the 
morning, at which time she will herself 
burn the bills, leaves her to think it 
over. 

As Lady Frederick stands staring in 
front of her, Mr. Fouldes, his. sister, 
and Mereston enter the drawing-room. 
The latter eagerly goes to her, but, 
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pleading a headache, she excuses her- 
self and leaves the room. 

As Mereston is about to follow her, 
his mother calls him back, and a nice 
little family conference ensues, in which 
she upbraids him for tagging Lady 
Frederick about, and Fouldes wishes to 
know if he is going to propose to her. 
Mereston answers that he considers the 
question excessively impertinent, but he 
likely would propose if he thought he 
would be accepted. He would rather 
remain in uncertainty, .however, than 
know the worst. Lady Frederick has 
also told him of her affair with his un- 
cle—how he had made love to her with 
questionable taste; how she had finally 
promised to go away with him, being 
very unhappy, but. as they were about 
to leave the station, she had glanced. at 
the clock just at the moment. her child 
would be coming down to breakfast, 
and. would ask for her; and,. jumping 
from the train, had left him to go on 
alone. Mereston argues that Lady 
Frederick could not have loved his un- 
cle, or she would not have thought of 
her child. 

Lady M.: My dear Charlie, it’s a 
very old dodge to confess what doesn’t 
matter in order to conceal what does. 

Mereston: What. do you. mean, 
mother ? 

Lady M.: Lady Frederick has told 
you nothing of the Bellingham affair? 

Mereston: Why should she? 

Lady M.: It is surely expedient you 
should know that the woman you have 
some idea of marrying escaped the di- 
vorce court only by the skin of her 
teeth. 

Mereston says if there is anything to 
be said against Lady Frederick it must 
be said in her presence, and, calling a 
servant, he sends for her. 

“What are you going to do?” 
Fouldes asks his sister, and she informs 
him that she has a letter written by 
Lady Frederick that was sent her that 
morning. Fouldes advises her to take 
care; that, unless he is mistaken, she 
will suffer the greatest humiliation 
imaginable. When Lady Frederick ap- 
pears, Mereston explains that his moth- 
er has something to say which he thinks 
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had better be said in her presence, and 
then Lady Mereston remarks—-some- 
thing about the Bellingham affair, and 
hands over the letter. 

“Dear me, how did you get hold of 
this?’ Lady Frederick exclaims, as she 
looks it over. 

“You see that I have ample proof,” 
Lady Mereston smiles. 

But Lady Frederick, after offering 
it to Mereston, reads it aloud. “It’s ad- 
dressed to my brother-in-law,” she ex- 
plains. “The Kate to whom it refers 
was his wife. Dear Peter,” she reads. 
“I’m sorry you should have had a row 
with Kate about Roger Bellingham. 
You are quite wrong in all you thought. 
There is absolutely nothing between 
them. I don’t know where Kate was 
on Tuesday night, but certainly she was 
not within a hundred miles of Roger. 
This I know because Ps 

Mereston: For God’s sake, don’t go 


’ 


on. 
Lady F.: It’s signed Elizabeth 
Berolles. And there’s a_ postscript: 
“You may make what use of this letter 
you like.” 

Mereston: What 
What does it mean? 

Lady M.: Surely it’s very clear. 
You can’t want a more explicit confes- 
sion of guilt. 

Lady F.: I tried to make it as ex- 
plicit as possible. 

“Won’t you say something? I’m 
sure there must be some explanation,” 
Mereston insists. 

Lady Frederick admits it is com- 
promising. “But Kate and Peter are 
dead now,” she says, after some hesita- 
tion, ‘and there’s nothing to prevent 
me from telling the truth.” 

Kate was a demure little thing, she 
explains, whom no one would ever ac- 
cuse of having kicked over the traces, 
but one morning she appeared in a flood 
of tears; her husband suspected some- 
thing between her and Roger Belling- 
ham, and to shield herself she had told 
him that Bellingham was Lady Fred- 
erick’s lover. Then to clear Kate, be- 
ing rather desperate herself and not 
caring what she did, Lady Frederick 
wrote the letter. 


does 


it mean? 
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“It was just like you,” Mereston ex- 
claims, but his mother wishes to know, 
since *both parties are dead, how she 
can prove her account of the affair. 

“I can’t,” Lady Frederick answers. 

Lady M.: And does this convince 
you, Charlie? 

Mereston: Of course. 

Lady M.: Good heavens! The boy’s 
out of his senses. Paradine, for Heav- 
en’s sake, say something. 

Fouldes: Well, much as I may dis- 
please you, my dear, I’m afraid I agree 
with Charlie. 

Lady M.: You don’t mean to say 
you believe this cock-and-bull story ? 

Fouldes: I do. 

Lady M.: Why? 

Fouldes: Well, you see, Lady Fred- 
erick’s a very clever woman. She 
would never have invented such an ut- 
terly improbable tale, which can’t pos- 
sibly be proved. If she’d been guilty, 
she’d have had ready at least a dozen 
proofs of her innocence. 

Lady Frederick says it is not of the 
smallest importance whether any of 
them believe her, and she asks Meres- 
ton to ring for a servant. When he ap- 
pears, she asks him to tell her footman 
to bring her despatch-box from her 
dressing-room. Fouldes comes over 
and tells her to be a brick and not show 
those letters, but she answers she has 
had quite enough, and when the foot- 
man hands her the box she takes out 
the letters, while she gives him instruc- 
tions to tell the proprietor of the hotel 
she is leaving on the morrow. She 
asks him if he has a good memory for 
faces, and when he answers yes, wishes 
to know if he is likely to forget Lord 
Mereston. 

Footman: No, my lady. 

Lady Frederick: Then please take 
note that if his lordship calls upon me 
in London, I’m not at home. 

Then, taking the letters to the grate, 
she tears them up, one by one, and 
drops them in. 

“What on earth is she doing?” Lady 
Mereston inquires. 

Lady Frederick tells her she has some 
letters which would ruin the happiness 
of a very worthless woman she knows, 
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and to avoid temptation she is burning 
them. Fouldes remarks that he never 
saw anything so melodramatic, and she 
curtly requests him to hold his tongue. 
Turning to Mereston, she addresses 
him: 

“My dear Charlie, I came to Monte 
Carlo to be amused. Your mother has 
persecuted me incessantly. Your uncle 
is too well bred to talk to his servants 
as he has talked to me. I’ve been 
pestered in one way and another, and 
insulted till my blood boiled, because, 
apparently, they’re afraid you want to 
marry me.” She tells him she is sick 
and tired of it all, and, since he is. the 
cause, she would much prefer not to 
have anything more to do with him. 

Mereston in a dazed way tries to 
apologize for his mother and all con- 
cerned, but she asks him not to take it 
too seriously, as it really doesn’t mat- 
ter—it’s wiser they should not see one 
another again. 

Mereston: But I can’t live without 
you! Don’t you know that my whole 
happiness is wrapped up in you? I 
love you with all my heart and soul. I 
ean never love any one but you. 

Fouldes (to Lady Mereston): Now 
you’ve done it! You’ve done it very 
neatly. ; 

The boy goes on to say that he has 
been wanting to tell her all this ever 
since he knew her, but has not dared, 
and asks her to marry him, assuring 
her he would try to be worthy of her. 

Lady F.: You’re much too modest, 
Charlie. I’m enormously flattered and 
grateful. You must give me time to 
think it over. 

Lady M.: Time! 

Mereston: But I can’t wait. Don’t 
you see how I love you? You'll never 
meet any one who'll care for you as I 


0. 
Lady F.: I think you can wait a lit- 
tle. Come and see me to-morrow morn- 
ing at ten, and I’ll give you an answer. 
“IT wonder what the deuce your little 


game is now,” Fouldes mutters as 
Lady Frederick sweeps him a deep 
curtsy. : 


Punctually on the hour the next 
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morning Mereston knocks at the door 
of Lady Frederick’s apartment, and is 
shown into the dressing-room by her 
maid. Her ladyship calls out to him 
from the next room that she is not 
nearly dressed, only just having had 
her bath. 

“How are you this morning?” he 
calls back, and she answers she doesn’t 
know, as she has not looked in the 
glass. Her dressing-table has been ar- 
ranged near the window, with the cur- 
tains pulled back. Mereston remarks 
that she must be pretty sure of her 
complexion to stand that glare, and 
she says she is. Then she comes out, 
and of all the changed creatures—her 
face is white and haggard-looking, her 
hair stringing about her ears and tem- 
ples, and she wears a hideous yellow 
kimono. 

Mereston is completely taken by sur- 
prise. “I hope you slept well,” he stam- 
mers. 

“Did you?” she answers, but he for- 
gets. 

Lady F.: I believe you slept like a 
top, Charlie. You really might have 
lain awake and thought of me. What 
is the matter? You look as if you'd 
seen a ghost. 

Mereston: 

Lady F.: 
already? 

Mereston: No, of course not—only 
—you look so different with your hair 
not done. 

“T’d forgotten all about it,” she cries, 
and, calling her maid, they quickly ar- 
range it while he looks on awkwardly 
and remarks that she has awfully stwn- 
ning hair. She assures him it’s fright- 
fully expensive, and costs just as much 
to have it touched up as dyed. She 
also shows him a lot more in her draw- 
er, and, taking up two little curls, asks 
if he knew they cost a guinea each. 

Mereston: It never occurred to me 
they were false. 

Lady F.: The masculine intelligence 
is so gross. Didn’t your mother tell 
you? 

His mother told him a great deal, he 
admits, and now, her hair being done, 
the maid is sent away, and, coming over 


Oh, no, not at all. 
You’re not disappointed 
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to Mereston, Lady Frederick wants to 
know if he doesn’t think her the most 
ravishing creature he ever saw. He 
has told her that so often, he says. 

Lady F.: Oh, my dear, don’t be so 
cold. 

Mereston: I’m very sorry, I didn’t 
mean to be. 

Lady F.: Haven’t you got anything 
nice to say to me at all? 

Mereston: I don’t know what I can 
say that I’ve not said a thousand times 
already. , 

And so she tries to lead him on, while 
he grows each moment more embar- 
rassed. Presently she reminds him that 
he has not shown the least desire to kiss 
her yet, and when he says he thought 
she might not like it, she informs him 
it will be too late in a minute, as she 
is going to make up. Mereston doesn’t 
understand. 

Lady F.: You said I must be very 
sure of my complexion. Of course I 
am—here it is. 

She sits down again before the mir- 
ror, and begins to daub on the make- 
up, saying it is really disheartening to 
spend an hour every day making the 
best complexion in Monte Carlo only 
to have it thought a natural one. 

“D’you think I look forty?” she asks. 

“T never asked myself how old you 
are,” he answers. 

“Well, I’m not, you know,” she 
laughs, “and I sha’n’t be as long as 
there’s a pot of rouge and a powder- 
puff in the world.” She tells him she 
once bought a new powder in Paris, 
and when she put it on it turned a 
bright mauve. 

Lady F.: Fortunately, I had a green 
frock on. And mauve and green were 
very fashionable that year. Still, I’d 
sooner it hadn’t been on my face. 
There—I’m beginning to feel younger 
already. Now for the delicate soft 
bloom of youth. The great difficulty, 
you know, is to make both cheeks the 
same color. Charlie, you’re not bored? 

Mereston: No, no. 

It takes her some time to put on the 
finishing-touches, and she regales him 
meanwhile by detailing occasions when 
she had appeared with her cheeks un- 
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evenly tinted. He asks if it isn’t un- 
comfortable to have all that stuff on. 

“Ah, my dear boy, it’s woman’s lot 
to suffer,” she answers. “But I some- 
times wish I needn’t blow my nose so 
carefully. Smile, Charlie. I don’t 
think you’re a very ardent lover.” 

What would she like him to do, he 
wants to know, and she urges him to 
make impassioned speeches. The poor 
fellow answers that he is awfully in- 
experienced; then, showing him how, 
she makes the “Cupid’s bow,” which is 
her mouth, and the “dark lines under 
her eyes, which give such intensity to 
her expression,” she calls her maid to 
clear away the dressing-table, and dis- 
appears to change her kimono. 

In a very short time she returns in 
a most bewitching dressing-gown of 
silk and laces, and tells him he may 
make love to her, but the boy has noth- 
ing to say except to ask if her answer 
is ready. 

“T’ve been giving it to you for the 
last half hour,” she tells him. “You 
don’t suppose I should have let you 
into those horrible mysteries of my 
toilet if I’d any intention of. marrying 
you. I should have kept up the iliu- 
sion, at all events, till after the honey- 
moon.” It takes her some time to talk 
him over, and then he isn’t brought 
round to her way of thinking, but evi- 
dently he looks upon the affair a little 
differently than he has before. “You’re 
not going to be unhappy?” she ques- 
tions. 

Mcreston: Ill try not to be. 

Lady F.: I'd like to imprint a chaste 
kiss on your forehead, only I’m afraid 
it would leave a mark. 

Mr. Fouldes is announced, and soon 
Mereston takes his departure, saying: 
“If any one wants to know who the 
best woman in the world is, send them 
to me, and I'll tell them.” 

Fouldes: DoI see in front of me my 
prospective niece? 

Lady F.: Why do you ask, Uncle 
Paradine? 

Fouldes: Singularly enough, because 
I want to know. 

There follow questions on his part, 
and explanations on hers. She asks 
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him to think of her living up to 
Charlie’s ideal of her, and tells him how 
she had let the boy see her carefully 
prepare her complexion. 

“And the young fool thought there 
was nothing more in you than a care- 
fully prepared complexion ?” 

“He was very nice about it,” she an- 
swers, “but I think he was rather re- 
lieved when I refused him.” 

Gerald and Rose, leading the ad- 
miral, burst in upon them, like a lot of 
lunatics, to inform Lady Frederick that 
the admiral has settled Gerald’s debts. 

Lady Frederick thanks the admiral 
for his kindness, and with this little en- 
couragement he says he would like a 
word with her alone. The others take 
the hint.and go out. Left alone, it takes 
the admiral about five minutes to pro- 
pose marriage. She asks him if he 
wants to commit polygamy, and says he 
would not only have to marry her, but 
all her tradespeople. 

She lets him dowm as easily as pos- 
sible and calls the children back. They 
are followed by the footman, who an- 
nounces Captain Montgomerie. Gerald 
asks if he shall tell him to go to the 
devil, but his sister says she wants to 
do that herself, and sends word for the 
captain to come in. 

He is somewhat surprised at the 
party he finds, but Lady Frederick in- 
forms him that all present know of his 
proposal, and asks if the receipt. of her 
brother’s letter was not sufficient an- 
swer for him. He has not received the 
letter, he answers, and asks if it has 
slipped her memory that two of her bills 
are due. She says she cannot. pay. 

“Then I shall get an order against 
you,” he announces. 

Fouldes asks if he may see the docu- 
ments, and Montgomerie gives him the 
bills. 

“No sight is more affecting than that 
of a millionaire in financial straits,” 
Fouldes observes, as he sits down and 
writes out. a check for the amount, 
which he gives the captain. “There is 
the window and here is the door,” says 
Fouldes, painting to.each. ‘Which will 
you choose?” 

The captain, with a smothered oath, 
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chooses the door, and walks out. Lady 
Frederick tells Fouldes he is a brick, 
and adds that she will never be able to 
pay him back, to which he replies that 
he is not entirely devoid of intelligence. 
Then, for some reason or other, the ad- 
miral and Rose and Gerald have the 
good sense to depart. 

Lady F.: Thanks awfully. 
a good friend. 

Fouldes: By George, how your eyes 
glitter. 

Lady F.: It’s only belladonna. 

He tells-her he is not such a fool as 
his nephew, and then, after they talk of 
gratitude and a few things, he asks if 
she doesn’t get tired of racketing 
about ? 

“T’m sick to death of it,’’ she answers. 

“TI have bought the lease of a little 
house in Norfolk Street, Park Lane,” 
he informs her, and wants to know 
what she says to joining him in living 
quietly there. 

Lady F.: Oh, I am a success to-day. 
That’s another proposal of marriage. 

Fouldes: It sounds very much hike it. 

She laughingly asks him to come 
around at ten o'clock the next morn- 
ing, but he gives her to understand 
her make-up would not choke him off, 
for he knows that behind her very arti- 
ficial complexion there’s a dear little 
woman, who’s genuine to the bottom 
of her soul. 

“Oh, don’t be sentimental, or I shall 
cry,” she begs. 

Fouldes: Well, what shall it be? 

Lady F.: Do you like me still, Para- 
dine, after all these years? 

“Yes,” is his answer, stretching out 
his arms. She hides her face on his 
shoulder, and a flood of tears is threat- 
ened. 

Fouldes: Now don’t be an ass, 
Betsy. I know you'll say in a minute 
I’m the only man you ever loved. 

Lady F. (looking up, with a laugh): 
I sha’n’t! But what will your sister say ? 

Fouldes: T’ll tell her there was only 
one way in which I could save Charlie. 
By marrying you myself. 

“Monster !” Lady Frederick exclaims 
in tones that belie the word, and raises 
her lips for a kiss. 


You are 









































ILLUSTRATED BY 


VEN though the morning was put- 
ting forth every effort to charm, 
the flat-house looked gloomy and 

pessimistic. The street really was very 
noisy and not over-clean, and there was 
an abominable organ that thundered 
incessantly, and several leather-lunged 
gentlemen were bawling “Flower-r-rs! 
Fresh Flower-r-rs!” in voices that 


would wake the dead. 

For an instant the girl hesitated with - 
a rather helpless look, and then, shut- 
ting her lips firmly, as if taking the bit 
between teeth, resolutely ascended the 


steps. She pushed a bell which bore 
the legend “Janitor,” its brass back- 
ground dirty with age and neglect, and 
tar below in the subterranean depths its 
strident voice broke out. But there 
was no response. 

Rotha Penhryn hesitated and then, 
shutting her lips with the same reso- 
lute expression, trudged up the com- 
plaining stairs. On the top floor an 
elderly German gentleman with vague, 
near-sighted eyes and a velvet smoking- 
jacket, opened to her ring. 

“Good morning,” she prefaced, con- 
sulting an advertisement clipped from 
the press. “Is this the apartment to 
be sublet, and, if it is convenient, may 
I see it?” 

By this time Professor Vorwarts had 
completed a hasty confirmation of his 
toilet, such as straightening his string- 
tie and rumpling, the wrong way, his 
impossible pompadour. “Der maid iss 
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oud,” he said, bowing with Continental 
courtesy. ‘But madam may enter. I 
vill leave der door open. Yes.” The 
place was spick and span, and the 
kitchen fire-escape had been trans- 
formed into a miniature garden. There 
was not an over-supply of furniture, 
but such as there was showed an edu- 
cated and refined selective ability in its 
owner. The rear view might have been 
termed a clothes-scape, for it was Mon- 
day; but fresh little muslin curtains 
concealed all exterior unesthetic ab- 
stracts. 

“I suppose you could manage for 
me to retain your maid,” said Miss 
Penhryn after a little business chat. 
“She comes by the day?” 

“If you vould be so kind as to keep 
her,” said Professor Vorwarts with an- 
other bow. “Lena iss such a nice girl 
and I vould vish her here ven I came 
back—she und Bissmarck. I vill not 
pard mitt dem. I vill not. Dot mister 
Askmitt he shall not have his way. I 
got to go for a time, yes, but they shall 
stay.” 

“And who, may I ask, are Bismarck 
and Mister Askmitt ?” 

“Bissmarck? He is der noblest of 
animals. So I vill introduce him. You 
like animals?” Without waiting for a 
reply, the professor waddled out. He 
returned with a huge Maltese Tom in 
his arms. “Speak to der lady like der 
noble gentlemans what you iss,” he 
commanded, and Bismarck, after a 
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prolonged green-eyed stare, slowly ad- 
vanced and, standing on hind legs, 
ri a sleek gray hedd in the girl’s 
ap. 
“So,” exclaimed his master, finger at 
the side of his nose. “Dot iss a sign 
of fealty, madam. He likes you und 
he vill be no drouble. Lena she has 
nursed him from a kitten-baby ven my 
vife und I und ve all were in Min- 
chen together. Yes.” 

“Oh, we'll get along splendidly and 
he’ll be no trouble at all,” said the girl 
heartily. “I love animals. And Mis- 
ter Askmitt? Is he also to be reckoned 
with ?” 

“Some beoples they be nice, und some 
beoples *? And Professor Vorwarts 
raised his hands helplessly. “Mister 
Askmitt—ach! He has der floor below 
und he iss vat you call a young crank. 
Yes. I am a musicianer, fraulein, und 
I hold my diploma from Leipseesh con- 
servatory. Yes. Und ven I blay to 
bractise, vot does Mister Askmitt do? 
He bumps on der ceiling—so. Und he 
hates Bissmarck und Lena. Und he 
gives me no beace at all. He t’inks he 
must boss der blace. But he von’t boss 
me. No, he von’t. Und so I bump on 
der floor und I get a phonograph, vich 
I hate meinself, und vich he hates, und 
I get Lena to blay it ven I am oud, for 
I vill not be bossed und I hold a diplo- 
ma from Leipseesh und he has no soul 
for proper music, so I give him der 
phonograph vich he hates. Und now 
I have to go avay for three months 
und he vill t’ink he has bossed me oud. 
But I vill leave Lena und Bissmarck 
und I vill come back. Und, fraulein, 
don’t be bossed. Bump on der floor, 
blay der phonograph—und don’t be 
bossed.” 

“T have never yet been,” said Miss 
Penhryn, carefully refraining from smi- 
ling. “Your Mister Askmitt will find 
me quite as independent as yourself, 
professor. And I will take good care 
of Bismarck and Lena and they shall 
not be imposed upon.” 

“Ach, dot Mister Askmitt!” said Pro- 
fessor Vorwarts. “Music iss der voice 
of Gott. Askmitt he has no soul—nod- 
dings.” 
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The day succeeding the new tenant’s 
subleasing of Professor Vorwarts’ flat, 
Jimmie Asquith returned to New York 
after a two weeks’ absence. Half-way 
up the pot-black stairs of the pessimis- 
tic-looking apartment-house, he stepped 
on something soft and yielding which 
emitted a staccato shriek of triumph 
and, dodging with practised dexterity 
a speeding kick, fled roofward. 

“Hang that cat,” exclaimed Asquith, 
readjusting his pince-nez. “I had 
hoped it was dead. It deliberately se- 
lects the darkest spot on the stairs so 
that I’ll fall over it and break my neck. 
If the janitor won't keep it out of the 
halls I’ll see the Board of Health about 
it. Professor Vorwarts won’t drive me 
out of this place with his nuisances.” 

As he reached his door, his foot again 
met something soft and yielding, but 
this time there was no staccato shriek. 

“Thunder ” began Asquith. “Oh, 
it’s you, Carmen. Well, why are you 


playing Moses in the dark? Don’t you 
know. it’s very bad form for young la- 


dies to waylay gentlemen?” He ex- 
changed his suit-case for a very small 
person with tangled golden hair, soiled 
cheeks and enormous black eyes. 
“Where is that precious mother of 
yours, eh? Don’t know?” pursued Jim- 
mie. “Well, we must look for her 
then. Down we go to the bottomless 
pit.” The very small person on his 
shoulder, he proceeded to explore the 
subterranean depths in which, so ran 
the legend, there was supposed to lurk 
a couple known collectively as the jani- 
tor. Asquith unerringly threaded his 
way to the kitchen, perpetually lighted 
with kerosene. Here, in a decrepit 
rocking-chair, reposed an ample woman 
who in the very long ago might have 
looked like the very small person. 
“Sleep,” said the latter gravely as 
her mother’s highly inflamed nose gave 
vent to a wonderful chromatic snore. 
Asquith nodded, eying the empty 
“growler” on the floor. 
“Yes, indeed, my dear. And where 
is your father re 
“Away, away,” said Carmen with im- 
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“Bump on der floor, blay der phonograph—und don’t be bossed.”” 


proper delight. “He was took this 
morning. Ain’t it good?” 

“Dear me,.’ said Jimmie, refusing to 
commit himself. “Well, now, let me 
see. Suppose: we let your mother sleep 
and suppose we come up to my rooms 
and you. look at those wonderful books 
you like so much, eh? And. there is 
that beautiful jam and the marvelous 
biscuits, and I feel quite sure that on 
the dumb-waiter there: will be a bottle 
of milk—if the natives haven’t appro- 
priated it.” 

Carmen: nodded. appreciatively. 

“Mama, said you'd be back to-day so 
I stayed. by your door,” she confided 
frankly.. 

“What a. faithful little body it is,” 
said. Asquith admiringly. “And do you 
know, I’m quite sure I have a most 
amazing dolly who squeaks and blinks 
her eyes 

“For me?” asked Carmen, eyes like 


young full moons. “A very real dolly 
—just for me?” 
“A very real. dolly—just for you,” 


said Asquith. 


IIl. 


Asquith tabled his pen with an im- 
precation as an unusually resounding 
thump overhead. set the chandelier quiv- 
ering. He seized a broom, kept there 
for the purpose, and banged energetic- 
ally on the already mutilated ceiling. 
Instantly there came a hearty response 
from overhead, and a moment later the 
brazen. voice of a phonograph. playing 
the “Merry Widow” became para- 
mount., 

“That’s good for half an: hour,” 
sighed: Asquith resignedly, pushing 
away his manuscript and producing 
pipe and tobacco. “I had hoped my 
Teutonic friend had become civilized 
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during my absence. 
dance.” 

Presently the merry widow talked 
herself out, and again Asquith picked 
up his pen. But now there ensued a 
performance from overhead that close- 
ly resembled an elephant ballet. As- 
quith’s foot commenced to wave rest- 
lessly and his lips to tighten. Finally 
he sprang to his feet. “This is the 
limit. I had vowed never to speak to 
that German again ” He dashed 
out of the door only to go sprawling 
over a Maltese cat. On this occasion 
Bismarck’s judgment was faulty; for 
while he remained to gloat, Asquith’s 
boot met him fairly and sent him sail- 
ing down to the next landing. 


Well, on with the 


“That’s a sole-kiss, you beast,” said 


Jimmie, relieved, and ran up-stairs. 

A young woman mountain answered 
his ring; one with a maddening vacuity 
of expression, whose flaxen hair, re- 
sembling a wen, was balled tightly upon 
an absolutely square head. 

“T desire to see Professor Vorwarts,” 
said Asquith sternly. Lena _ blinked 
sleepily. 

“He iss oud, t’ank you.” 

“When will he be in?” 

“T don’d know, t’ank you.” 

“You don’t know when he will re- 
turn ?” 

“I don’d know, t’ank you.” 

Asquith removed his glasses, then 
stuck them fiercely on his nose. “Well, 
do you know this, little one, that you're 
making a villainous and unnecessary 
racket? I can’t write; I can’t do any- 
thing; so will you kindly stop?” 

Lena blinked stolidly. “I don’d 
know, t’ank you.” 

Jimmie opened his mouth, shut it, 
took off his glasses, gave Lena one 
blighting look, and turned—to face a 
slim, gray-eyed girl in Eton jacket and 
blue sailor-hat who held a handkerchief 
to her cheek and a Maltese cat against 
her shoulder. 

Asquith, after hesitating vaguely, 
bowed and stepped aside for her to 
pass. But instead she said, eying him 
coldly: 

“Mr. Askmitt, I believe ?” 

“Asquith, madam.” 
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“O-h-h, I beg your pardon. Well, 
Mr. Askmitt . 

“Asquith, madam, if you please.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter in the least, sir. 
What I wish to say is that in the fu- 
ture you will kindly make such com- 
plaints as you may entertain of my 
tenancy, to me in person instead of 
villifying my maid. And will you kind- 
ly refrain from kicking ‘my cat down- 
stairs—or at least have the courtesy and 
forethought to see that the way is 
clear. Your last effort in that direc- 
tion landed it on my face . 

“I beg your pardon, madam 

“I cannot accept an apology, sir, from 
one so rude and—and altogether un- 
gentlemanly.” And Miss Penhryn swept 
past and closed the door. 

“Thunder,” exclaimed Asquith mild- 
ly, eying the inhospitable wood. He 
returned to his rooms and, instead of 
resuming his writing, filled a pipe. 
When it was finished he had arrived at 
the conclusion that Professor Vorwarts 
was a very astute individual, for he had 
either married or brought a female rel- 
ative to live with him, and with such 
protection Lena, Bismarck and _ the 
“Merry Widow” could triumph unmo- 
lested. “But I will not be intimidated 
by petticoats,” vowed Asquith deter- 
minedly. “I'll still protest against all 
unnecessary noise, female or no fe- 
male.” 

The following day, after his usual 
stroll through the unlovely streets of 
the unlovely neighborhood, Asquith re- 
turned to find the very small person 
again waiting by his door. Another 
exploration to the subterranean depths 
disclosed Mrs. Fantazozzi once more 
“asleep.” So again Carmen discussed 
milk, biscuits, jam and the wonderful 
glories of a red-backed picture-book. 
Curled up among the cushions of a di- 
van, she enjoyed herself in perfect si- 
lence while Asquith at a near-by desk 
added page after page to a_ slowly 
growing sheaf of leaves. He became 
absorbed in his work and Carmen, ful- 
ly understanding that the price of ad- 
mission to this fourth-floor paradise 
must be paid with silence, finally fell 
unobtrusively asleep, the wonderful very 


”? 
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real dolly who squeaked, in her arms. 
An hour passed and still Asquith wrote, 
oblivious to surroundings, for it was 
unreasonably quiet overhead. Then the 
door-bell rang and he came to himself 
with sheer surprise, for since coming 
to the neighborhood he had never had 
any visitors. He opened the door to 
find the gray-eyed lady confronting 
him. 

“I have come for Mrs. Fantazozzi’s 
little girl,” she said with quiet severity 
and without preamble. 

Asquith removed and replaced his 
glasses. “Indeed,” he murmured 
blandly. “Er—might I ask if you are 
—er—a commissioned or non-commis- 
sioned officer?” 

“I have come for the child,” re- 
peated Miss Penhryn emotionlessly. 
“Her mother, poor woman, is greatly 
upset. She says that you have a habit 


of taking the child away and that she 
is afraid to protest, so I am acting as 
her proxy.” There was a frigid aloof- 
ness and severity about her manner that 


caused Asquith to flush. 

“I’m infinitely obliged,” he said, “but 
I will return Carmen myself, thank 
you.” 

“If you don’t mind, I will take her 
now.” 

“But I do mind, madam,” said As- 
quith politely. 

The girl compressed her lips. “I will 
see that Mrs. Fantazozzi will never 
have to ask for her child again,” she 
said ominously, turning away. 

“Tf you will be so kind,” bowed As- 
quith. “And if you could also restrain 
her overweening desire to slumber. 
Good day, madam,” and he closed the 
door upon a highly incensed young 
lady. 

With sleepy Carmen upon his shoul- 
der, Asquith sought the distracted moth- 
er whose breath carried a strong mem- 
ory of cloves. “I’ve spoken to you 
many times before about the manner in 
which you neglect your child,” said he, 
glaring at Mrs. Fantazozzi through his 
glasses. “I warn you if you don’t act 
as a mother should I'll take steps to 
have the child placed beyond your 
sphere of influence.” 
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Ordinarily this half of the janitor, 
who stood in considerable awe of the 
shining glasses, would have snuffled 
and vowed reform, but now she set 
ample arms akimbo and glared eman- 
cipation, 

“An’ who are you to be robbin’ a 
poor woman of her lamb? One she’s 
starved an’ slaved f’r an’ her fa-ather 
only yisterdah sint to th’ oiland f’r giv- 
in’ me this bum lamp. An’ who are 
you to go a-interferin’ with a poor 
woman’s wee drap 0’ consolation? No, 
sir-r. Yeh can’t bully me no longer. 
Thank Gawd Oi’ve some wan to pro- 
tect me an’ to defend me rights. Yez’ll 
moind yer own business—if yez have 
any—or I'll have th’ law on yez f’r kid- 
napin’. I will, too. Now get out of 
here, yeh old clashbag. At last I know 
me rights. I know me rights * As 
Mrs. Fantazozzi’s “rights” seemed to 


“consist chiefly of advancing with a mili- 


tant broom, Asquith diplomatically re- 
tired. 

On the upper landing he met the 
gray-eyed lady who had evidently over- 
heard the parting address of the eman- 
cipated Mrs. Fantazozzi, and Miss Pen- 
hryn’s satisfied smile did not serve to 
further levitate his spirits. He bowed 
coldly and passed on up-stairs while she 
descended to the subterranean depths. 

Professor Vorwarts’ determination 
not to be bossed was being upheld, and 
Asquith now recognized that another 
adversary was opposed to him, one 
whose feminine ingenuity could devise 
refined methods of annoyance unknown 
to the mere mind masculine. 


IV. 


It was Lena’s afternoon out, and As- 
quith noted her absence with entire sat- 
isfaction. 

“T would like to have a chat with 
you about our feud,” he began frankly. 

“What feud? I’m afraid I don’t un- 
derstand.” 

“Come now, Miss Penhryn,” pleaded 
Asquith, looking distressed. “Don’t be 
hard on me. Really I thought you were 
—er—related to Professor Vorwarts. 
and I’m awfully sorry I abused the 
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“T cannot accept an apology, sir, fr 


cat, but won’t you listen to my side of 
the case? It isn’t my fault if I’ve no 
ear for music, and the whole thing 
started when I asked the professor what 
the row was and it turned out he was 
playing Wagner. He thought I wished 
to be insulting when I was merely curi- 
ous. Then I had a little dickey bird, 
Miss Penhryn, and one day Bismarck 
found occasion to come down the fire- 
escape and take it in—I mean the 
dickey bird—and because I booted the 
murderer, Lena and her master have 
been my sworn enemies. And—er— 
really do you think one should take 
over a feud with a sublease?” 

“T have not taken it over,” said Miss 
Penhryn. “You have had no reason 
to complain since my coming here a 

“But, my dear madam. The phono- 
graph. The elephant ballet. Bis- 
marck’s cunning ambushes. The Teu- 
tonic lady’s perpetual and insulting ‘I 
don’d know, t’ank you.’ I have been 
up every day this week inquiring if my 
writing interferes with her movements, 
if she could manage to leave some part 
of my ceiling intact, and all I get is ‘I 
don’d know, t’ank you.’ There is peace 
only at night.” 

“Men are not supposed to be home 
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om one so rude and—and altogether ungentlemanly.” 


during the day and they shouldn’t be,” 
said Miss Penhryn. 

“I’m exceedingly sorry if my scheme 
of life interferes with yours,” regretted 
Asquith humbly. “Unfortunately I am 
studying and living the life here for a 
book I’m working on—therefore I must 
be at home some time.” 

“O-o-h,” said Miss Penhryn reflect- 
ively. “So you are the Asquith. 
U-m-m.” 

“T know,” returned he, “that this life 
is as foreign to you as to me. I know 
you are with the ‘Little Mothers’ 
Créche’ and—er—well, don’t you think, 
being strangers in a strange land, that 
we might be friends instead of ene- 
mies ?” ‘ 

“You are entirely at fault, Mr. As- 


- quith, if you imagine me your enemy. 


Such a term presupposes a notice of 
you which I have never taken. I am 
seldom at home during the entire day, 
and such annoyances as you have suf- 
fered have been entirely without my 
knowledge. I suspect Lena, who only 
speaks and understands one English 
phrase, is teaching herself to waltz with 
the aid of the phonograph. I will give 
strict instructions to have it stopped.” 

“Not at all,” murmured Asquith. 
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“Indeed,” he murmured bluntly. 





“Er—might I ask if you are—er—a commissioned or non-com- 


missioned ufficer 2” 


“And now that you assure me that there 
really exists no misunderstanding be- 
tween us, may I see Carmen? That is 
the real reason for my troubling you, 


Miss Penhryn. It is over a week since 
I have seen her and I have no knowl- 
edge of her whereabouts. We are very 
good friends; I am very fond of her 
and I miss her very much.” 

“Carmen is enrolled at the créche,” 
she said with quiet finality. “I have 
taken her under my personal charge. 
She will never return here.” 

“Ah,” murmured Asquith blandly. 
“And the—er—poor distracted moth- 
er?” 

The girl flushed slightly but made a 
great effort at professing ignorance of 
Asquith’s point. 

“T was deceived in Mrs. Fantazozzi,” 
she replied simply. “She is not a fit as- 
sociate for her child.” 

“Dear me,” said Jimmie, rubbing his 
glasses. “Rather tough on the dis- 


tracted mother, don’t you think, eh? 
Now J only ran a sort of day-nur- 
sery.” 

“Quite commendable of you, Mr. 
Asquith. But of course you appreciate 
that you are not qualified for such an 
undertaking. I have made a special 
study of the subject. Under my care 
Carmen will be brought up a self-sup- 
porting, self-respecting girl. We have 
all the facilities and experience which 
you necessarily lack.” 

“T had entertained some plans for 
the young lady myself,” said Asquith 
mildly, “but you have forestalled me. 
I was merely giving Mrs. Fantazozzi 
another chance, but all financial and 
moral suasion fails. The corner sa- 
loon is the only gainer. I have taken 
quite a fancy to Carmen, Miss Penhryn, 
and I’m not quite sure that I can let 
even you carry her off. And I’m not 
sure that your plans are the best at 
all.” 
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“Indeed, Mr. Asquith. Are you qual- 
ified to judge? I think our respective 
view-points differ. You are here merely 
to dabble in sociological conditions in 
order that you may use them as ma- 
terial for your work. Carmen is mere- 
ly a capital subject to be woven into a 
realistic novel. You study her as a viv- 
isectionist studies the helpless animal. 
Her people are mere specimens for your 
analytical scalpel; you probe their souls 
instead of their bodies. With you it is 
merely financial, calculating science. 
You have no real sympathy with them. 
You are the head physician of the hos- 
pital of realism. Oh, I understand your 
attitude fully. 


Carmen marketed ; for I too have taken 
a fancy to her and I have an interest in 
her and those of her class which is 
neither scientific nor self-seeking.” 


Asquith arose. 

“I am sorry, Miss Penhryn,” he said 
simply, “that your judgment of me is 
based on a mere academic opinion of 
fiction. But really you are quite in 
error. My name, such as it is, has not 
been won with the scalpel or probe. I 
think you will find little that is sordid 
or unpleasant in my work—that is, for 
the mere sake of being such. Those 
words are associated in the minds of 
many with the term realism. But real- 
ism, Miss Penhryn, simply means nat- 
uralism, and there is as much good in 
nature as evil; as much joy as sorrow. 
Life cannot be interpreted with the 
scalpel or probe—only by the heart. 
You have been very frank; may I be 
as frank? If you have recognized my 
character through my name and books, 
perhaps I have recognized yours. If 
there is such a term as commercial so- 
ciology, there is also such a one as sham 
philanthropy—people of wealth who 
have nothing else to do taking a flyer 
among sordid conditions as a fillip to 
a jaded spirit: or making a virtue of 
a charity which exults in its power of 
dominion. My plans for Carmen were 
not to make her an object of charity, 
but to legally adopt her; to place her in 
the world, not as a member of a chari- 
table kindergarten and nursery, but as 
my ward. And that, Miss Penhryn, 


Now, I will not have 
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with all due respect to you, is what I 
am going to do.” 

“That you are not going to do,” re- 
plied Miss Penhryn warmly. “That is 
what J am going to do, Mr. Asquith. I 
think Mrs, Fantazozzi’s consent is 
necessary—and that, only I can ob- 
tain.” 


V. 


One day some weeks later, an Italian 
prisoner escaped from Blackwell’s Is- 
land. He was not one to forget an in- 
jury, and that night his wife realized 
for the last time the possibilities of ma- 
ting with an alien, one of a lower so- 
cial standing. After the law had de- 
parted, Asquith, who had appeared. in 
time to interfere seriously with Fan- 
tazozzi’s departure, ascended from the 
subterranean depths, a handkerchief 
about his wrist. The acclimatized ten- 
ants had long since learned to pay scant 
attention to unseemly incidents, and 
only Miss Penhryn, very white of face, 
was waiting in the hall. 

Asquith eyed her questioningly and 
she nodded understanding. 

“Tf you will come up-stairs I will 
attend to that,’ she said unsteadily, 
looking at the handkerchief. 

Asquith protested, but it ended with 
Lena bringing in warm water and linen. 
The task ended, Asquith, conscious of 
his doctor’s quivering nerves, chatted 
aimlessly on a variety of foreign sub- 
jects. Then he arose to say good 
night. 

“And it is also good-by, Miss Pen- 
hryn,” he added rather quietly. “I 
leave to-morrow.” 

“TIt—it has been a very tragic end- 
ing,” she said, her eyes suddenly 
blurred. ‘Oh, poor Carmen. Poor lit- 
tle child. Such a heritage.” 

Asquith nodded. “Yes—it’s tough. 
May I see her to-morrow, Miss Pen- 
hryn, before I go? Just to say good- 
by. This—this ” he hesitated. 

“You mean this will make no differ- 
ence to me in my treatment of her? 
No, no. Do not judge me too harshly, 
Mr. Asquith. If I am only a sham 
philanthropist, I believe that I can and 
do truly love Carmen.” 








“I wonder if we eouldn’t establish a—er—joint guardianship?” 


“Miss Penhryn—haven’t you for- 
given me yet for that unjust classifica- 
tion ?” 

“Not unjust. It was true; it is true, 
Mr. Asquith. I hate this place—hate 
it, hate it. I too am leaving to-mor- 
row, not because my work is fimished 
but because I have not the character to 
continue with it. To-night’s events 
have sickened me. I am afraid. I am 
not of the caliber to grapple with such 
conditions. I confess that I cannot give 
up my world for this. I am starving 
for the old environment; please be- 
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is not so much 
As for 
Carmen—well, I must give her 
up. I must give her to you, 


lieve that it 
the flesh as the soul. 


Mr. Asquith. It is only right. 
Me she loves, but you she wor- 
ships. Your regard for her 
was never labeled, and I know 
all you tried to do for the poor, 
dead mother. This flyer in 
sham philanthropy has taught 
me much, Mr. Asquith.” 

Asquith rubbed his glasses, 
greatly distressed. 

“Really, Miss Penhryn, it 
was not sham philanthropy at 
all. Perhaps it was merely a 
worthy desire to change in- 
equalities and conditions which 
have existed from the begin- 
ning of things, and which, I’m 
afraid, will always exist until 
we have Utopia. And really 
wealth has done a great deal 
to alleviate poverty and suffer- 
ing. But you can help more, 
do more good from the station 
you were born to; getting 
down in the dirt only sickens 
and doesn’t help. Leave actual 
contact to those who have the 
constitution and the tempera- 
ment and the ability. You 
have what they haven’t—the 
means.” 

“But you get down in the 
dirt with them—you have done 
real good,” she said. 

“Only _ occasionally,” he 
laughed. “And then—I only 
use them for studies.” 

She shook her head, refusing to 
smile. Then: “And—and concerning 
Carmen?” she asked slowly. “She 
loves you more than me and—and yet 
I cannot bear to part with her.” 

“I wonder,” he said, “if we couldn’t 
establish a—er—joint guardianship?” 


How the matter was eventually set- 
tled may be gathered from Professor 
Vorwarts’ remark, to Bismarck, on lay- 
ing down the morning paper: “Vell, 
mein friend, I see dod Askmitt iss 
bossed now und forever. Yes.” 

















AS CONFESSED BY 
ISSICAH BABB. 





ILLUSTRATED BY 


O that’s what I want of you—that’s 
all I want to date,” concluded the 
elderly caller, who had come to 

High Sheriff Sproul’s office that. Feb- 
ruary morning. “That’s my business, 
and you’ve got my card.” He. leaned 
back in his chair and twisted the strag- 
gly hairs of his cheek-tufts into horns. 
For a man who had just proferred such 
an amazing request, he was certainly 
serene. 

Cap’n Sproul seemed to have hard 
work to pull his eyes off him. But he 
managed to at last, and reperused the 
card that he had been clutching while 
the stranger talked: 


ISSIGAH BABB, 


DEDIMUS JUSTICE. 
NOTARY PUBLIC. 
INSURANCE, 


WHISKEAG. 
PENSION VOUCHERS EXECUTED, 


REAL ESTATE. (over) 


Cap’n Sproul turned it over. On the 
reverse he read: 


Success is a breachy critter; you can’t 
usually catch her by chasing her into a fence 
corner with a gad. Walk up to her in the 
open, looking pleasant, shaking a peck-meas- 
ure and with your halter hid behind your 
back. Jor PIGWEEp. 


“T used to write humor, sentiment 
12 
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and philosophy over that name,” ex- 
plained Mr. Babb blandly. “You have 
doubtless seen ‘Joe Pigweed’s Alma- 
nac.’ I got one out for several years 
—making it an advertising medium for 
the county business men.” 

Cap’n Sproul’s face did not indicate 
previous knowledge of Mr. Pigweed’s 
publications. He fixed astonished gaze 
on his caller once more, and said noth- 
ing. 
“The date, as I have stated, is Feb- 
ruary twenty-second,’ Mr. Babb went 
on. “You'll easily remember it. The 
date is quite suggestive. Adam Brans- 
comb was such an infernal old liar that 
George Washington’s birthday was a 
fitting day for old Adam to die on. 
He could be said to be everything that 
George wasn’t. I will meet you on that 
date, early in the evening, at my office 
in Whiskeag.” 

“No, you won’t, either,” stated Cap’n 
Sproul, with decision. 

“You don’t mean to tell me,” cried 
Mr. Babb, bringing forward his 
whisker-horns belligerently, “that you, 
the high sheriff, refuse to ‘tend to your 
duty as an officer!” 

“You needn’t worry about me ’tend- 
in’ out on my duty,” snapped the cap’n, 
his own temper quick to meet this dis- 
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play on the part of Mr. Babb. “And 
when you find it set down anywhere 
that I’m expected to hellity-whoop in 
this kind of weather clear to the north 
end of this county to help you ghost 
around a graveyard, you put your fin- 
ger on the item and show me—and [ll 
accommodate you.” 

“T tell you, your duty calls you,” in- 
sisted the elderly stranger. “I can’t 
explain it all to you now, but I say that 
duty calls you. My word stands for 
something. There’s who I am!” He 
pointed to the card. 

“You ain’t left anything to the imag- 
ination as to who you be,” remarked 
Cap’n Sproul. He did not like the 
tone of the man, or his insistence. “It’s 
all set down here except your picture 
and your religious preference. But you 
can’t come here and stick your fingers 
side of your nose and look sly and start 
me thirty miles to’ard a Whiskeag 
graveyard. I haven’t got any relish for 
mysteries myself!” 

“That’s a nice confession for an of- 


ficer to make,” sneered Mr. Babb. “I’m 
astonished !” 

“TI guess you ain’t any more so than 
I am,” retorted the sheriff. 

And they sat and glared at each 
other in pregnant silence. 


At that moment Hiram Look 
marched into the private office with the 
license of the privileged friend. 

“So, this bein’ a stand-off on aston- 
ishin’,” went on the cap’n, welcoming 
the interruption, “you go home and do 
your own ghostin’.” 

“T’ll report you to this county as an 
officer that refuses to do his duty when 
it is set before him,” stormed Tir. 
Babb, his glance at Hiram inviting that 
gentleman to listen to that threat. 

“T don’t know who you be, but I can 
inform you that this county never had 
a sheriff that looked after his office any 
closer,” declared the newly arrived de- 
fender. ‘“What’s your grouch ?” 

“As near as I can make out,” volun- 
teered the sheriff, “he’s asked me to 
referee a prize-fight in a tomb. There’s 
who he is, printed on that card. If 
-he’d be half as lib’ral in tellin’ me just 


what he’s drivin’ at, I’d be much 
obleeged.” 

“T’ve told you as much as any up-to- 
date officer needs to know to start in on 
a case,” said Mr. Babb. “I’m asking 
you to start in and wait for develop- 
ments.” 

“There’s no need of havin’ any mis- 
understandin’ between you two,” stated 
the diplomat, after carefully reading the 
information on Mr. Babb’s card. “I’m 
quite a confidential adviser here in this 
office, squire. I’ve got quite an ear 
for mysteries!” His ready curiosity 
was piqued. “Suppose you give me a 
head-line or so on what you want of the 
sheriff.” 

“IT want him to be present at an in- 
terview,” explained Mr. Babb. “I want 
him in his official capacity. I want him 
to listen to what I have to say to a man. 
There’s no telling what: may come out 
of what I’m going to say. I ain’t ma- 
king any predictions. It ain’t for me 
to make predictions. For good reasons 
of my own, I ain’t going to state here 
and now what it is I’m going to say to 
the man. But I’m telling the high 
sheriff here that it’s his duty to be pres- 
ent, for duty calls him where crime is 
apt to be exposed.” 

“Well, that sounds all sensible,” af- 
firmed Hiram, casting a glance of 
friendly rebuke at the sheriff. 

“Yes, sounds as though he was ra- 
tional and reasonable, hey?” sneered 
the cap’n. “But you go ahead and tell 
him where you want me to meet you. 
Keep on! Tell the whole of it!” 

“This interview will take place in 
the family tomb of Adam Branscomb 
in Whiskeag,” stated Mr. Babb firmly. 
“It will take place there because I’m 
not certain of meeting the man I want 
in any other place. There are peculiar 
reasons why it’s hard to meet him any- 
where else.” 

“Well.” vouchsafed Hiram, “I should 
most think the interview would have to 
take place there. Get a man well set- 
tled in his tomb—rooted to the place— 
and he ain’t apt to make many dates 
outside of it.” 

Mr. Babb did not lack in apprecia- 
tion of the grim jest. 
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“We're pretty sure of finding old 
Adam there,” he said. ‘“He’s been there 
in his coffin for going on forty years. 
But for perfectly apparent reasons this 
interview is not with old Adam. It’s 
with his grandson—and the grandson 
will be alive. Sheriff Sproul, who 
seems to be rather unwilling to believe 
anything I tell him, has intimated that 
he doesn’t believe me when I say that 
on the evening of February twenty- 
second this grandson will be in the 
family tomb.” 

“IT hadn’t seen any prediction about 
it set down in the almanac,” cried Hi- 
ram cheerfully, “but I’m willin’ to go 
further than my friend here, and admit 
that you know what you are talkin’ 
about. But what about it, even if he 
is goin’ to be there?” 

“Sheriff Sproul further tells me,” 
went on Mr. Babb, not heeding this 
leading question, “that he never heard 
of old Adam Branscomb.” 

“Nor I, either,” declared Hiram 
calmly. 

Mr. Babb stared as though Hiram 
had disclaimed knowledge of the primal 
Adam. 

“You won’t find either of us an en- 
cyclopedy of family history in these 
parts,” exclaimed Hiram, without 
shame. “He’s been off to sea most of 
his life and J’ve run a circus. If old 
Adam What’s-his-name has been dead 
forty years, don’t dig him up. Up-to- 
date is all that interests us. What 
about this tomb reunion ?” 

“I’m at a disadvantage,” confessed 
Mr. Babb. “I supposed every one had 
heard about Adam Branscomb. I had 
reckoned that I would only have to 
mention the name to have you all ears. 
And you never even heard of the will 
of Adam Branscomb?” 

The cap’n scowled and Hiram shook 
his head. 

“Sheriff,” said Mr. Babb, “that will 
is on file in the probate office in this 
county building. The register will let 
you take it to your office, you being 
sheriff. Won’t you go and get it? 
There’s something in that will that be- 
longs to this case.” 

It required a few words of the in- 
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quisitive Hiram’s urging to make the 
cap’n stir his boots, but at last he was 
moved to go and bring the document 
—a yellowed paper that Mr. Babb took 
from his hands with the explanation 
that he knew where to look for what he 
wanted to read to them. 

Having found the clause, he held his 
finger on it and prefaced the reading 
by a statement. 

“Old Adam Branscomb was different 
from any other man that ever lived— 
and darnation different, at that. He 
was always doin’ queer things, and, see- 
ing that he lived to be over eighty, 
he had plenty of time to do them in. 
But you needn’t be afraid,’ Mr. Babb 
hastened to say, noting looks of impa- 
tience on their faces. “I ain’t going 
to stop to tell stories. I’m simply go- 
ing to say that he was the meanest man 
that ever lived, and, consequently, he 
died rich. He had a tomb built in the 
garden back of the house before he 
died, and relished supervising the build- 
ing of it. He had a lead coffin put in 
it ready for him, and in the cover of 
that coffin was fitted a silver pipe, with 
a top to screw on the end like a flask 
stopper. Now I'll read what the will 
says. When a man dies rich, and 
leaves heirs that he can bullyrag, and 
knows how to make the right kind of 
a will, he can stay mean a long time 
after he’s dead,” philosophized Mr. 
Babb. 

He read after rubbing the back of his 
hand over his mouth in anticipatory 
fashion: 

“Clause Sixteen: To my son, Martin Adam 
Branscomb, and after him to his eldest son, 
and after him to each eldest son and heir 
of my estate I detail this duty: After my 
death and when I have been placed in the 
coffin in my tomb he is to pour into same, 
through the silver pipe provided, enough old 
and mellow Jamaica rum to fill coffin.” 

“T’ve heard of lone drinkers in my 
time,” said Hiram, while Mr. Babb was 
turning a page. “But this one certainly 
rings the prize cane.” 

“Old Adam never touched the stuff 
in his life,” stated the Whiskeag man. 
“He was too mean to buy liquor and 
too busy making money to stop to 
drink. Will goes on: 
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The expression on tie faces of his listeners replied to Babb sufficiently. 


“On each anniversary of my death, what- 
ever that date may be, the heir on which 
the duty devolves shall visit my tomb, bring- 
ing a jug of Jamaica rum, and shall re- 
plenish supply. For the fulfilment of this 
command of mine I depend most of all upon 
the Branscomb family loyalty; I have slaved 
and saved and denied myself in order to 
found the family fortune. I cannot believe 
there will ever be a Branscomb that will 
neglect this duty. But if there ever shaH be 
one recreant to the trust imposed, may he 
be blasted by my bitter curse. May my 
money blister his soul and damn his life and 
make him hated among men, and may his 
ashes be cast to the four winds and be he 
eternally forgotten for having neglected me.” 


“There! How’s that for a will?” 

The expression on the faces of his 
listeners replied to Babb sufficiently. 

“I reckoned you’d stick your ears 
forward when you begun to hear what 
kind of a man old Adam Branscomb 
was,” said the notary. “The way we 
in Whiskeag figured out the reason for 
that kind of a will was that old Adam 
proposed to have his family always 
keep him in mind and keep him pre- 
served so that they could keep him in 
mind, I’ll say this much for the fam- 
ily; they have always kept the thing 
going—Martin so long as he lived, and 
now it’s the grandson, Luther Adam. 


But I tell you, gents, it must be quite 
a chore for Luther Adam!” 

Mr. Babb, noting that now he had 
his audience, explained: 

“You see, Whiskeay is a pretty one- 
hoss place for’a man to live in that’s 
got money, and Martin left the old 
Branscomb place to tumble down and 
went off to the city to live. Got pretty 
high-toned, Martin did. And I reckon 
this Luther Adam has got higher- 
toned, because word reached us in 
Whiskeag that after Martin died, 
Luther Adam said that America wasn’t 
good enough for him, and he has gone 
off to live in England, where the Brans- 
combs came from. No one has ever 
seen Luther Adam come to town to tea 
up the old gent in the tomb. He 
makes a night job of it—and I don’t 
blame him. But we know he comes. A 
livery-stable keeper over in Newry at 
the railroad says that every February 
a slick-looking fellow, with enough fur 
on his coat to keep a polar bear warm, 
comes and hires a team of him. We 
find tracks in the snow between the 
road and the old Adam tomb. 

“Now, gents, my business here with 
the sheriff is this: I’ve got something 
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of importance to say to Luther Adam. 
It ain’t anything that can be put into a 
letter to him. It’s got to be said to 
him face to face—and right side of old 
Adam is the place to say it. There’s 
no telling what Luther Adam will do. 
I don’t know what kind of a fellow 
he is. I need some one present to over- 
hear what’s said—perhaps to save me 
from being killed. There’s a tough 
streak in the Branscomb family. I say 
that the high sheriff of this county is 
the man to be there. This county is 
paying him for just such work.” 

“If he had sort of an advance tip as 
to what the general run of the conver- 
sation was goin’ to ‘be,” suggested 
Hiram, curiosity prompting, “he might 
be able to grab in quicker when the 
right time comes.” 

“There won’t be any trouble in un- 
derstanding what I say to the Brans- 
comb heir,” returned Mr. Babb shortly. 

He stood up and tugged a fur cap 
down over his bald head. 

“T ain’t going to stay here any longer 
to coax an officer to do his duty,” he 
said. “The date is the twenty-second 
of February, and you’d better be at my 
office fairly early in the evening. Don’t 
ask me any more _ questions,” he 
snapped, whirling on Hiram. “It isn’t 
any of your business.” He went away. 

“Well, I’m goin’ to make it enough 
my business to tell you you’ve got to 
go there, and I’m goin’ with you,” as- 
serted Hiram, turning on the cap’n. 

And by dint of asserting it regularly 
and constantly during the four days be- 
tween then and the appointed date, he 
made his word good. The sheriff was 
sullen, suspicious and apprehensive, but 
he went along. They rode across coun- 
try behind Hiram’s best pair of horses. 

“By good rights,” said Mr. Babb, 
when they were closeted with him in 
his office in Whiskeag, “I should have 
only the sheriff present at the inter- 
view. But I know that Mr. Look 
is 9 

“Now you be careful what you say,” 
blurted Cap’n Sproul. “There are some 
sculpins round this county that haven’t 
give up makin’ cheap talk about my be- 
in’ ready to take orders from some one 
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else in runnin’ my office. I took some 
impudence from you back along, be- 
cause I reckoned you wasn’t in your 
right mind. But Ill cuff even a lunatic 
that says I ain’t runnin’ my own office.” 
His baleful look cowed Mr. Babb. “I'll 
bring with me just who I want to 
bring! He’s here! Now let’s have this 
tomb business over with as soon as you 
can. I want to be back home attendin’ 
to something that’s sensible.” 

Notary Issicah Babb, perceiving in 
Sheriff Sproul something that had not 
been displayed in their first interview, 
put on his fur cap and led the way 
into the night. It was a moonless 
night, lighted only by the stars and 
the wan expanse of, snow. 

Whiskeag is merely a straggling vil- 
lage. The three passed unnoticed. On 
the slope of the hill was the old Brans- 
comb place, a big house swaybacked 
with age, and so weather-beaten that it 
showed almost black against the snow. 
When they turned the corner of the 
ancient building, Hiram and the cap’n 
saw the granite and bricks of the tomb 
in the old garden. 

“We'll stand here in the lee and 
wait for him,” suggested Mr. Babb. 
“We won't have long to wait,” he 
added confidently. “He'll leave Newry 
right after the six-ten train gets in, and 
that will fetch him here round about 
nine, allowing that he eats supper be- 
fore he starts.” 

“It all seems to me like a devilish 
fool performance,” growled the sheriff. 
The lee of the house was bleak, and the 
cold had begun to nip him. “Us stand- 
in’ here like dogs shiverin’ on a stone 
door-step and expectin’ that there’s any 
reliance to be put on the time a man 
is due to arrive from Europe and strike 
terry-firmy in the middle of this God- 
forsaken town!” 

“You don’t know the style of the 
Branscomb family—that’s the trouble 
with you,” remarked Mr. Babb rebu- 
kingly. “I know ’em. They stick and 
hang to a thing. It ain’t because 
Luther Adam is still in love with old 
Adam that he’s coming here. But this 
rumming-up job has got to the place 
where it’s a family tradition, as you 
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might say, and the blamed English 
blood in that family is talking up. 
Luther Adam will hang to it.” Mr. 
Babb seemed inclined to while away the 
tedium of waiting by entering into 
reminiscences. “I knew old Adam 
mighty well,” he stated. “I was young 
when he was alive, but he sort of took 
me—took me under his wing. He put 
me right ahead in town affairs. But 
he was an old file after money !” 

Mr. Babb sighed. 

“He’d stick and hang where there 
was money to be made. Once when he 
was flailing out pea-beans in his barn, 
over there, a bean flew up and lodged 
in the crack of one of the roll doors— 
those big doors. You can see ’em? 
Well, he couldn’t reach the bean to 
poke it out of the crack, and he took 
that door down off’n the trucks to get 
that bean. That was the kind of a man 
he was. Another time he ae 
Babb checked himself suddenly, and 
held up a mittened hand. “Bells!” he 
cried, “That’s the heir coming.” 


Hiram and the cap’n had heard the 


sound as well as he. 

“Gents,” said Mr. Babb, “I’ve been 
thinking just how it’s best to handle 
the interview. It’s more or less of an 
experiment, the whole thing. You see, 
I can’t reckon just how the heir is go- 
ing to act. But as I figure it, you two 
had better go round to the back end 
of the tomb and stand and listen at that 
barred window. There ain’t any glass 
in it. You can hear, all right. If the 
heir acts all right, then he ain’t to know 
that you’re there. If he don’t act right 
and [ want you, I'll call you. But if I 
don’t say the word, be mighty careful 
about showing yourselves. This is lia- 
ble to be such a hot thing that it will 
have to be handled with a darned long 
set of tongs. Yes, that’s the heir. Get 
behind the tomb.” 

Mr. Babb withdrew behind some 
stunted bushes, and Hiram and Cap’n 
Sproul hurried to their post. In the 
deep gloom of the night they felt that 
it was safe to peer around the corner 
of their covert. 

The heir drove his horse into the 
shadow of the house so that the team 
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would be hidden from the sight of any 
one in the road. Then he took from 
under the robe of the sleigh a lighted 
lantern that had been serving as a leg- 
warmer. 

They got a good look at him. He 
was a youngish man with short, pointed 
beard. 

He lifted out of the sleigh a wicker- 
covered jug, and with the jug in one 
hand and the lantern in the other, 
started for the tomb of his ancestor. 
Hiram and the sheriff spied Mr. Babb 
following in the exact tracks that the 
heir made. The notary remained out- 
side the circle of the lantern’s radiance 
until the visitor had unlocked the door 
of the tomb and had pushed inward the 
rusty grill. 

“Wait a minute!” said Mr. Babb. 

The heir nearly jumped out of his 
skin. 

“T didn’t mean to scare you, but I 
had some business to go over with you, 
and this is the only place you seem to 
stop at when you come to Whiskeag,” 
explained the notary blandly. He 
picked up the lantern and the demijohn 
that the heir had set down in the snow. 
“We'd better go inside to talk,” sug- 
gested Mr. Babb. “It’s cold out in this 
wind. I'll say that my name is Babb— 
Issicah Babb, and I was a friend of 
your grandfather’s. A good deal 
younger than he was, but still quite a 
friend, one way and another.” 

Hiram and the cap’n, peering 
through the barred rear window, had a 
clear view of the two. They stood 
framed in the open door of the tomb, 
and were lighted by the lantern. It 
was clear that as the newly returned 
heir recovered his self-possession he 
was losing his temper. 

“T haven’t any business to do with 
this town, or the people in it,” he said, 
“except to forward my taxes through 
my bankers. If you are what you say 
—were a friend of my grandfather— 
you understand the sad duty I’m at- 
tending to. This is no place for busi- 
ness. You will please to go away, my 
man.” 

“Tt’s the place for the business I’ve 
come on. You'd better listen to it.” 
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Hiram and the cap’n, peering through the barred rear window, had a clear 
view of the two. 


Mr. Babb, carrying the lantern and 
demijohn, pushed past and went into 
the tomb. 

“Oh, I say! You are really going 
too far!” cried the indignant scion of 
the Branscomb, whose tomb was thus 
profaned. 

“T ain’t going any farther,” retorted 
Mr. Babb grimly. “Now I’ve got some 
news for you. This town “a 
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“What this town is 
or isn’t, what this 
town is doing or is 
neglecting to do, isn’t 
the least concern of 
mine. I insist that 
you go right away 
from here.” 

“First news is,” 
proceeded the perti- 
nacious Mr. _ Babb, 
“this town is all eat 
up with its old debt.” 

By the . lantern’s 
dim glow, the secret 
witnesses could see 
the scowl that 
wrinkled the forehead 
of the heir. He had 
sniffed “a touch.” 

“Now, it’s no use 
to appeal to me, 
Mr. Whatever-your- 
name-is,” he snapped. 
“T’m not in the busi- 
ness of giving away 
new libraries, town 
fountains or dona- 
tions. I don’t like 
this country. The 
people here are no 
respecters of class. 
Your own actions 
show it. You have 
the impudence to stay 
here in my _ grand- 
father’s tomb 
when os 

“Well, I ain’t rel- 
ishing the job of get- 
ting as near as this to 
him or to you, either,” 
broke in Mr. Babb. 
“Now, Mr. Brans- 
comb ud 

“My name is Luther Adam Brans- 
comb-Branscomb.” 

Mr. Babb blinked hard at the heir as 
he digested this information. 

“Branscomb Twice, eh? When I tell 
you a piece of news about old Grandpa 
Branscomb Once, lying here, you'll 
probably decide that a single layer of 
that name is about all you’ll want to 
lug.” 
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There was so much menace in the 
tone of the old man that the: heir 
paused in his hot retort. 

“Better not say anything that you’re 
going to be sorry for later,” warned 
Mr. Babb. “I’ve mentioned the town 
debt that’s eat into this town till real 
estate here is only worth fifty per cent. 
of what it ought to bring. Now I’m 
going to tell you how that debt came 
to be plastered onto us. It could be 
made a long story, but this ain’t the 
right sort of a lounging-room for long 
stories to be told in.” 

He set down the jug and nested his 
mittened hands around the lantern 
globe for warmth. 

“Your grandfather was town treas- 
urer for a good many years, and he was 
treasurer and I was on the board of 
selectmen right after the war closed. 
He put me on the board, young as I 
was. I was too young to be mixed 
up in town business with an old rat 
like your grandfather. Hold on, now, 
Luther Adam! If this air in here 


won’t keep you cool, what I’m going 


to tell you will. Your grandfather 
stayed here at home in his store all 
through the war and gouged us worse 
than ever. Then the State reimbursed 
every town after the war in the sum of 
one hundred dollars for every man 
that enlisted from that town. We sent 
one hundred and fifty. We were quite 
a town in the old days, till that debt 
got glued onto us. Your grandfather 
and I rode across country to the State 
capital and collected that money. He 
took it in cash from the treasury, the 
whole fifteen thousand, and we started 
for home in the night. 

“Now, he put up the job! I was 
young, and he handled me. He had 
more money of his own then than he 
knew what to do with, but let him get 
a dollar in his pocket and it was more 
to him than blood in his veins. He’d 
let himself be bled more willingly than 
he would give up money.” 

The heir stepped toward the jug as 
though intending to make it a weapon. 

“Excuse me if I sample that?” 
pleaded Mr. Babb, picking it up. “This 
chill is getting into my bones.” 
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He pulled out the cork and drank 
from the jug, tipping it to his mouth 
arg his elbow. He set it down behind 
1m. 

“He talked me into it. I was poor 
and I needed the money. And I was 
young. Now the whole story was, we 
planned to make believe be robbed. He 
told me what to do. We stopped in the 
woods just outside Whiskeag. ‘You 
take that club,’ said he, ‘and bloody 
me up, and then I'll take it and bloody 
you up, and we’ll lie across each other 
in the bottom of the wagon and let the 
horse haul us into the village.’ I hated 
to pound him, an old man like he was 
and the king-pin of the town, but I did 
a middlin’ fair job. Then he took the 
club—and he laid me out stiff. I never 
came to for nigh onto twenty-four 
hours. He went into Whiskeag and re- 
ported, and sent ’em back after ime. 
And when I’d got up out of bed and 
was able to go round and talk with 
him about my share, he gave me my 
choice of going to jail as a black- 
mailer and slanderer, or of going to 
the insane asylum as a man whose head 
had been cracked by robbers.” 

“As defender of his memory, I give 
you the same choice,” cried the grand- 
son, furious. “Here beside his coffin I 
swear it!” 

Mr. Babb employed the moment of 
interruption to take another draft from 
the jug, saying in apology that telling 
the story had troubled his nerves. But 
he went on inexorably: 

“T’ve been all through that! I ain’t 
afraid of threats. But I was young in 
those days, and I didn’t want to be 
locked up in either place. When you’re 
young you ain’t thinking of making 
many sacrifices.” 

“It’s a wonder that Adam Brans- 
comb doesn’t rise from his coffin and 
strike you down for your slander,” 
cried the heir. 

Mr. Babb looked that way calmly. 

“T’ve seen him as savage as you 
could get him,” he stated. “And I 
wasn’t afraid of him, then, for I was 
facing him with proofs that he’d done 
the job and had got the money. It took 
a long time and lots of work to get 
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those proofs, but I had ’em. I’ve got 
’em to-day!” - 

“Proofs? 
lowed the heir. “Fancy you having 
proofs and riot using them before this! 
Blackmailers do not wait for a 

“I ain’t much of a blackmailer. I 
got those proofs simply to get my share 
of that money away from old Adam, 
because I needed it more than he did. 
When I’d got the proofs and had given 
him a little ultimatum on my own part, 
he went and dodged into the only hole 
that was left open for him.” Seeing 
that the heir did not understand, Mr. 
Babb nodded toward the coffin. “In 
there,” he explained. “It was easier 
for him to die than to give up money. 
As I say, I ain’t much of a black- 
mailer. My business had been with 
old Adam. When he dodged, I didn’t 
tackle your father, like some men would 
have done. I wasn’t old enough to 
have my conscience get to working in 
good shape. I didn’t seem to have 


any signs of conscience in those days.” 
The heir stared at him wrathfully, 


yet in amazement. He did not seem 
able to follow. 

“Yes, if I’d had a real ripe, sharp 
conscience, I would have come out, told 
the truth, taken my medicine, and made 
the estate turn the money back to the 
town. But I was young!” sighed Mr. 
Babb. 

“Don’t you dare to tell me that the 
money ever went into this estate,” 
stormed the grandson. 

“Seeing as how you're getting inter- 
ested yourself in this case,” proceeded 
Mr. Babb, “I might as well tell you 
how it is I know and can prove that 
the money went into the estate. It was 
paid over to us in new bills—right out 
of the original packages. In about a 
vear he began to sly it out—after scruf- 
fing it and rucking it to make it look 
old. He passed it onto back-district 
folks who hired money of him on mort- 
gages—and all money looks alike to 
them. The only number on a note that 
they ever look at is the number that 
tells what it’s worth. That’s the way 
he worked it off, sir! Got it all into 
other hands.” 


You are an old liar!” bel- 
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“You outrageous old liar!” shouted 
the heir, losing his English disdain and 
showing some natural American tem- 

er. 

Mr. Babb was not ruffled. 

“They got to calling me ‘Money- 
mad Babb’ in those days. Thought I’d 
never got over the crack on the head 
that the robber gave me. They hu- 
mored me. I'd lie in wait for those 
back-district fellows as they'd come 
away from old Adam’s office and ask 
to have ’em show me their money, and 
I’d make notes of the numbers of the 
bills and have ’em make affidavit that 
they’d had the money off'n old Adam. 
Yes, they humored me. Just thought 
I was crazy on the subject. Result is,” 
concluded Mr. Babb complacently, “I’ve 
got hid away ’most a hundred affidavits. 
And the folks that made ’em ain’t all 
dead yet. On the books of the State 
treasury are the records of the series 
of those notes. If this town hadn’t 
been so blamed slow it would have 
hired a good detective in those days 
and done just what I done. But this 
town was always slow. That’s why it 
has got into such a sog as it’s in to- 
day. When I’d got all those proofs, 
I gave your grandfather thirty days to 
make up his mind; he could either di- 
vide or I’d blow. But he was too sly 
for me. He went and died.” 

The heir seemed to be unable to 
frame reply just then. Mr. Babb gazed 
on him with something like compassion. 

“IT don’t blame you for being 
wrought up,” he admitted. “Blows like 
this fall ‘hard, especially where a fellow 
has been holding his head up and hob- 
nobbing with the aristocrats over across 
like you have. Of course, it isn’t any 
of your doing, but I reckon those lords 
and dukes over there are pretty nasty 
about throwing down a man who is 
shown up as having tainted money. 
They’re making a lot of mean talk these 
days about tainted money.” 

Mr. Babb set down the lantern. 

“T’ve given you a pretty big cud to 
chew on, and I realize it, Luther Adam, 
Esquire. I ain’t trying to force you. 
This ain’t either time or place to set- 
tle things. I’m pretty nigh froze up, 
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and mebbe you are. This is a thing 
for you to sleep on. But let me tell 
you something in way of good advice. 
You sleep on the thing right down to 
the tavern here. Don’t go away. For 
if you ain’t in my office to-morrow 
forenoon by, say, ten o'clock, I’ll come 
out, like a repentant man ought to do, 
and tell all about it to the high authori- 
ties. I bid you good night!” 

Mr. Babb backed out, casting a re- 
gretful eye on the demijohn, and 
dodged around to join his witnesses 
behind the tomb. 

The heir did not oppose his depar- 
ture. He did not watch to see which 
way Mr. Babb went. He stood there 
like a man stricken. They gazed on 
him through the little window. At last 
he roused himself enough to move, and 
paced out of the tomb slowly. He left 
the demijohn unheeded on the floor. 
He locked the door, got into his sleigh, 
and Mr. Babb noted with satisfaction 
that the bells jangled away in the di- 
rection of the village. 

“When you can make a Branscomb 


heir forget what he’s come all the way 
from Europe to do, you’ve jarred him 
some,” observed Mr. Babb to his com- 


panions. “Now, gents, you’re prob- 
ably just as cold as I am. There’s a 
fire in my office. You’d better come 
down and get warm.” 

He led off at a brisk pace, and they 
followed. 

They had thawed for some moments 
beside Mr. Babb’s stove before there 
was any conversation. Mr. Babb 
started it. 

“Overheard 
asked. 

“Guess we got the gist of it,” said 
the sheriff sourly. “This Whiskeag of 
yours must have been a nice kind of a 
town to live in if the people were any- 
thing like the town officers.” 

“It’s worse off now,” stated Mr. 
Babb. “That town debt has eat us like 
the worm devours the leaf. Lots of 
folks have abandoned their farms, and 
you can’t sell real estate here—can’t 
hardly give it away. Something has 
got to be done for this town. After 
meditation and prayer, I’ve decided that 


it all, did you?” he 
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I’m the one to do it. Things look dif- 
ferent when you’re young from what 
they do when you're old. I’m a wid- 
ower and alone in the world now, and 
even if I should have to. go to jail— 
which doesn’t seem probable—I shall 
not be long there, for I’m old. But I 
don’t reckon on going to jail.” 

“You don’t, hey?” blurted Cap’n 
Sproul. “Well, what do you think I’m 
sheriff of this county for, and out here 
listening to confessions by request? 
You’ve had more or less to say to me 
about my duty. I'll show you that I 
don’t need any more lessons. I’m goin’ 
to arrest you.” 

“No, I haven’t arranged to have you 
do that,” remarked Mr. Babb calmly. 
“T didn’t get you out here for that pur- 
pose.” 

Cap’n Sproul opened his mouth and 
then shut it. He looked Mr. Babb up 
and down. 

“Well, I can afford to humor you 
about two minutes longer,” he said bale- 
fully. “May I be so bold as to ask 
what you have got me out here for?” 

Mr. Babb had lighted a blackened 
clay pipe. 

“The time is now ripe to tell you, 
sheriff,” he replied serenely. “As I 
have told you, I didn’t know but I 
might need protection from the heir. 
I didn’t know what kind of a fellow 
he was. But really what I wanted you 
for was to protect me from myself. 
I’ve got to expose my moral weak- 
ness to you. I have already done so to 
some extent. You understand now 
what I was when I was young. Well, 
I’m not much better now that I’m old 
—even though I realize my sinful na- 
ture better. Old Adam came it over 
me once by working on my weak na- 
ture with money. That’s the first 
thought of a Branscomb—money! That 
will be what the heir will try to use— 
money! He thinks now I am trying 
to bleed him. He will come around 
to-morrow morning and offer to buy 
me off. And if I had not taken means 
to fortify my moral nature, he would 
buy me off. I’d take the bribe,” con- 
fessed Mr. Babb, with composure. “It’s 
the way I’m made up. So I have forti- 
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He picked up the lantern and the demijohn that the heir had set down in the snow. 


fied myself. I’ve shown my desire for 
honesty by doing that. I called you, 
the sheriff of the county, to hear the 
talk between us. I want you to be in 
the side room here to-morrow when he 
tries to bribe me. Don’t you let me 
take the bribe. Whatever is done, I 


want done for the sake of the town. 
I’ve got public spirit, and I want to 
prove it. And I want to ease my con- 
science.” 

“Well, if you don’t belong with the 
big show, all right, then your posters 
lie about you,” gasped Hiram. 
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“As to arresting me,” continued Mr. 
Babb, ‘we have got to have an under- 
standing about that. I shall simply 
deny that I made any such talk to 
Luther Adam in the tomb, if you get 
foolish about this matter. Of course, it 
isn’t necessary for me to say that 
Luther Adam will deny it, providing I 
do. You stand by and prevent me from 
taking a bribe and betraying my town, 
and you'll be doing your full duty, 
sheriff. You ain’t the kind of a man 
that’s going to stand in the way of a 
town getting helped out of a hole. You 
arrest me and you stop the whole thing. 
I’ve got those affidavits hidden so that 
you never can find ‘em. You've only 
got hearsay to goon. You can’t make 
out a case. On the other hand, by 
backing me, you'll help a town get 
back something of what belongs to it. 
I didn’t get it! What’s the use of ar- 
resting me, anyway? You can’t arrest 
Luther Adam! 

“Now listen. Old Adam made his 
money out of this town, gouging out 
some by trade and fifteen thousand 
that we know of by stealing it. That 
money is being spent over in England. 
By all good right some of it belongs 
here. Now I’m going to say to you 
what I did to Luther Adam. You go 
away to the tavern and sleep on it, and 
think it over. Better come back here 
early to-morrow morning, so that you 
can get located in that side room be- 
fore the heir shows up. So long as you 
hear me standing up to him like a pub- 
lic-spirited citizen, trying to get some- 
thing for this town, you’d better let me 
alone. Knowing that you know what 
you do, and that you’re there in that 
side room, will stiffen me in just the 
way I need to be stiffened. I won’t 
dare to take a bribe.” 

Hiram and the cap’n went away 
then. Half-way up the street to the 
tavern the sheriff halted suddenly, mut- 
tered something, whirled and trudged 
back toward Mr. Babb’s office. Mr. 
Babb was just locking the door. 

“You’ve been givin’ off quite a lot 
of orders in the past week,” said the 
cap’n, clutching him by the arm; “now 
I’ve got one or two to give off myself. 
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I ain’t goin’ to play any more games 
of peek-a-boo. Ten minutes after I eat 
breakfast in the morning I’m going to 
start for home. If you think you're 
goin’ to get me into a scrape by havin’ 
me listem at a keyhole to a game of 
hold-up, you’re 2 é, 

“It’s not going to be a hold-up,” in- 
sisted Mr. Babb. “I’ve got a proposi- 
tion to make to him: that “3 

“You shut up! All I say is, that as 
sheriff of this county I’m givin’ you 
fair warnin’ and a fair start. I don’t 
propose to listem at tombs or keyholes. 
But I’m goin’ to lay myself out to get 
enough evidence against you so that 
I can come here with a warrant and a 
pair of handcuffs and take you where 
you belong. That’s the kind of an 
aboveboard chap I am! Now look out 
for yourself!” 











“But that bribe ” began Mr. 
Babb. 
“Take it!’ snorted the sheriff. 


“You'll need it to fight your case in 
court!” 

He kept a part of his promise to 
Babb. Early the next morning he 
dragged Hiram out of bed and out of 
town. Even the stimulus of the old 
showman’s curiosity could not nerve 
hiny to oppose a Cap’n Aaron Sproul 
who was fully aroused. Hiram had 
seen that kind of a Cap’n Sproul be- 
fore, and recognized the symptoms. 

The sheriff of Cuxabexis did not get 
at his detective work as early as he had 
planned. The March term of court 
kept him busy for more than three 
weeks, and by April his zest in the mat- 
ter had grown rather dull. It had oc- 
curred to him that possibly Mr. Babb 
was rather more of a liar than any- 
thing else—though he possibly might 
be a lunatic. 

Having decided that digging into the 
sore spot in Whiskeag might be with- 
out either honor or profit, Sheriff 
Sproul was not pleased to have Mr. 
Issicah Babb appear to him one day; 
it was crime coming up and shaking a 
red rag at law, and the sheriff scowled 
and began to think upon his duty once 
more. 

Mr. Babb did not carry the marks 
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of the criminal on his countenance. He 
looked prosperous in a new suit of 
clothes; he handed the sheriff a cigar 
and seemed to be serene. 

“T took my first chance to come over 
and see you and report,” he said cheer- 
fully. “Seeing that you got into the 
thing as far as you did, I reckoned it 
was only right that you should know 
further facts. Well, he tried to bribe 
me just as I predicted.” 

“I see you took it,” said the cap’n, 
giving the new suit a scornful look. 

“No, I didn’t,” declared Mr. Babb, 
with vigor. “Having you in it, as far 
as I’d taken you, put the buckram into 
my backbone. I said to myself: “The 
sheriff ain’t really in behind that door, 
but it’s just the same to me as though 
he was.’ ‘No,’ I said to Luther Adam, 
‘I ain’t a blackmailer. I would have 
been one when I was younger and 
wanted the fat things of the earth and 
needed the money. But now it’s a case 
of public spirit with me—the hanker- 
ing to see my town boosted out of the 
wallow before I pass over yonder. If 
I make this thing go as I’m planning 
it I'll be a benefactor to a town that I 
helped to bump pretty considerable 
hard. Or if I have to come out and tell 
the truth to the law I'll be a martyr, 
and there’s some credit in that! But 
while I was being a martyr the Brans- 
comb family would be getting so much 
mud and gurry on it that I reckon you’d 
never want to go back to those lords 
and dukes.’ ” 

Mr. Babb winked at Cap’n Sproul. 

“T hit him pretty hard there,” he con- 
fided. “I found out later that he’s go- 
ing to marry one of those upper-crust- 
ers,” 

“Hit him hard enough to hold him 
up so that he’s paid the town debt, 
eh?” broke in the cap’n. 

“No, sir! All I asked him to do was 
to put his shoulder to the wheel—see- 
ing that his fortune had been founded 
in Whiskeag—and help the rest of us 
to roll the chariot of the old town up 
out of the mud. It was a business 
proposition I put up to him. I wouldn’t 
hold any man up!” Mr. Babb was re- 
proachful. “I said to him: ‘About 
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two-thirds of the farms in this town 
are for sale, Mr. Luther Adam. The 
bottom is busted out of. everything. 
Real estate is in an awful mix-up here. 
Values have shrunk full a half on ac- 
count of the town debt. MHalf the 
farms have been sold over and over 
for unpaid taxes and the town has had 
to bid in the real estate. Now, here’s 
my proposition, Mr. Luther Adam: 
You buy those tax claims from the 
town, of course giving the town the 
twenty per cent. interest that’s allowed 


_by law on tax claims, and you'll get a 


tax deed to the most of that property, 
for the owners will never come for- 
ward and pay up. Part of my busi- 
ness is real estate and I'll tend to it 
for you.’” 

The sheriff gave Mr. Babb a shrewd 
look, but the Whiskeag gentleman kept 
on blandly. 

“He’s pretty much Branscomb, that 
Luther Adam is. He would never have 
got scared enough to give up his money 
in a plain hold-up. But he saw a chance 
to make a dollar. “That doesn’t sound 
bad to me,’ he said. ‘It will wake the 
town up!’ He said that much after I’d 
explained that the town would use his 
cash to settle the debt and that real es- 
tate would double in value and that by 
owning tax deeds he’d be making a big 
haul. ‘Yes, it will wake up the town,’ 
he said. His idea of waking up a 
corpse would be to pull the coppers 
off’n the dead man’s eyes.” 

Mr. Babb looked at the ceiling a lit- 
tle while and then sighed. 

“Well, sheriff, he invested—and I did 
his business for him on commission.” 
Still gazing at the ceiling, he avoided 
the cap’n’s eyes. “But a queer thing 
developed at our last town meeting, the 
latter part of March. It was found 
that only two of the selectmen had been 
signing the call for the annual meeting 
for some years and so all our tax as- 
sessments have been illegal. That shows 
how careless a town gets when it’s in a 
sog. I’m afraid that unless Luther 
Adam gets into a lawsuit he’ll lose that 
money he’s put in—for of course them 
tax sales don’t hold.” 

“Of course he'll sue,” declared the 
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sheriff, with heat. “He won’t stand to 
be buncoed that way!” 

“No, I don’t think he’ll sue,” insisted 
Mr. Babb. “For, you see, I had to tell 
him that when the case got into court 
it would probably all have to come out 
how the town happened to get into debt. 
You take lawyers in a big case and 
they’re great hands to dig those things 
out and make a great hoorah over ’em,” 
confided Mr. Babb. He sighed again 
and fixed his eyes on the ceiling. “I 
reckon from what he said to me before 
he left that he’s given up getting the 
money back.” 

“Left for where?” 
sheriff. 

“Oh, for England. Impression 
around town is that he ain’t ever com- 
ing back, for he had the old Adam 
tomb torn down, and had old Adam 
shipped to England in his lead coffin. 
He seems to have shook off the dust 
of Whiskeag, as you might say. See- 
ing that you got into the case yourself 
a little ways, I felt that I ought to 
run over and tell you that we can't help 
feeling that, taking it by and large, 
we've got out of the scrape pretty 
lucky. Now I guess I'll be going.” 

Sheriff Sproul, staring after him from 
under knotted brows, did not get his 
voice until! Mr. Babb was at the door. 

“Say, look here!” called the sheriff, 
and the Whiskeag man halted meek- 


demanded the 
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ly. “Do you know how I’ve got this 
thing figgered out? I reckon you’re 
the joheiferedest old liar that ever 
chewed air; that this whole thing has 
been a bluff and a bunco game put up 
on that heir; that you got me down 
there thinking you might need me to 
scare him, if you couldn’t bluff enough 
by yourself. I'll bet the old man never 
took a cent of town money and that 
your pirates of selectmen and town 
creditors were helping you in this 
scheme. And to back up what I say, 
I'll offer a hundred dollars for every 
one of those affidavits you say you've 
got hidden. There’s your chance to 
make some more money !” 

“Do you think your guesswork about 
our town business is better than my 
say-so?” inquired Mr. Babb, his hand 
on the door-knob. 

“Yessir!” barked the sheriff. 

“Well,” replied Mr. Babb politely, 
“when a man has got such a good opin- 
ion as that about his own judgment, it 
would be a sin and a pity to make him 
dissatisfied with himself. I want every- 
body to feel as good as we do over in 
Whiskeag. I’m glad I’ve burned up 
those affidavits.” 

He ducked a deferential and cheery 
bow at the sheriff and went away. And 
the cap’n sat down at his desk and won- 
dered just what the truth of the matter 
really was. 
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Kutm Hore, Saint Moritz, 
July 17th. 

E simply flew across from Lon- 
don here. I never traveled so 
fast. We whirled through 

Paris almost without getting out of the 
train and came on down to Lausanne, 
Zurich and Coire, climbing, climbing 
all the time up into the Swiss moun- 
tains. And when we got so high up 
that the train couldn’t go any more we 
took a funicular, and after that an 
omnibus to scramble up the last hill to 
the Hotel Kulm. 

It’s awfully amusing here. There are 
Russian princesses and English snobs 
and Austrian counts, and everybody 
dresses for dinner in what the pro- 
prietor calls “deep décolleté.” He’s a 
German, the proprietor, and he pro- 
nounces those two words with a sort of 
reverent horror, as though “deep 
décolleté” were some barbaric religious 
ceremony. 

Mama and I got into our “deepest” 
for table d’héte, which every one has, 
of course, at little tables, and after 
dinner there was a ball in the hotel. 
We couldn’t do more than look on as 
we don’t know a single soul. But it 
was lots of fun just the same. 


SIGURD SCHOU 


All the princesses and countesses are 
here for their health; I mean, without 
their husbands. And then, there are 
lots of young men also here for their 
health. Only they all seem to be in 
love with the princesses. 

Faire la cure means to take the cure. 
And Faire la cour means to make love. 
I guess some of the foreigners get a 
little mixed between the two. 

The count arrives to-morrow, and 
then I suppose it'll be more amusing 
as he’s sure to know some of these 
titled people, being of the nobility him- 
self. 

Kuitm Hore, St. Morirz, 
July 20th. 

Oh, dear! 

The count has arrived, but it’s like 
my little Sunday-school boy, Jimmy. 
His brother Oscar had been in the hos- 
pital for. a long time and I asked him 
to send me news. He didn’t write for 
ages and then I got a letter: 

Dear TEACHER: I’ve been waiting to write 
until Oscar got out of the hospital. I thought 
he might have something to say. He’s out 


now and he has nothing to say. Yours, 
Jimmy. 


Well, all I mean is I was waiting for 
the Count Bernardini to come, thinking 








4é yr? FY “ , — 6 
Count !’” he reiterated. He’s about as much count as I am, ad hes / 


Miss Dennison.” — Paris- og 


he might introduce us to some of these Kutm Hote t, St. Moritz, 

fascinating people. He’s here now and July 22d. 

he doesn’t know any one to introduce. Whom should I run against this 
Mama’s more crazy about him than morning at the tennis-courts but Reg- 

ever. gie Bell! 











They have perfectly ripping tennis 
up here in this queer fashionable resort. 

I went down to watch the tourna- 
ment by myself. The count never gets 
up until eleven o’clock and mama al- 
ways waits with him while he has his 
first breakfast, as they call it here, his 
petit déjeuner. 

The first thing Mr. Bell told me 
was that his father had been knighted ; 
he is Sir Thomas Bell; quite grand, 
and now that he has a courtesy-title 
he can go to Court even if he is a busi- 
ness man. Reggie looked radiant. 

We sat together and between sets, 
when people moved around, he intro- 
duced quite a lot of young men to me 
and they introduced some of their 
friends. 

I met one of the princesses and a 
countess. They spoke English beauti- 
fully and French perfectly, too, and 
they were dressed with such exquisite 
taste. They had on awfully simply 
tailor-made serge gowns, but it wasn’t 
any one thing you noticed, it was the 
whole effect from the tiny tips of their 
shoes to the little pins with which their 
veils were fastened. Their hair was 
waved with marvelous knowingness, 
and even the handles of their little para- 
sols had something smart to say for 
themselves. 

They made me feel all sloppy and 
like thirty cents. 

Mama and I haven’t even got a maid 
with us, and the proprietor told us that 
these titled ladies, some of them, have 
two maids for themselves, and a maid 
for the head maid. 


Kutm Horet, St. Moritz, 
July 24th. 

We start on to-morrow and I’m glad 
of it, for the situation here is a little 
too queer. I don’t understand it. Mama 
became very cordial to Reggie Bell as 
soon as she knew that Sir Thomas had 
been knighted. But somehow Mr. Bell 
never seemed to want to meet Count 
Bernardini, and what is stranger still, 
when I bowed to the people I met at the 
tennis tournament they were very cor- 
dial at first, and then, when they saw 
me coming toward them later, with 
13 
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mama and the count, they gently turned 
aside and became absorbed in some con- 
versation, or else simply walked away. 
I don’t think mama noticed it, but 
just the same it was awfully uncom- 
fortable. 
July 24th, Midnight. 
To-night there was another ball at 
the hotel. About the third dance mama 
and the count disappeared. They were 


“out on the veranda, I guess. 


Reggie Bell came for me and I had 
some heavenly two-steps with him and 
he got awfully sentimental. He wanted 
me to promise to write to him regularly, 
and then he began to talk about “Mr.” 
Bernardini as he called him. He asked 
me what we knew about the count, and 
I told him, and then he said: 

“Miss Dennison, I’m a better friend 
of yours than you can ever know. No 
matter how unconventional you may 
think me, I’m going to give you a little 
warning.” 

I was awfully surprised. 

“Yes,” he went on, lifting my fan 
and playing with it as he talked, “you 
had better break off with that Italian. 
And the sooner the better.” 

“What, with the count!” I cried. 

“Count!” he reiterated, with just the 
same sneer that Hal had shown. “He’s 
about as much count as I am, Miss 
Dennison.” 

This made me perfectly indignant. 
I didn’t think it was manly, anyway, 
one man denouncing another in that 
manner, and I just stood on my dignity 
then and there. 

“Mr. Bell,” I said, “you have no 
right to speak to me in such a way of 
my fiancé!” 

“Fiancé! You're going to marry that 
—that Re 

I didn’t let him finish, you may be 
sure. I snatched my fan from his hand 
and whirled out of the ballroom, and 
up the stairs, and threw myself down 
on my bed, and cried and cried. 

About an hour after I heard mama 
come back to her room. She said 
“sood night” to the count in the hall. 
But I couldn’t go in and speak to her. 
I was too miserable. I pretended to be 
asleep when she opened my door, and 
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Well, anyway, nothing could spoil the beauty of that drive down from the top of the St. Moritz 
Kulm into Italy. 


I could hear her sighing with a sort of 
young-girl-after-the-ball happiness. 

It all made me perfectly sick. Oh, 
dear! What haven’t I said? Hal 
_trusts me; he’s given me his word of 
confidence. The count thinks I’m en- 
gaged to him. Mama told me so only 
this morning, and Reggie Bell has my 
word for it that I’m going to marry 
Bernardini. - 

It’s a frightful mix-up. I wish I were 
in another planet. 


St. Moritz, 
July 24th or 25th, 3 A. M. 
I've been lying awake thinking. 
There’s only one thing for it, I guess, 
and that is to marry the count. 
So I might as well resign myself and 
make the most of it. 


LAKE Como, BELLAGGIO, 

July 26th. 
I was in lovely condition to take the 
diligence from St. Moritz, at eight in 
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the morning, after a whole night with- 
out closing my eyes. 

The first thing mama told me when 
I got up was that the count had said 
the night before that if I didn’t marry 
him he’d kill himself. 

And if I do marry him he’ll probably 
kill me. 

Pleasant prospect! 

Well, anyway, nothing could spoil the 
beauty of that drive down from the top 
of the St. Moritz Kulm into Italy. 

We swept along the steep little one 
street, lined with shops, until we got 
down by the lake which reflects from all 
sides the snow-capped mountains that 
surround it. Then on and on. Oh, what 
beauty ! j 

I was sitting in the capotte above the 
driver. There are places just for two 
and the count clambered up by my side. 
Mama had a seat inside the diligence. 

The road was winding. On one side 
the mountains. On the other the preci- 
pice, and every now and then we 
stopped at a village, and while the 
horses halted to take breath the pas- 
sengers got down and took something 
to drink at the inn. 

Such wild country. There’s no sign 
of a railroad in that part of the world! 

But the people are awful! 

It’s all very well to have picturesque 
scenery, and ruined castles here and 
there to complete the romantic land- 
scape, only somebody has to suffer for 
so much wildness and rusticity. 

At last, about two o'clock we got 
down to Chiavenna, a heavenly, broil- 
ing hot, little real Italian town. 

It was our first glimpse of Italy and 
it seemed awfully strange in that an- 
cient setting to take an electric trolley! 
We went in it to a place called Varenna 
where we dined on the edge of. the 
lake in the most adorable little restau- 
rant. 

After dinner a man with a guitar 
came and sang for us, and there was 
something fascinating about the whole 
scene. 

At ten that same night—we had left 
St. Moritz at eight a. m.—we got into 
a little launch and swept down the si- 
lent beautiful lake of Como. There was 
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a moon to light us on our way and we 
glided by the dark shores which were 
all lit through by tiny twinkling jets 
of gold, flashing among the foliage, like 
so many fireflies. 


BeEtvaccio, July 28th. 
Now that we’re really in Italy I feel 
somehow sort of reconciled to Bernar- 
dini. 
Men are right; there’s nothing more 
inexplicable than a woman’s heart. 


Be.iaceio, June 29th. 

We had an awfully funny experience 
yesterday, mama and I. We took a 
carriage in the afternoon. 

Oh, but I must first say that, queerly 
enough, Reggie Bell turned up here 
this morning. 

The count was not able to go with 
us, to drive. He said he had quantities 
of letters to write. 

So mama and Reggie and I started 
off together in the carriage. We asked 
the coachman to take us to the prettiest 
villa in the neighborhood. 

By and by we came to a lovely stone 
gate like a fairy-story gate, with ivy 
all over it, and we drove through a 
beautiful park and up to the entrance of 
a magnificent villa) Mama and Mr. 
Bell took it for granted that it was 
one of the show places, so they rang 
the bell. 

While we were gazing around, a man 
with a white apron and a sort of liv- 
ery appeared on the door-step. He 
began to gesticulate frightfully and 
sputter a torrent of words in Italian 
which none of us understood. 

But mama had a sort of inspiration. 
She said: 

“Why of course! 
us to order something to drink. 
evidently a sort of inn.” 

We'd just finished lunch, so mama 
and I couldn’t possibly order tea, but 
Reggie Bell rose to the occasion. Like 
a true Englishman he said to the man 
servant with the white apron: 

“Bring me a whisky and soda!” 

The man waved his hands still more 
wildly and Mr. Bell repeated: “Whisky 
and soda and be quick about, will you?” 


The man wants 
It’s 











The man then disappeared with a 
dreadful whirling of. coat-tails and in 
about a moment down came a furious- 
looking Italian woman with gray curly 
hair and a black apron. She clutched 
at her head: 

“Does the signori not understand?” 
she cried, speaking in very broken Eng- 
lish. “They have come by meestake 
into the palace of Prince Alfieri. This 
no café. The prince live here. He 
return home in moment. He find him- 
self enraged that tourists be before his 
highness’ door.” 

She chattered at our poor coachman, 
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It was our first glimpse of Italy and it seemed aufully strange in that ancient setting to take an 
electric trolley! 





and with a wave of the hand she gave 
him the command to depart. 

Thus we had to drive humiliatedly 
back through those lovely gardens 
which belonged to the unwitting 
Prince Alfieri. 


BeLiaccio, July 3oth. 

This is the most peaceful week we've 
had since we came over to Europe. 
We took the boat to-day and made the 
tour of the Lake of Como, to Cernob- 
bia and Cadenabbia, and all the sweet 
little towns. They really seem to smile 
to you. The houses are in stucco, and 
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After dinner a man with a guitar came and sang for us, and there was something fascinating about 
the whole scene. 


the Italians, with their coon love of 
color, have tinted them pink and yellow 
and blue, and built them all close down 
by the lake’s side. In fact, these little 
Italian villas look as though they 


wanted to hustle right down to the edge 
of the water to get a good view of 
everything, including their own reflec- 
tions on the shining surface below. 


I have a sort of feeling—after all 
there’s nothing more mercurial than a 
woman’s heart, so why shouldn’t I feel 
—that Reggie Bell is going to propose 
to me. He really is frightfully con- 
ceited, for I tqld him that I was en- 
gaged to Bernardini. 

Oh, dear! I feel like a phantom tar- 
get. Everybody aims at me and no- 
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body seems able to hit the bull’s-eye; 
the bull’s-eye is my heart. 

And it’s so queer to think that I 
might be an English woman, the 
daughter-in-law of a Sir Thomas; or I 
might, I suppose, be the wife of a suc- 
cessful American business man. And 
I might be the Contessa Bernardini. 
But I probably shall be just a plain old 
maid from Lake Forest. 

Hal hasn’t written a line since I left 
London 


BeEtLAccio, July 31st. 

To-morrow we start on. 

Lots has happened. 

Yesterday morning, before the count 
was up, Reggie Bell and I had an hour 
tegether down by the lake. He pro- 
posed to me and I refused him! 

“Miss Dennison,” he began, screw- 
ing his toes up and down in his soft 
white tennis shoes. Americans are al- 
ways ready for any emergency, and 
Englishmen are always ready for tennis 
or family prayers or afternoon tea. 
Reggie looked as though he were ready 
for all three screwed up in a bunch. 

“Miss Dennison,” he declared, “ah, 
den’t you know, I say, will you, ah, be 
my wife?” 

I was so startled I burst right out 
laughing. 

Reggie took a frightfully injured air 
and I gained my composure and said 
the stereotyped: 

“Oh, but, Mr. Bell, this is so unex- 
pected!” 

Then he began a long sort of parlia- 
mentary discourse, all about practical 
things and the future and so forth, and 
a dreadful desire to giggle again got 
hold of me. 

“Mr. Bell,” I said, “what you say 
touches me very deeply, but I cannot 
possibly, possibly marry you.” 

“Don’t tell me that it is because you 
are really betrothed.” 

I looked down, with my eyelids 
drooped, and I felt sure I was quite 
pretty in my white gown and white 
shoes and white parasol, but Reggie 
didn’t tell me I was good-looking. He 
just cried in a solemn, indignant voice: 






“Don’t tell me, Miss Dennison, that 
you’re engaged to that—to that ce 

I was just as solemn as he and I 
said: 

“Mr. Bell, you will find me very 
American, I fear.” -Again I looked 
down. “I am engaged.” 

“To that dago!” he cried. 

“Yes,” I responded, “to that dago 
and to another man. I am engaged to 
two men already.” 

Reggie drew himself up sort of liie 
a jack-knife shutting. Then he got 
up, and with one fearfully scornful 
sweep of his British eyes, he said: 

“I will say good day to you, Miss 
Dennison. Please make my excuses to 
your mother. Tell her that I was called 
away very suddenly. Explain my dis- 
appearance in any way you fancy. You 
will not see me again. Good day.” 





Betvaccio, July 31st, Midnight. 

I needed an antidote for that Eng- 
lish, quite English you know, pro- 
posal! 

So, this afternoon, after Reggie’s 
grand exit, I went out with the “dago.” 

I must say, after that British cut- 
and-dried put-a-penny-in-the-slot sort 
of proposal, I longed for a little real 
expansiveness. 

Bernardini proposed taking a_ boat 
and rowing me around the lake. 

Really we had a heavenly time. 

We drifted and splashed idly along 
until we came to a beautiful island 
with peaceful shores bathing them- 
selves in the waters of Lake Como. 
Sheer up, among the trees, I could see 
the roof-lines of a villa, and signaling 
the count to halt, I said: 

“T want to go ashore on this island.” 

The Count drew his boat up like an 
angel. “Your wish is law,” he declared. 

That’s the way to treat a woman if 
you want to score ten-strokes every 
time. 

The count moored the boat, and then 
we clambered out and mounted some 
moss-grown stone steps, up to a big 
iron gate all designed in the most ex- 
quisite patterns. It Jooked a hundred 
years old, and by the side was hanging 
a little old bell-pull with a fancy iron 











handle in the form of a naiad who 
might have come up out of the lake and 
thrown herself there to sleep until some 
Prince Charming woke her by ringing 
the bell. 

We rang the bell ourselves and 
waited, and presently a dear oldeman 
appeared. The count spoke to him in 
Italian. He said he was the gardener 
and he begged us to come in and visit 
the island. 

But Bernardini questioned him about 
the owners of the place. He shrugged 
his dear old shoulders. 

“For twénty years,” he said, “I am 
alone in the villa. The marchesa who 
owns. this place will never return. She 
has had a sorrow here.” 

“A sorrow ?” I repeated 

The old gardener 
nodded his head: 
“Yes. Her lover die 
here. Each night he 
used to come by boat 
to the shore. The 
marchesa meet him. 
In the moonlight 
they wander here 
about the gardens un- 
der the perfumed 
shadow of the olean- 
ders. But one 
night”—the old 
man drew nearer 
and whispered to 
us—‘“one night the 
sposo, the husband 
returned. Ah, ah! 
You may question 
the shadows for 
the rest of the sad 
story. There is 
some scarlet min- 
gled with the ob- 
scurity of the gar- 
den. There was 
blood shed that sum- 
mer night, signori. 
The husband, in his 
violence of jealousy, 
kill the lover, and 
then of grief he die 
himself. And for this 
reason the marchesa 
never return. Twenty 
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years,” he murmured, “twenty years I 
am alone on our island.” 

Slowly we wandered about the mel- 
ancholy place. We rambled under the 
alleys of overhanging branches, we 
breathed the sweet oleanders, we 
glanced instinctively at the long shad- 
ows by the cypress-trees as though 
some scarlet still might linger there. 
“There was blood shed,” the gardener 
had told us. 

And then we climbed up the broad 
stone steps of the villa, we strolled out 
upon the sweeping vacant terrace, from 
whose rounded sides we could see the 
whole long length of the exquisite lake. 
Oh, what a dream of beauty lay there! 

And, no doubt, the very tragic ro- 
mance that enveloped the whole place 


“Miss Dennison,” he declared, “ah, don’t you know, I say, will you, ah, 
be my wife?” 
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had penetrated both Bernardini and 
myself. 

The old gardener, after accompany- 
ing us for a time in silence, touched his 
hat, and turning back toward his lodge- 
house he said: “I understand.” 

“You see?” The count smiled at me. 
“We are in Italy. Here no one won- 
ders at what is only natural. The old 
gardener has already guessed that I 
want to be alone with you, with you, 
my little one, my promised one.” 

Somehow I didn’t seem to mind the 
count’s sudden tenderness, his em- 
pressement. It all seemed to fit in with 
that romantic dreamy setting. 

“Little one,” he murmured again, 
“you love me, do you not? You can 
learn to love me?” 

He had taken my hand in his and 
gently he drew off my glove. Then 
lifting my fingers to his lips he kissed 
and kissed them, and his embrace ad- 
vanced more and more ardently until he 
had passed my wrist, to the hollow of 
my arm where I felt the touch of his 
mustache, the warmth of his mouth. 

I cried out then. 

“No, no, count!’ 

“Little one, little one,” he murmured, 
“you are mine.” 

I had not the force to contradict. My 
arm lay still within the clasp of his 
strong hands. He bowed again over 
it, resting his lips against the fresh- 
ness of my wrist, drawing me to him, 
enfolding me. 

But then with one bound I sprang 
from him. I caught up my skirts and 
ran along the terrace, down the stone 
steps, away through the park down to 
the water’s edge where the old gardener 
sat guarding our boat which he held 
while I climbed into one end, and the 
count, horribly flushed, took his place 
at the other end where the oars lay. 

He did not speak again and we rowed 
back in the twilight to the hotel. 
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Mama said we had been gone fright- 
fully long. She scolded me awfully. 

Now it’s midnight. I can’t sleep. 
Not because of mama’s scolding though. 

No. 

I’ve looked a dozen times at my arm 
to See if there could be any traces of 
Bernardini’s kisses. The traces, if 
there were any, have died away, but I 
feel them still. I feel them there. 


BELLaccio, August Ist. 

We start in a moment for Como, and 
from there we go over the Simplon to 
Zermatt. But I had to open my diary 
for a minute, early as it is. This morn- 
ing’s mail brought me a letter from 
Hal. The first I’ve had since our last 
meeting in London. He says that he’s 
been thinking things very seriously 
over and that I’ll hear from him again 
soon. That all he wants to say now is 
that, as he trusts in God, he hopes we 
have not let the count join us again. 
If he is with us, and we lack means for 
getting rid of him Hal says we are just 
to ask the count how he likes London 
and especially what he thinks of Lud- 
gate Street, number two. 

This is awfully queer. 

Why Ludgate Street? 

I don’t see how I can ask the count 
questions like that. And I can’t cer- 
tainly tell mama about it! 

It’s too uncomfortable, all these mys- 
teries about the man you’re engaged 
to, or if not really so, at least by proxy. 

But one thing I’m determined on. 

Things have gone pretty far between 
the Count Bernardini and myself. But 
before they go any further I’m going 
to find out the truth about all these mys- 
teries, about the mechanician on the 
ocean-liner, about that falsified Raphael 


- that Mr. Lawrenson’s always talking of, 


and about that number in Ludgate 
Street. I’ll have to turn to and become 
a regular lady detective I guess. 

But now en route for Zermatt! 





For the benefit of ali the out-of-town girls who read SMiTH’s MAGAZINE, as well as any New York girl 
who cares to know, the names of the shops where the different articles mentioned in this department may be 


purchased, will be furnished if a stamped and self-addressed envelope is sent. 


EW YORK shops are a constant 
source of wonder to the out-of- 
town girl. They are equipped 

to do the most unusual things at the 
shortest notice and to meet the de- 
mands of the most capricious of all 
women—the New York girl. Paris 
decides that one thing or another is to 
be fashionable, and no sooner does the 
cable arrive than the best shops are 


ready to show the very latest Parisian ~ 


novelties. Indeed, the out-of-town girl 
has come to believe that New York 
is really in advance of many Parisian 
ideas, and only waits for Paris to set 
her stamp of approval before displaying 
it to the New York girl. 


La Valli¢te Brooches. 


HE new La Valliére 
brooch was the natu- 
ral outcome of the 

craze for La _ Valliére 
pendants, and during the 
holiday season the out-of- 
town girl had seen ex- 
quisite ones at the large 
Fifth Avenue jewelers. 
She discovered, however, 
that they could be pur- 
chased in the most effective 
imitations of the original 
designs and at prices that 
even she considered very 





moderate—fifty cents apiece. One par- 
ticular brooch was a wreath of dull 
gilt with a green agate center and a 
drop of the agate. Three of the tiniest 
rhinestones imaginable were set in the 
wreath. The brooches came with dif- 
ferent colored stones, but the green 
seemed to be the most effective. 


New Hat-~Pins. 


EYOND a doubt this is to be a 
lace season, and models of lace- 

, trimmed hats were shown in the 
wholesale millinery shops early in 
March. There were new hat-pins, too, 
that were designed just to wear with 
these new creations. One huge ball 
of gun-metal looked as if a lace medal- 
lion had been placed over the top and 
the pointed ends fastened 
half-way down the large 
ball. Others were of pink, 
lavender, and blue porce- 
lain, with fairy bands of 
lace effects crossing the 
balls and a dainty little 
medallion set in each plain 
space. The lacey part was 
of white filigree raised on 
the plain balls. These pins 
sold for twenty-five cents. 
Cart-wheels of gold on hat- 
pins were another novelty 


Japanese Incense-Burner. to the out-of-town girl. 
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The plain gold-plaited ones cost ninety- 
eight cents, but there were others with 
mock jewels for hubs which sold for 
three and four dollars each. 


For the Girl Who Wears Lingerie Waists. 


O more sewing of extenders into 
collars that refuse to stand up, 
and no more large collars that 

make the shirt-waist you are wearing 
‘ look as if it belonged to somebody else. 


It was a delight to the out-of-town girl _ 


to know that the new collar 
supporters really do the work 
they are intended to perform. 
Beads in every imaginable 
color and size are strung on 
wires that open and close 
after the fashion of gate-tops 
for purses. These supporters 
cling closely, do not slip, and 
hold the collar firmly around 
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Novel and inexpensive jewelry. 












the neck. They vary in price from 
twenty-five cents to one dollar. 


Billiken Jewelry for Luck. 


HIS funny little good-luck god 
has left his throne for a while 
and is now seen in novelty jew- 

elry. He bids fair to rival the swastika 
good-luck emblems. Belt-pins of metal, 
with a little Billiken seated contentedly 
on each side or at the ‘center, are 
fastened on cards which say: “When 
‘I’m on guard upon your sash, 
you'll never do a thing that’s 
rash.” There are hat-pins, 
too, of the Billiken design 
which promise that “Success 
will come to those who pin 
their hope and faith to Bil- 
liken.’ Needless to say, these 
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found a ready sale at twenty-five and 
fifty cents apiece. 


Batgains in Women’s Pajamas. 


HERE is something delightfully 
feminine about a woman’s lace 
and ribbon-trimmed nightgown, 

and the out-of-town girl was just old- 
fashioned enough to believe that most 
women still cling to their dainty lin- 
gerie garments. It was quite a shock 
to see such crowds of women around 
a counter at which decidedly mascu- 
line-looking pajamas were being sold 
at bargain prices. The coat portions 
were finished with pockets and bands 
of contrasting material, and the silk 
frogs used for closing were much the 
same as the men folks wore at home. 
The women were buying not one or 
two, but half a dozen sets at a time, so 
it was quite evident that they intended 
them for general wear, not as a fad. 
There were pajamas of very soft and 
pretty madras in new designs with but- 
tons on the coats for ninety-eight cents, 
and others with the mercerized frogs 
and braid trimmings from one dollar 
and fifty cents up. 


In the Japanese Shop. 


HE out-of-town girl had planned 

a Japanese corner and booth at 

the Lenten fair to be given in 

her own little church, and volunteered 
to purchase the necessary fancy articles 
to give the booth a truly Oriental at- 
mosphere. The ladies had made ki- 
monos, long and short, of every color 
and style for the booth, but really, truly 
Japanese novelties must be bought at a 


Japanese store. One special shop had 
a large basement with long tables on 
which she found innumerable little 
things which cost twenty-five and 
thirty-five cents each. There were fishes 
with huge mouths in which matches 
could be kept, and dainty mandolin- 
holders supported by tiny Jay boys. 
Paper-weights in the shape of crabs 
were pretty, too, and so were the odd- 
looking incense-burners made of blue 
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Many of the net waists for Spring have a touch of 
color in their trimmings. 
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and white china in the form of Japanese 
houses. Card-boxes of imitation san- 
dalwood, carved and highly polished, 
had magic push-buttons on top which 
opened the boxes and allowed the cards 
to be removed. The out-of-town girl 
bought wrought-iron candlesticks, too, 
and fitted them with card candles. They 
were considerably larger than the regu- 
lation white candle and were decorated 
with rows of red hearts and diamonds, 
also the black spades and clubs. 


Kitchen Help for Busy Mothers. 


|‘ her own little town, where one gen- 
eral store supplied everybody’s 
wants, scarcely any space was de- 
voted to new helps for housewives. 
The latest labor-saving inventions were 
looked upon as too expensive or else 
superfluous. Just to walk through the 
household department of one of the 
large New York stores was a revela- 
tion to the out-of-town girl. For 
mother, she bought a new egg-timer 
which would save her no end of trouble 
at breakfast. Each member of the 
family wanted eggs boiled a different 
way, and the clock on the kitchen man- 
tel was so high that mother had diffi- 
culty in seeing the exact minutes. Now 
this was all to be done away with, for 
here was a small affair that looked like 
an old-time hour-glass mounted on a 
card, and at the sides were the words: 
“Soft—Medium—Well—Hard.” As the 
sand descended to each 
of these lines you could 
-be sure that the eggs 
were cooked as_ indi- 
cated and could take 
them out without won- 
dering at what minute 
you really did put them 
down. This little com- 
fort was twenty-five 
cents. The out-of-town 
girl’s special home duty 
was cleaning silver, and 
a new-style fork-clean- 
er with chamois prongs 
to polish up the forks 
was something she 
Dragon candlestick needed for her own 
with card candle. busy self, even if it did 
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Box-plaited dress for little boy. 


cost sixty-five cents. Sink-shovels with 
bristle brushes at the sides, and others 
with rubber pushers and perforations 
through which the water might escape, 
were cheap at five and six cents. The 
bags of canton flannel made to fasten 
over a broom where the polished floors 
needed to be dusted were not new to 
her, but would probably be very useful 
at home, so she purchased some at 
eighteen cents each. 


The New Waists. 


igen ts vend who makes a study 
of fashions knows that dresses are 
more the vogue than coat-suits, 

and even if one does have a walking 
suit, the shirt-waist worn with it should 
be of the same color. This is not al- 
ways a becoming style, so one of the 
newest fads is to wear white or écru 
net waists with just a touch of the suit 
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color introduced to give 
the costume effect. 
Blouses of this descrip- 
tion made of tucked net 
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Some were of fancy Ger- 
man flannel with light 
brown ground and blue 
polka-dots; plain blue 





had the color at the neck, 
and also down the front 
to finish the narrow side 
frills. Then tiny rosettes 
of satin, matching the em- 
broidery, were applied to 
emphasize the color 
scheme. One particularly 
pretty waist of this type 
was of écru net with em- 
broidery and rosettes in 
the new shade of blue, 
and cost only five dollars. 

There were tucks and 
tucks and more tucks in 
the plain dark satin 








trimmings gave a stri- 
king contrast. These lit- 
tle dresses came in solid 
colors, too, but they were 
all designed for boys, and 
sold for fifty-nine cents 
apiece. 


Just fot the Baby. 


OFT and woolly but 
not very heavy 
baby-blank- 

ets in pale blue and pink 
were surely designed to 
amuse the child as well as 
keep it warm. There 








waists, which were re- 
lieved by straight band ‘ 
collars of white lawn or batiste edged 
with a narrow Valenciennes frill, and 
six dollars and ninety cents seemed a 
reasonable price for them. 


Dresses fort Little Boys. 


UST as soon as wee men are old 
enough to discard the real baby 
clothes their little dresses are made 

in mannish style. No lace frills or ruf- 
fles for them, and it is surprising at 
what an early date they learn to dis- 
tinguish between their own clothes and 
sister’s. A little nephew of scarcely 
two years was not yet old enough for 
Russian suits, but the out-of-town girl 
bought for him several plaited dresses 
that were decidedly smart in style. 


A new kitchen help. 


were white Teddy bears, 
kittens, elephants, and 
rabbits in the most natural poses all 
over these blankets, and they were 
bound with pretty wash-ribbon. 

The out-of-town girl saw the cutest 
cinnamon-bear jugs that were just 
large enough to hold the baby’s milk, 
and bought one for twenty-five cents. 
There were larger sizes for forty-five 
and ninety-eight cents. 

Toilet-sets for the baby, of white 
celluloid, had little Dutch figures on 
each article. The most complete set 
cost two dollars and seventy-five cents, 
and consisted of a tiny comb and 
brush, soap-box, powder-box, and rat- 
tle to match. It came in a _ box 


which had separate partitions for each 
article. 



































By May Kendall 
INDERELLA,” they say, “is not true, 


’Tis a Marchen.” We listen and wince. 


“°Tis a myth of the Dawn or the Dew, 
And she never did marry the Prince; 

Nor, clad in the old frock, dust-laden, 
Look up in his face once for all; 

And he knew her—the beautiful Maiden 
With whom he had danced at the ball!” 


She’s a myth of the Storm or the Rain, 
And she never had a Godmother even! 
And it’s too undeniably plain 
That we never can meet her in heaven! 
And children who thither retreat 
Must leave Cinderella behind; 
For Henry the Eighth they may meet, 
But Sintram they never will find! 


No doubt they’ll have time to be glad in 
Goliath, the mighty and glum, 
But not in Tom Brown, or Aladdin, 
Or dear Puss in Boots, or Tom Thumb. 
No doubt we'll have singers and sages, 
Processions of poets and seers; 
But amidst the elect of the ages, 
We shall pine for the Three Musketeers! 


Don Quixote, Sir Lucius O’Trigger, 
Old Sancho, the wisest and best— 
With painful but orthodox rigor 
We lay them forever to rest! 
*Tis to us for existence they look, 
But of ours we’re beginning to doubt. 
Ah, what if we’re all in a book, 
And just being written about! 


That book—we must skip the beginning— 
The end is beyond us, indeed, 

Of the tale fhat the mortals are spinning, 
And none but Immortals can read. 

But for mansions we know not nor number 
There is room in the realms of the air; 

Our heroes may sleep not nor slumber, 

And Porthos may welcome us there. 
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N next month’s issue of SmMiTH’s we 
will publish one of the most remark- 
able complete novels we have ever 

read. It is called “The Larger Life,” 
and is written by Virginia Middleton. 
No one can read it without the sudden 
thrill that comes from the discovery of 
something new and individual; that 
here you have a real cross-section of 
life itself, tremendously more interest- 
ing than any effort of the imagination. 


@QaA 


HE novel is the life-story of a girl 
who tries to make a living as a 
newspaper writer in New York. 

Miss Middleton herself has lived and felt 
the life she writes about. You realize, 
before you have read a page of her story, 
that she knows it from the inside and 
that she is writing of realities. The 
inside story of a great newspaper must 
always be interesting. You have it 
here. A new_and individual view- 
point of the whirlpools and cross-cur- 
rents that a girl must navigate who 
tries to win her way unaided in New 
York, is sure to fascinate and hold the 
attention. You will find that, also, in 
“The Larger Life.” Best of all, you 
will find the heart-history of the girl 
herself, the chronicle of her aspira- 
tions, her disappointments, her achieve- 
ments. It is something that no woman 
can afford to miss. 


SA. 


E have been exceptionally for- 
tunate in the fiction that we 
have secured for the May num- 

ber. We have already mentioned the 








novel. The short stories which the 
magazine contains are equally notable. 
Elmore Elliot Peake, who wrote “The 
Spirit of the Valley,” “The Adder’s 
Sting,” and “The Taming of Babette,” 
has contributed a story, “The Making 
of a Lady,” which is quite on a par 
with any of his previous work. It is 
the tale of a girl who comes from the 
country to town for an education, and 
who finds that her means are so small 
that she must content herself with the 
position of a waitress in the fashion- 
able school where her father had ex- 
pected her to live as a lady. She de- 
ceives her father, writing to him that 
she occupies a prominent social posi- 
tion; whereas, in reality, she is scarce- 
ly noticed by the city girls who are bet- 
ter equipped with means and a knowl- 
edge of the world. Her country lover 
comes to visit her, and finds her hang- 
ing out clothes. It is inevitable that her 
father shall finally discover the truth 
which she has tried so heroically to 
keep from him. There are tears in the 
story, and genuine human pathos. The 
ending is so unexpected, yet so entire- 
ly consistent with the characters of the 
actors in the little drama, as to make the 
tale one not easily forgotten. 


SA. 


HEN there is the delightful story, 
“An Idyll of St. Roch’s.” It is 
the work of Fannie Heaslip Lea, 

whose stories in other magazines have 
won her considerable reputation, but 
whose name is new to the readers of 
SmituH’s. It is a love-story of New Or- 
leans, with a delightful atmosphere, and 
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a general interest and fascination hard 
to describe. So many love-stories have 
been written, and so few are remem- 
bered. This story is among the few. 
More stories by Miss Lea will appear 
in subsequent issues of SMITH’s, 


SA. 
HE HORRORS OF WAR” 


is a_half-humorous narrative 

of Normandy that will immedi- 
ately arrest the attention of all those 
who have enjoyed F. Berkeley Smith’s 
former stories of the same country. 
The characters whom you met and en- 
joyed in “A Village of Vagabonds” ap- 
‘pear again under the stress of new and 
unforeseen happenings in “The Hor- 
rors of War.” Also there is the sixth 
and last story, transcribed from the 
diary of an American girl abroad, by 
Mrs. John Van Vorst. This is perhaps 
the best of the whole series, for it 
brings the American girl back to the 
American man whom she has always 
really preferred to any of her foreign 
suitors. It is scarcely mecessary to 
mention the fact that the story by Hol- 
man F, Day, “The Trimming of Old 
Ossian,” which appears next month, is 
delightfully funny. You already know 
what to expect from this author. 


SA. 


HILE we are on the subject of 
fiction, we might as well tell 
you that a new series of stories 

by C. N. and A. M. Williamson is un- 
der way and has already been secured 
for Smiru’s. Ever since the over- 
whelming success of “The Lightning 
Conductor,” the Williamsons have been 
recognized as among the most promis- 
ing writers on either side of the Atlan- 
tic. Their work has been improving 
steadily. “The Princess Passes” and 
“My Friend the Chauffeur” were better 
than “The Lightning Conductor.” “The 
Cowboy Countess,” which is the title 
given to the series of short stories they 
are writing for SmitTun’s, is better still. 
The leading character is an American 
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girl, bred in Texas, who by a sudden 
turn of fortune appears in London as 
a countess and a maid-of-honor to the 
queen. Each of the stories of the series 
contains a mystery, and has a startling 


dénouement at the close. The tales are 
really detective stories of the best type. 
We shall be able to tell you more about 
them next month. 


@a. 


O you know who is the greatest 
piano-teacher in the world? He 
lives in Vienna, and has had the 

honor of teaching a score of world- 
famous pianists, among them Paderew- 
ski. He is an old man now, but still 
capable and active. Next month you 
will read an interesting account of the 
man and his work, as well as some of 
his views on the subject of piano-play- 
ing. They are well worth reading. 


SQA. 


EXT month’s issue contains the 
third of Anne O’Hagan’s splen- 

did articles on “Women Who 
Work for Us.” A month later will 
appear the first of a series of stories on 
which she has been at work lately, en- 
titled “Confessions of a Stenographer.” 
These stories give something of the 
inside history and personal view-point 
of a girl who spends the bulk of her 
time in a big New York business office. 


@A. 


HE article on modern French 
opera by Rupert Hughes which 
appears next month is probably 

the most interesting he has yet writ- 
ten. The newer school of French op- 
eratic writers has just won enthusiastic 
recognition in this country, and proba- 
bly furnishes the most interesting de- 
velopment in musical composition we 
shall see in some time. Mr. Hughes 
tells about the music, and narrates 
graphically the stories of operas by De- 
bussy, Charpentier, and Massenet, 
which very few of us have an oppor- 
tunity of hearing. 
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Build Y 





Anyone can put together my knock-down boats or build a boat from rough lumber, by using my exact 


size printed paper patterns and illustrated instruction sheets. 


I can sell you a boat for about one-third 


what a factory would charge. If you want to know how it can be done, 
Send for my new 1909 catalog No. 22 today, showing 100 new models. 





Each one embracing all the require- 
ments of the thoroughly up-to-date 
pleasure boat—the result of twenty- 
three years’ experience in building 
and sailing boats—from a paddling 
canoe to a large cruiser. 

Eight years ago I originated the 
pattern and knock-down system of 
boat-building. It has revolutionized 
the boat-building business. Boats 
built by my system are now found in | My,engines are best de- 
every civilized corner of the earth, ail sins aloes Ok 
and they have been built by amateurs | bination discount ‘when 
at a saving of just two-thirds of what | your order includes en- 
they would have cost if bought from gine and K.-D. frame. 








My new catalog quotes prices on 
knock-down frames, patterns, com- 
plete knock-down boats, motors, hard- 
ware and fittings, knock-down boat 
houses and completed boats ready to 
run. 

In addition to our former lines, it 
shows speed, semi-speed, and family 
launches, of the ‘‘V-in,’’ ‘‘V-out’’ and 
‘‘V-plumb”’ stern types. Also a line 
of sea-going cruisers and light draught 
tunnel sterns, up to 45 feet in length, 
beams up to 9 feet. 

I can supply you with the frame- 





work for your boat, shaped and 





a boat builder or factory. Rightto- [~, 
day there are more boats built by 
my system than in all the boat fac- 
tories put together, and mostly by 
inexperienced men and boys. 

Knock-down frames with pat- 
terns and instructions from $5.00 
up. 







refun 





MY GUARANTEE. put together, 
— You Take No Risk 
ae wil be coe wane you for suitable rough lumber. 
Jjied — he wed you be bo c 

—s a = heeay ers profit; (2), labor expense; (3), big 


Cc. C. BROOKS. 


machined, vag: piece fitted ready to 
or less money than 
most lumber dealers would charge 


I can save you (1), the boat build- 


selling expense; (4), % the freight. 
Figure it out yourself. 





















I can also save you two-thirds on 


to put together. No 
tool work necessary. 
Noskill required. Sim- 
ply fit the assembled 
sections together in the 
grooves provided, ap- 
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Cc. C. BROOKS, President 


ESTABLISHED 1901. 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 


Put the “Knock-Down” Sections 
Together Yourself and Save 2/3 


) c Every piece is of selected solid 
high-grade Mission furniture ship- oak, massive, simple, and always 
ped in sections—not in pieces. Easy jn good taste, increasing in value 





. . As you receive it, with cushions 
ply stain furnished and 4% ready to drop in place. 
the piece is finished. Just si'v joints to put together. costs. 


If interested in furniture only, send for Catalog Ne. 8. 


BROOKS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
5804 Ship Street, Saginaw, Michigan, U.S. A. 


Originators of Knock-Down System of Boat Building and Home Furnishing. 


with age, of a style 
that never changes. 
You save in dealer’s 
profits, freight rates, 
finishing, crating, 
packing and factory 
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Tell the substitutor: 





“No, thank you, 


The more substantial 
dishes appease your 
hunger, the lighter ones 
add variety, but there 
is still lacking that final, 
inexpressible touch of 
satisfaction if Nabisco 
Sugar Wafers are 
omitted from the menu. 
They harmonize _per- 
fectly with any dessert 
or beverage. 
In ten cent tins 


Also in twenty-five cent tins 


ait 











I want what I asked for. 






NABISCO 


Sugar Wafers 







NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COM PANY 
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Good-bye.” 
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“NATIONAL” 
Wearing Apparel 


For Women, Misses and Children 
Spring Style Book and Samples—FREE 


The “NATIONAL” Style Book is truly called 
the ‘‘Complete Book of NEW YORK Fashions.’’ To all 
womankind it is the most interesting Style Book published, 

From the “ Christy Girl Cover,” reproducing a 
painting made for the ‘“* NATIONAL” by Mr. Howard 
Chandler Christy, through to the last page, your interest 
will increase. Every page contains a Style Message from 
New York to YOU—shows youin each handsome fashion 
plate some new Style, something of value, some aid to 
becomingness in dress and to economy. 

Two Million Women will receive this Style 
Book—FREE. You can be one of them. One Copy is 
YOURS, |! but you need toact NOW—to write TO-DAY. 
Just say “* Send me the Complete ‘NATIONAL’ Style Book 
—FREE.’”’ If you wishsamples be sure and ask for them, 


“NATIONAL?” Tailored Suits 


Made-to-Measure 50 
New York Styles $7 to°dD 


Spring Style —_— and Samples— 
‘REE 


’ First of all, the ’ NATIONAL” Style 

A Book (Sent FREE) contains Fashion Plates 

4 showing New York’s Suits and Skirts for Spring 

» .)” and Summer. And you can have any of these 

P Suits or Skirts Made To Your Measure in your own 
_ choice of over 400 New Materials. 


§ 

Bi us 
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And Twenty-One Years’ experience in fitting and “NATIONAL” Ready-Made Apparel 
Pleasing over half a million rican women makes it certain “ N. ” 1 tifull 
that the suit we make you will fit you and please you perfectly. smeteetse il toe Sellowtag cn lnc a ee oe ad 
you take no risk—each NATIONAL ”’ suit is guaranteed NATIONAL ” Money-Saving Prices, all guaranteed and postage 
Satisfactory or your money back. or express charges prepaid by us. ss 
The ““NATIONAL” Policy Millinery Silk Dresses Petticoats Corsets 

Each “NATIONAL” Garment has the “NATIONAL Wai Lingerie Dresses Jackets Hosiery 
GUARANTEE, TAG” attached. This is our signed guarantee Skirts House Dresses Rain Coats Nec! 
which says: ** Your money back if you ask for it.’’ Kimonos Muslin Underwear Plumes Sweaters 


We pre: h: ll“* NATIONAL” Garments Tub Suits Knit Underwear Belts Boys’ Clo 
ant cf the Ganed Gates. ™ Misses’, Girls’ and Infants’ Wear 


to every part of the United States. 
Write for the FREE “‘NA TIONAL” Style Book. 
If you wish samples, state the colors you prefer— samples are sent only when asked for. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO., Niw'vort ‘ary 


Mail Orders Only [ernest Latiog’ ouiins No Agents or Branches 





Tell the substitutor: ‘‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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“A moment white, then 
gone forever” 


These lines of Burns fitly describe most so-called white 
soaps; they are white when fresh, but turn yellow with age. 
FAIRY SOAP is the only white soap that stays white —no 
matter how long you keep it. The reason is that FAIRY SOAP 

contains only edible products. 
FAIRY SOAP—the pure, white, oval, floating 
cake— sells for 5c; the most possible soap good- 
ness for the lowest possible price. 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
CHICAGO 





Tell the substitutor: ‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Who Prefers Van Camp’s? 





Madam, youshouldraise yourhand. All 
of your people like Van Camp’s better than 
home-baked beans. Yet you have more 
reason to like them than they. 

All people like beans that are nutty, mealy 
and whole. Your home-baked beans are 
not. 

They like beans baked so that they are 
digestible—so they won’t ferment and form 
gas, as do beans baked at home. 

They like the tomato sauce baked into 
the beans. 

You can’t meet these requirements 
because you lack the facilities. You bake 
in dry heat. 

Beans, to be digestible, must be baked 


in a heat of 245 degrees. That requires a 
steam oven. 

Beans, to be delicious, must be baked 
without bursting—baked without crisping. 
You cannot do that in dry heat. 


See what you gain by letting us bake for 
you. Your people will eat more beans— 
five times as many. And beans are 84 per 
cent nutriment. 

They supply more food value than sir- 
loin steak, and at one-third the cost. Think 
how they can save on your meat bills. 

Then think of the time and the bother 
you save. Think what it means to have 
some meals always ready-cooked. You 
should vote as the rest vote, madam. 


Van@mps == 
PoRK»°BEANS 


All the beans in Van Camp’s cost us $2.25 
per bushel. Yet beans are sold as low 
as 30 cents. That is another reason why 
Van Camp’s are better than common beans. 

We make our tomato sauce of whole, vine- 
ripened tomatoes, picked when the juice 


fairly sparkles. We could buy tomato sauce 
ready-made for exactly one-fifth what ours 
costs. 

That’s another reason why your people 
vote to have Van Camp’s. There are mil- 
lions who vote as they do. 


Three sizes: 10, 15 and 20 cents per can 


Van Camp Packing Co., 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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THE WONDER STOVE LID 
BAL Sh. Wkair », SYSTEM 


GIVE YOU BETTER 
COOKING AND BAKING 


It is a well-known scientific fact that 85% of the en- 
ergy of heat is wasted by the kitchen stove in the un- 
consumed gases which escape up the chimney and 
out into.the room. 


The Wonder Stove Lid System 
Burns the Waste Gas! 


The Wonder Lid looks, on top, like any other 
stove lid. But the bottom side is an ingen- 
ious mechanical device which automatically 
feeds continuously-heated oxygen directly 
to the surface of the fire, thereby causing 
all the gases to burn and saving all the 
heat! The result is a great saving in 
fuel, the elimination of fumes, smoke 
and coal gas, and the maintenance of 
an even heat, which increases the life 
and service of the stove. 


The Whole Family is 
Interested 


in the reduction of household ex- 
pense. 


The Wonder Lid will pay monthly 
interest of 33% % to 50%, and keep it 
upa lifetime. Can you beat this for 





ey. 





















Sectional View 
Arrows show course the air takes. 


Here is Our 
Proposition: 


Put the Wonder Stove Lid on Your Range or Stove. 





an investment? ° 
Only oue Wonder Lid is geocdeney Try it Two Weeks at Our Expense. 
wi any stove or range, and any kin - 
of fuel-coal, coke, wood, etc., can be Note the small amount of coal, wood or coke consumed 
ae. fd aro et tes nd life- as compared with what you burned before. 
JSPs aged Note the hot, even, clean, easily-controlled fire 
What One Cook Said Note the freedom from coal gas, smoke and unhealthful 
Our cook told me the other day that she fumes. 
Ered ne stove - igi re A hin eh oo Note the clean ashes and the absence of half-burned 
and Monday morning she rea! wit! * 
the same fite without’ putting a kernel of coal coals and clinkers. " a d 
in the stove. The Wonder Stove Lid has If the Wonder Stove Lid does not accomplish all of this, 
cut our Coal bill a little more than half. t : d d 1H 
‘hes. B. Cenry, President 1900 Washer Co., return it and get your money back—no red tape! ow 
Binghamton, N. Y. can you lose by this? 











We guarantee to save 
you 14 to 14 your fuel bill. 


/RITE TO-DAY for booklet explaining this great fuel- 
saving device. State make of your stove or range, size of 
lids and diameter of smoke pipe, and whether it has single or 
double smoke pipe. 

eye,? ° 
Standard Utilities Corporation, 
514 Franklin, Scranton, Pa. 
We Want an Agent in Your Town. 
Here is a golden opportunity for an energetic man or 
woman, who thoroughly means business. Write us now for 
exclusive territory. 


THE WONDER STOVE LID 














Tell the substitutor: ‘No, thank you, ¥ want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Encourage Listless Convalescence 


On To Rapid Recovery 


Have you ever been through a real serious siege of sickness? How well you 
remember when the danger point was passed and the cheerful possibility of 
getting better began to be realized. Then commenced a long and tedious task 
of coaxing and coddling the enfeebled organs of the body back to natural 
health, vigor and strength. At this vital stage, when exhausted nature is seek- 
ing to regain her own, you will find 


Pabst Exttact 
The Best Tonic 


It combines the nutritive properties of an ideal liquid food and the restorative 
qualities of a perfect tonic. Blending in correct proportionsthe nutritive and di- 
gestive elements of pure, rich barley malt with the quieting and 
tonic effects of the choicest hops, it offers a nourishment in 
predigested form. Being easily assimilated, it rapidly builds 
tissue, muscle and sinew. By strengthening the vitality, it 
creates a desire for more solid food and furnishes the power 
for digestion, after which the road to recovery is_ short. 

Pabst Extract, The ‘“‘Best’’ Tonic, being a predigested liquid food, is wel- 
comed by the weakes stomach. It relieves insomnia, conquers dyspep- 
sia, strengthens the weak, builds up the overworked, helps the anaemic, 
feeds the nerves, assists nursing mothers and invigorates old age. 

At All Druggists—Insist Upon it Being Pabst 


Booklet and Picture, “Baby's First Adventure,"’ sent free on request. 


PABST EXTRACT CO., DEPT. 28, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Tell the substitutor: “No, iuank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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APRIL POPULAR 


A COMPLETE NOVEL 


Alan Colcraft, Squire of Dames 


BY LOUIS JOSEPH VANCE 


Author of “Shadow Reef,” Etc. 


His reward of knightly service was the end of his wanderings when he came to the 
Island of Enchantment. 


ARTHUR STRINGER 


Author of “The Gun-R .’ “The H of God,” Etc 
CONTRIBUTES 


THE CITY OF PERIL 


A stirring story of a man’s heroism and the devotion of a beautiful ex-Socialist. (Number Two 
of ‘“the Calamity-Chaser’’ Series, ) 


RALPH D. PAINE 


Author of “The Stroke-Oar,” Etc. 
continues his great college series in 


THE CASSELBURY TWINS 


A humorous story of football and mistaken identity. 


MORGAN ROBERTSON 


Famous writer of sea stories tells a stirring and side-splitting tale of the sea in 


MAN-EATERS 




























































ROY NORTON’S A GREAT RACE-TRACK STORY BY 
GREAT SERIAL JAMES CARR GARRISON 
THE LAND OF THE LOST THE OPTIMIST 
Reaches a terrific pitch of suspense and dramatic | Tells how to one man the racing game meant more 
thrill. than anything else in the world. 






MORE MACHINATIONS OF THE 


ITALIAN CAMORRA 


ARE RELATED BY 


J. KENILWORTH EGERTON 


Author of “‘The Archduke and the Dachshund,” Etc., in 


THE DEVONSHIRE MURDER 
OTHER FEATURES FOR APRIL 















B. M. Bower 





ANDY, THE LIAR, - 


‘Another adveature of “nnenias. Orees;” coatty and Vewsiet romancer. 


THE DRAGON SMELTER, - - Albert Dorrington 


Concerning the treasure of a temple, a a bold buccaneer, and the strange baptism of gold. 


DOGS AND A MAN, - Charles Neville Buck 


Howa cracksman learned that others beside himself were after the goods. 













: Price, 15 Cents 


On Sale Everywhere March 10th. : 






Tell the substitutor: ‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. (ood-bye.” 
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Back fo His Old Job 





Promoted—Couldn’t ‘‘Make Good’’—Put Back at his Old Job— 
Humiliated—Confidence Gone—Opportunity Killed. 


Suppose you were advanced—as indeed you hope to be—would you be prepared 


for your new duties—or would 
failure through lack of training 


ou make a “hit or miss’’ effort and end in dismal 


The element of ‘‘failure’’ need never enter into your career if you have the special 
training such as the International Correspondence Schools of Scranton can impart to 


you in your spare time. 
you an expert af your chosen occupation. 


Success will be doubly sure because I. C. S. training makes 
Keeps you moving up. Raises your salary. 


Helps you to get both hands on a better position—where before you merely viewed it 
from a distance. Makes you a Success! By marking the attached coupon you will learn how 


Mark it now. Doing so 


you can be helped. 
Marking the cou- 


costs you only the postage. 
pon is in no way binding. 


How You 
Can Compel Success : 


You can quickly and easily put yourself in 

a position to earn more through I. C. S. help 

without leaving home or giving up your posi- 

tion. There are no books to buy. So long.as 

you can read and write the I. C. S. has a way 
to make you successful. 


About 300 students every month VOLUN- 
TARILY report salaries raised through I. C. S. 
help. During January the number was 287 


A postage stamp brings you the very 
information you need to break away from 
Failure at | win Success. Is your future 
worth it? Does your ambition justify it? 
Then, by all means mark ard mail the 
coupon NOW—before yo forget it. 








Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, J want what J asked for. (tood-bye.” 


SALARY-RA/SING COUPON 


e 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 899, Scranton, Pa. 
Please bo peepee urther obligation on my part, how 
Tcan quali ‘Beg Pp or in the position 
before which I havo marked X 





Bookkeeper 

Stenographer 

Adve: ment Writer 
Card Writer 
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BOTH LOVE 
CUTICURA 


For thirty years Cuticura 
Soap and Cuticura Ointment 
have afforded speedy relief 
to tens of thousands of skin- 
tortured and disfigured suf- 
ferers from eczemas, rashes, 
itchings, irritations and chaf- 
ings, from infancy to age, 
bringing comfort and peace 
to distracted households. 

Guaranteed absolutely pure and 
may be used from the hour of birth. 


ts: London, 27, 


as-Cuticura Booklet, post-free, vals ait you need 
to know about the Skin, Scalp and Hai: 








MENNEN’ 


BORATED TALCUM 


QTOILET POWDER 














“Baby’s Best Friend” 
and Mamma’s greatest comfort, Mennen’s relieves and 
prevents Chapped Hands and CI ig 

For your p the is put up in non-re- 
fillable boxes—the “*Box that Lox,”’ with Mennen’s face 
ontop. Sold everywhere or by mail 25 cents—Samfle free. 

Try Mennen's Violet (Borated) Taleum Toilet Powder—It 
has the scent of Fresh-cut Parma Violets. Sample free. 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 
Mennen’s Sen Yang Toilet Powder, Oriental Odor } No 
Mennen’s Rorated Skin Soap (blue wrapper) Samples 
Specially prepared for the nursery. Sold only at Stores, 

















Of All the BOOKS That Tell 


BEAUTIFUL F LOWERS 


at half the usual prices, my new 16th Annual Catalogue is most 
unique. Complete with = latest and favorite varieties, hardy, 

northern grown. Now ready; sent FREE. Also for 6 cents and 
the addresses of two flower- orlag friends, I will send a packet of 


BURBANK’S 38334 POPPIES 


popular Shirley. Unsur Jagr gee in splendor of color variation; 
B= psempieg crimped ous 2 packets for 10 cents, 4 for 15 cents: 
ULTURR, Send TODAY. Address Table 202 

mis ea LIPPINCOTT Zhe Pioneer Seedswoman of America 
eo2-c04 70th Street, S., Minneapolis, Minn. 


SEND NO MONEY 


JUST YOUR ADORESS 


In order to prove that R' 
Constipation, Neuralgia, So my Bavaro 
Paralysis and Insomnia, in fact any ‘ailment or pain 
due to congestion or poor circulation can be 
promptly relieved in your own home without drugs 
or medicines, we want to send you a Vibro-Life 


Vibrator Free 
is Express Prepaid 

5 YOU decide whether to buy it or re- 
turn it, and it costs you not one 
cent unless you keep it. Fully guaranteed. 
Try it ten days, then if you are fully satisfied 
with the benefit received, buy it; otherwise 
return it and we will pay the express charge. 
Send no money now-—just fill in and mail 
the coupon. This offer and special price is for 
a limited time only, so write at once. 


EUREKA VIBRATOR co.. 
Suite 555-D, No. 1269 Broadway. New York City 
or Box 655, Brantford, Ontario. Canada 
Please tell me your special price and send your free Booklet 
on Health and Beauty. 































Tell the substitutor; “No, thank you, I want what I asked for, Good-bye.” 
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ff Would: you like | to improve FF 
your office methods — “ 
‘and SAVE MONEY? 2° 
Steet, «: WA LSIS Ses at ae 
It will cost you nothing‘ to find 
out how. 


SEND FOR tad BOOK 


Moore’s Modern Methods 


Saseeee || What is Income 
Insurance ? 


they are used and adapted to any business 

It is, as the name implies, 
insurance which will protect 
you against loss of income, 
doctor's bills and the like, in 
case you fall ill or suffer acci- 
dent, and are prevented from 
following your regular occupa- 
tion. Costs little — benefits 
paid promptly. No physical 
examination required. The 
















“ a he thie Bee rote at aloe 
Free if you write on business stationery. 
John C. Moore Corporation, 


561 Stone Street, . Rochester, N. Y. 
AGENCIES IN 150 PRINCIPAL CITIES. 











MODERN HOMES” 





book of plans with latest 
est designs costing $800 


or 26 cents and best policy ever offered. 


14 cents for postage. 


| California Bung alows” haus Wasted Exininie 


The book of the real bungalow. A new book of strictly western 
Cone of moderate cost. me for 25 “ -_ 5 pig cmap od F, "1 d f 
ottages and Bunga ows plans of low cos' F] out and return cow nm for - 

Price 25 cts and 6 cts for postage. houses $300 to $9000. , Po: 
Send for “Art in Architecture" $1.00 per year further particulars 


ome Magazine Published.) 


oat spt! DAVERMAN. 2. SON, Architects 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
eoeeeeeeeeeeeeeee ee eeeee eee 


: ; == | Empire State Surety Co. 
California Fruit 86 William Street, New York 


and Farm Lands J) aio yor tna gence perio 


, long ti N 
$35. 00 Irrigation, ‘no alkali, no adobe, will per advertisement in Smith's Magazine. 





grow any fruit, horey or grain. 

Southern Pacific R. R. Co. build ing t o them. Name 
GREAT CHANCE FOR ADVANCE IN PRICE 

Nothing equal to it ever been offered. Write 

us for testimonials from people who have Street 

already bought and are living there. 

GOOD AGENTS height Town and State. 











Baker & Innes, 275 Kearny 
ORCHARDS PLANTED’ AND CARED FOR 








Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, J want what I asked for. Good-bye,” 
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To Keep a Smooth, 
Clear Complexion 


There is no more effective aid and pre- 
servative than the continued use of 


Vaseline Cold Cream. Every woman 
who appreciates the charm of a dainty, 
smooth, clear skin uses it. 


VASELINE 


COLD CREAM 


IN CONVENIENT, SANITARY, 
PURE TIN TUBES 


(Contain No Lead) 

is different from the ordinary cold cream 
you have used and known, because of its 

eneficial curative action on sensitive 
skin. It is drawn into the pores and 
brings immediate relief. Vaseline Cold 
Cream will preserve a good complexion 
and benefit a poor one. 

Vaseline Cold Cream is only one of the twelve 
Vaseline preparations — ever one an absolute 
necessity in the h "hese 
make a practical family medicine chest and you will 
find them valuable for all the petty ills and acci- 

ts common in every family. 


OUR FREE VASELINE BOOK 








tells you all about 
Capsicum V: Pomade Vaseline 
Pure Vaseline White Vaseline 
Carbolated Vaseline Camphorated Vaseline 
Mentholated Vaseline Borated Vaseline 
Vaseline Oxide of Zinc Perfumed White Vaseline 
Vaseline Cold Cream Vaseline Camphor Ice 


Write for the Vaseline Book Today 


It tells you what each preparation is es) lly good for, Riss how 
they should be used to eee dlate airy 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. 
Proprietors of Every “VASELINE” Product 
Chesebrough Bldg., New York 

Office 


London 3 
42 Holbom Viaduct 





Tell the substitutor; ‘“‘No, thank you, I 










for Whooping Cough 
Croup, Sore Throat 
Coughs, Bronchitis 
Colds, Diphtheria 


“Used while you sleep. » Catarrh. 


Vaporized Cresolene stops the ——_ 
of Whooping Cough. Ever dreaded Croup 
cannot exist where Cresolene is used. 

It acts directly on the nose and throat making 
breathing easy in the case of colds; soothes the 
sore throat and stops the cough. 

Cresolene is a powerful germicide acting 
both as a curative and preventive in con- 
tagious diseases. 

It is a boon to sufferers from Asthma, 

Cresolene’s best recommendation is its 30 
years of successful use. 

For Sale By All Druggists. 
Send Postal for Descriptive Booklet. 

Cresolene Antiseptic Throat Tablets for the irrita- 
ted throat, of your druggist or from us,10c, in stamps. 
THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 180 Fulton St., New York 

Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada. 


























Pneumatic 
Het Bust Forms 


a thay are so true to nature 
that even your dressmaker 
p cannot detect the secret of 
your perfect figure when fit- 
ting gowns over them. They 
are comfortable under all con- 
ditions and absolutely sanitary. 
Positively the only forms for slen- 
derwomen. Endorsed by leading / 
physicians, dressmakers and la- 
4\ dies’ tailors. Various styles and 
it\ prices in white and flesh colors. 
“<) Ask your corset dealer, or 
write us direct, for photo- 
illustrated booklet with con- 
vincing testimonials mailed 
free in plain sealed envelope. 
HENDERSON & HENDERSON, 
Dept. 20 Buffalo, N. Y. 


Sent on Appoval. Send No Moneys $1. 
WE WILL TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. HAIR ‘SwicH 
Send a tock of your hair, and we will mail a 2% oz. 22-in. short 
Stem fine human hair switch to match. If you 
find it a big bargain, remit $1.50 in ten days, or 
. sell 3 and get your switeh » Extra shades a 
little more. Inclose 5c postag re. Free beauty 
book crt i atest soadan? eg e ofhair Soectageaiee 


high grad 
a Ayers, Dept, 105 
17 ease 8t., Chicago = 
















































THE SERIAL STORIES BY WILLIAM WALLACE COOK, 
ORIGINALLY PUBLISHED IN ARGOSY, ALL STORY 
MAGAZINE, OCEAN, SCRAP BOOK, RAILROAD 
MAN'S MAGAZINE, POPULAR MAGAZINE, PEOPLE’S 


| MAGAZINE, BLUE BOOK, WOMAN’S HOME COM- 


PANION AND OTHER PERIODICALS, ARE NOW 
BEING ISSUED IN PAPER-COVERED BOOK FORM 
UNDER THE TITLE OF THE NEW FICTION LIBRARY, 
AND ARE TO BE HAD OF ALL NEWSDEALERS AT 
FIFTEEN CENTS THE COPY. 


want what I asked for.. Good-bye,” 
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PROF.H.W.TITUS 


The man who made Rolandow the strong- 
est man in the world, offers you the benefit of 
his twenty years’ experience, 


SPECIAL MAIL COURSE 

Ihave A Perfect Course of Physical 
Instruction by Mail, which is the result 
of many years’ personal experience in training 

oi active paneer given to the most effective 
presenting my lessons to the public. 
That I Bava be succeeded is proved ae A 
by thousands of my pupils. When I say that 
give you the best mail course that money can 
You will believe me when you have tried it. The course 
\d by mail is the identical one used in Sarai Relandow, 
e is the only 





buy IT mean 
which I sen 
which has made him the strongest man in the world to-day 
man sandow refused to meet In competition 
With my system of tsttuattiotl by mail I guaran- 
MY GUARAN TEE tee to increase your weight, treble your strength 
My course is an individual one, suitable to ea 


d perfect your muscular bet my meno 
uirements, yet 
it is inexpensive. I Mave Never tad a <ieentiated Pupil. It 
will well repay you to enclose a two-cent stamp to learn full particulars. 
A sound body means an active min 


PROF. H. W. TITUS 
Titus Building, 158 W East 23d Street, New York 


mace “WULCAN” INK PENCILS 


The ONLY perfect, non-leakable ink 
pencils at a moderate price. 


$4.00 


Agents 
Wanted 
















Two 

Si. 
By mail, 
postpaid upon 
receipt of price. 

J. ULLRICH & CO., 


Manufacturers, 


607 Thames Bldg., 135 Greenwich Street, New York 


IT PAYS BIG 
Ranwies Motion Pictures 


Zz 
ty 





Dustnaes Guide tals al be 
We furni furnish Co Compicte Outit * with Big Adver- 
tising Posters, etc. sag hee dramas brimful 


of fun, travel, history, religion, temperance 
work and song: illustrated. One men can doit. 
in any locality for 

& man witha little money to showin churches, 
— houses, lodge halls, theaters, ane 
iD store 

operate Five Cent T Theatres rm 


cture Films 
Profits $10 to over i00 per per niga a vothers 
do it, why not you? It’s easy; write to us, we'll tell you how, 


Amusement Supply Co. $3.Sheesiste Gute des. GmICAAG, Tht 


LEARN ie 
BOOK-KEEPING 
SHORTHAND 


od mail, in a few weeks spa! re rej home study, under our 
racticul Instruction — and good paying, responsible 
pay is youre: we are ‘unable to s rg the demand. 
SES ic Iba yn ae work salaries of 

d complete cutit, and you 


PAY US. 10 MONEY for tuition 2 until position r 
for special offer, stating which “y oon yy to off tga 
__ MICHIGAN BUSINESS INSTITUTE 678 Unst.Bidg,Kalamazoo,Mich 

















N by mail at nace & to paint, draw, sketch 
jecorate china. No experience necessary 

All persons agers love the beautiful are 
Our wonderful method of personal criticism and indi- 
vidual instruction will bring out your talent. Success 
assured. Great artists as your instructors. V6 ar 

profitable and mostontrancing Work. work. Write toda 

or our tiful book, ‘How sonrn Aat Sent 
FREE. Write today. Get our ‘ak eee art book. 
Address FINE ARTS INSTITUTE, Studio 684, oe Neb. 
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TVPEWRITFR 
more than 50% 
on all 
writers $10.60 up. 
Write for Catalogue. 
AMERICAN TYPEWRITER 
2 SUPPL 


174 to 188 Dearborn St, “CHICAGO 









‘‘Lack of knowledge’’ stands between 
ev man and a successful career—between 





gineer. 
Two ways are  oeen to he bonlegee 
ee: oat pa OA of Civil Bazine 


serves. “zoe 
fobs VOLUME E EDITION 


CYCLOPEDIA OF 
CIVIL ENGINEERING 


This Cyclopedia contains authoritative, spre ig up-to-date information 
on every branch of Civil Engineering. will give you new lines of 
thought and present new applications of cheening principles to work 
that directly int fn terests you. 


READ THIS SPECIAL LIBERAL OFFER 


Upon receipt of coupon, we will send you this complete set of books, 
express prepaid. You can keep them five days—prove for yourself that 
they are full of necessary information. 

Our regular price is $48.00. To introduce our Home Study methods, we 
offer this Cyclopedia of 8 volumes at publisher's cost, $24.00, payable $2.00 
after five days and 2.00 a month. If you do not wish to keep the books, 
notify us and we will send for them. Isn't that fair? We couldn't afford 
such a liberal offer if we were not sure of the books. Just fill in and mail 
coupon now. Remember! there's no obligation or expense attac 
we pay all charges. 











IMPORTANT SUBJECTS COVERED. 


Plane - 





to 


in 
Drainage 














FREEY i You Order Promptly 


With all orders received before April 1st we will include for one year, as 
a monthly supplement, the 


TECHNICAL WORLD MAGAZINE 
A regular $1.50 monthly, presenting twentieth century scientific facts in 
plain English. Latest discussions on timely topics in science, invention, 
discovery, industry, etc. The strongest serial of the season, “ Oo 
Owns the ih, ’” appears in the February issue. 


American School of Correspondence, Chicago, U.S.A. 


SSBB SSSST SSIS SSBB teeeseeseacas 
FREE OFFER SES 


American School of Correspondence: 

Please send set Cyclopedia of Civil mnesnottes for 5 Ppaen free exami- 
nation. Also Technical World for 1 year. I will send od within 6 days 
and §2 a month until I have paid $24.00; otherwise I will notify vou and 
hold the books subject to your order. Title not to pass until fully paid. 








NAME.......- e$nsss dcanve catdvcceds wands evgeev eduwgs ov cece cceeceeeseue 
ADDRESS......-00e0-eeeee os chadhede shaeponasheqvauasane=ashhetntan eos 
OCCUPATION 606 sccccvcccsesccccdeceetiocscoc'ess © oduccs o00eese souece 


EMPLOVER....cssscccccncccccccccccnceescesspeseseesseesreveseeseees sees 


Smith's, 4-09. 














Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye,” 
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Rate, $2.25 a line, which includes AINSLEE’S and POPULAR Magazines, making a 
total of 4,000,000 readers—the cheapest and best Classified Advertising medium 
on the market. Next issue of SMITH’S closes March 6th. 








Agents & Help Wanted 


BE YOUR OWN BOSS:—Start Mail 
Order business at home; devote whole 
or spare time. We tell you how. bes” f 
Rove profit. Everything furnished. 

o Catalog outfit proposition. Write at 
once for our “Starter” and free par- 
ticulars. Address, T. 8. Krueger Co., 
155 Washington St., Chicago, [lL 


LADY SEWERS wanted to make 
up shields at home; $10 per 100; 
can make two an_ hour; work 
sent —. to reliable women. 
Send reply envelope for informa- 
tion to Universal Co., Desk R, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


AGENTS WANTED in every county 
to sell the Transparent Handle 
Pocket Knife. Big commission paid. 
From $75 to $300 a month can be 
made. Write for terms. Novelty Cut- 
lery Co., No. 15 Bar St., Canton, Ohio. 

AGENTS—#300 every month selling 
our wonderful 7-piece Kitchen Set. 
Send forsworn statement of $12 daily 
profit. Outfitfree. Thomas Mfg. Co. 
314 Home Bldg., Dayton, O. 

ELECTRIC GOODS, Big Cat 3 ets. 
Undersell all. Fortune for agents. 
emg § Lamps, lanterns, motors, fans. 
Ohio Electric Works, Cleveland, 0. 


AGENTS—$75 Monthly, metal Com- 
hination Rolling Pin, 9 articles com- 
bined; lightning seller; sample free. 
Forshee Mfg. Co., box 213, Dayton, O. 


LADY AGENTS wanted for a well 
known Toilet Article. $3.00 FB rec day 
easily earn Charles emical 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


JUST Patented, Young’s Button Hole 
Gauge Knife. Nothing like it. Every 
woman wants one. One agent sold 107 
at 25c. each in one day, made $13.37. 15 
other useful rapidsellers. A. M. Young 

Co., 48 Young’s Bldg., Chicago. 


























Agents and Help Wanted—Continued. 


Agents and Help Wanted—Contiaued. 





OUR .SWISS EMBROIDERED 
SHIRTWAIST PATTERNS sell at 
sight. 50 dollars weekly made. Write 
ag for catalog. U.S. Embroidery Mtg 

Yo. . y 


ept. 7, 96 Kast Broadway, N. Y. | 





PICTURE Agents—pillow tops 25c; 
bromides 25¢; all ns 30¢c; crayons 
50e; pastels 75c; new 16 x 20 4 in. 
frame 19¢c; prompt shipments; cata- 
logue and samples free. Berlin Art 
Ass’n, Dept. 91, Chicago. 


WANTED—Railway Mail Clerks, 
Customs Employees, Clerks at Wash- 
ington, Commencem ent salary $800.00, 
Many examinations svon. repara- 
tion free. Write imme diately. Franklin 
Institute, Dept. C 5, Rochester, N. Y. 


IN SIX MONTHS A BOY MADE 
$1000 selling our great Soap and 
Toilet combinations. Become a Davis 
agent and make $200 a month. 
Davis Soap Co.,, 19 Union Park, 
Ct. Chicago. 


CIVIL SERVICE EMPLOYEES are 
paid well for easy work; examina- 
tions of all kinds soon, Expert advice, 
sample questions and Booklet 23 de- 
scribing questions and telling easiest 
and quickest way to see ure them free. 
Write now. Washington Civil Service 
School, Washington, D. C. 


ACTIVE agents make big money sell- 
ing new “Contraco’’ Kerosene Mantle 
Lamp—Patented an d made in America 
—Perfectly constru cted—no solder to 
meit. Most econom ical; saves its cost 
in three months. Write for terms. 
“Contraco,” V Street, Clinton, Conn. 


AGENTS make $103.50 per month 
selling wonderful self-sharpening scis- 
sors and cutlery. V.C. Giebner sold 
22 pairs in 3 hours, made $13; you can 
do it. We show how. Free outfit. 
Thomas Mfg. Co., 78 Home Bldg,. 
Dayton, Ohio. 


























AGENTS, Male or Female, can make 
all kinds ot money selling my Pongee 
Swiss Embroidered Waist Patterns 
and Silk Shawls. Big money for you. 
Catalogue mailed on request, Joseph 
Gluck, Dept. “A’’ 621 B’way, N.Y.City. 


AGENTS. Portraits 35c, Frames 
15¢e, sheet pictures lc, gem te 
25c, views 1c. 30 days credit. Samples 
& Catalog Free. Consolidated Portrait 
Co., 2 W. Adams St., Chicago. 





AGENTS — Ladies or Gentlemen 
make good money handling our un- 
excelled Toilet-Preparations and 
Remedies — Stamp _ for particulars— 
Allen Remedy Co., Box 6,Detroit,Mich 


AGENTS to sell Ladies Novelt. 
Embroid. Waist Patt. Kimonos, Silk 
Shawls, Scarfs, Mexican Drawn Work, 
Battenberg, Cluny, Russian. Laces. 
Europ. & Orient Novelt. Ask for Cat. 
8S. Bonan,Dep.D. 143 Liberty St. N.Y.C. 








AGENTS wanted, that can sell min- 
ing stock without misrepresentation. 
Properties in the famous Coeur d’ 
Alene Mining District, Idaho. Send re- 
ference with first letter. M. Baum- 
gartner, Lindelle Blk. Spokane, Wash. 


Tell the substitutor: 





CIGARETTE Making Machine.— 
Agents and dealers selling 1000 month- 
ly; profit $250. Weighs 1 0z., fits vest 
pocket. Sample 50c. postpaid. Ex- 
elusive territory given. Esrich Mfg. 
Co., 28 East 23rd St., Box 8, N. Y. 








WANTED—man—must be willing to 
learn and capable of acting as our rep- 
resentative; no canvassing or solicit- 
ing; good income assured. Address 
National Co-operative Realty Co., 338 
Marden Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


AGENTS Earn more than $25 Weekly 
Write for particulars. 70 fast sellers. 
Biggest profits. Special Free Offer. D. 
Miller Co., Edgewater Sta., Chicago. 





AGENTS wanted in every town to 
sell latest Model Kerosene Mantle 
Lamp. Superiortoanything on market. 
100 Candlepower. Sure money-maker. 
Kim Lamp Co., 335 Broadway, N. Y 





Business Opportunities 


NEW TOWNS IN THE WEST 
Offer Unusual chances for investment 
in mercantile, real estate and other 
lines. Many new towns have already 
been established in the Dakotas, 
Montana, Idaho and Washington on 
the Pacific Coast Extension of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
way. These towns are well located. 
They are trade centers for a large 
territory, which is being rapidly 
settled. Other towns will be estab- 
lished later. Investigate the various 
openings. _Descriptive books free 
from F. A. Miller, General Passenger 
Agent, Chicago. 


BUSINESS BOOK FREE: TELLS 
How You Can Secure the actual daily 
working plans, the money - making 
systems and short cuts of 112 Great, 
Big, Business Men, to increase your 
salary—to boost your profits. System, 
Dept. A, 151-153 abash Ave., 
Chicago. 


BIG PAYING BUSINESS; only few 
dollars and spare time required; send 
for free booklet, ‘‘“Money Making Op- 
portunities in the Mail Order Busi- 
ness;” why work for others or remain 
poor; write me today; you'll be pleased 
with what I send Free. ddress 
McKean, Dept. 145, 1269 B’way, N. Y. 














YOU can secure a $25,000.00 estate 
by making 100 permer™s of $20.00 
each. This is only Beng by taking 
advantage of acondition which is rap- 
idly becoming serious and which 
opens the way to almost unlimited 
possibilities for those who take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity. If in- 
terested, write today and secure infor- 
mation which will be worth many 
thousands of dollars to you. Sac- 
ramento Valley Improvement Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye,” 
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Business Opport 


WE START YOU in a permanent 
business with us and furnish every- 
thing. Full course of instruction free, 
We are manufacturers and have a new 
plan in the mail order line. Large 
profits. Small capital. You pay usin3 
months; make a eferences 
given. Sworn statements. Pease Mig. 
Co., 1223 Pease Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 








BUILD A $5,000 BUSINESS in two 
ears. Let us start you in the collec- 
ion business. No capital needed; big 

field. We teach secrets of collecting 

money; refer business to you. Write 

today for Free Pointers and new plan. 

American Collection Service, 19 
State, Detroit, Mich. 


MAKE GOOD INCOME. Big money 





Patents and Lawyers 


PATENTS SECURED or fee re- 
turned. Send sketch for free report 
as to patentability. Guide Book 
and What to Invent, with valuable 
List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
One Million Dollars offered for one 
invention; $16,000 for others. Patents 

secured b a ba pte <n free = 
World's sample __ fre 


Evans, Wilkens & & ‘Company, 857 ape 
Street, Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS that PROTECT. Our 3 
books for inventors mailed on receipt 
of 6centsstamps. R.S. & A. B. Lacey, 
Washington,D.C. Established 1869. 


“PATENTS & Patent Possibilities,’ 
a reliable treatise on patents, mailed 
free to any address. H. S. Hill, 24-28 
Columbian Bldg., Washington, D. C. 











Musical Instruments 





NG PIANOS, BEST TONED AND 
MOST SUCCESSFUL— Est’d 40 years. 
Recent improvements give greatest 
resonance. Sold direct. No agents. Sent 
on trial—freight paid; first, last and all 
the time by us—to show our faith in our 
work. If you wanta gpd piano, you 

save $75—$200. Very asy terms. 
Slightly used “high-xrades, ” 1 Stein- 
way, 3 Chickerings, etc., 878 up, taken 
in cacomee forimproved Wing igennes 
—thoroughly refinished. Send for bar- 
gain list. You should have anyway— 
“Book of Complete Information About 
Pianos.” 152 pages. N. Y. World says: 
“A book of educational interest every- 
one should have,” Free for the asking 
from the old house of Wing & Son,363- 
366 W. 13th St., New York. 





in the Mail Order Post Card E 
We furnish everything. Details free. 
M. P. Tice Co., 128 fater 8t., N. Y. 





EARN $2,000 to $5,000 A YEAR, 
We train members by mail, free of 
charge in the real estate, general bro- 
kerage and promotion business, mail 
order business, sales and purchasing 
agency. Law and collection business, 
and newspaper and magazine corre- 
spondence, grant you valuable con- 
tracts and furnish you customers. In- 
teresting booklet free. H. W. Cross, 
Pres., The Inter-State Co-Operative 
Association, Room 206, Times Bldg., 
N. Y. City. 





WE offer excellent terms and exclu- 
sive territory to men capable of repre- 
senting us. The Sun Typewriter at $40 
is the standard of its field. Sun 
Typewriter Co., 317 B’ way, New York. 





Government Positions 


WRITE for booklet telling how to 
secure a Government position free. 
Century Correspondence School, 4414- 
8th St., N. W., Washington, D. Cc. 








PATENTS. ADVICE AND BOOKS 
free. Highest references. Best re- 
sults. I procure patents that protect 
Watson E. Coleman, Washington, D. C. 


Real Estate 


CASH for your real estate or business 
wherever located. If you want to buy 
or sell write us at once. Northwestern 
Business Agency, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Mantels 











Music 


ARE YOU A SUBSCRIBER TO 
the monthly Nightingale? It contains 
New York's latest, pular musical 
success. One year’s subscription $1.00. 
Every number a big hit. eo 
Music Pub. Co., 53 24th St., N. Y.C. 








WRITE THE WORDS FOR A SONG. 
My music is Accepted by the Best 
Publishers, Free Booklet tells how to 
our poem for ex- 





SEND for our illustrated Catalogue 

containing 67 cuts and price_list 
of Carved Brick Mantel  Fire- 
laces. Phila. & Boston Face 
rick Co., Dept. 16,165 Milk St., 
Boston, Mass. 





Telegraphy 


TELEGRAPHY—taught quickly. R. 
R. wire in school; living expenses éarn- 
ed. Graduates assisted. Home study 
also, Catalog free. Dodge’s Institute, 
24th St., Valparaiso, Ind. Estab 1874. 








Games, Entertainments 





PLAYS, Vaudeville Sketches, Mono- 
logues, Dialogues, Speakers, Minstrel 
Material, Jokes, Recitations, Tableaux, 
Drills, Entertainments. Make Up 
Goods. Large Catalog Free. T. 8. 
Denison, Pubr., Dept. 19, Chicago. 


Household 


PEA and Bean Flour, sterilized, for 
soups, stews and gravies; 5 kinds, 
absolutely pure. Delicious soup made 
in thirty minutes instead of 4 to 5 
hours soaking and 3 to 4 hours cook- 
ing by old method. Send 35c for 
-_ le, enough for fifty large portions 

1.00 for four packages. Agents 
wanted; big seller. Barker & Co., 
472 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








Investigator 


INVESTIGATE Friends; Relatives; 
tty eed Mail & forward letter-. 
Expert advise working conditions N.Y. 
Confidential, Sheftery, 136 6 Av., N.Y. 








* Jewelry 


$1.00 FOR MAGNIFICENT BRIL- 
LIANT ladies or gents ring —- 
sold for $10. Your friends can’t tell 
it from a genuine diamond. Money 
refunded if dissatisfied. Advance Co., 
46 West Broadway, New York City. 








European Travel 


EUROPE. Modern Method. All ex- 
ense plan Tours. Twenty-two Trips 
135 to .Healy’s SteamshipAgency, 

Worcester, Mass. years 





end y 
pert criticism, Free. First-class music 
onl My personal work on each. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. oe A. 
Penn, 36 Daly’s Theatre Bldg., N. Y. 


50c. Sheet Music 10c. Merry Widow 
Waltz, Rosary, Calvary, Anchored, 
Palms, Lost Chord, Lullaby, and 1400 
others 10c. each.Catalog Free. National 
Musical Emporium, Albany, N. Y. 








MY Dear Old Southern Sunkissed 
Home; McRae C. Waldrops Beautiful 
Pastoral Song, America’s latest and 
— song hit—should be on every 

ano. Send post paid for 25 cts. New 
State Music Co., Duke, Okla. 





Miscellaneous 





“JUBILEE ‘EDITION” of Page 
Catalog Free—Issued in celebration 
of the Quarter-Centennial of Page 
Fence. Tells why over 800,000 farmers 
buy Page Fence, made of High- 
areon, Open-Hearth, Spring Steel 

Wire. Shows why it is the eet 
economical fence on the market. 
today for Free “Jubilee Catalog. it 
iy e Woven Wire Fence Co., Box 123 

drian, Mich. 





DO your own dry cleaning. 50c 
package does $10.00 worth, $1 pack- 
age does $25.00 worth. Delicate 
fabrics uninjured. Crystal Dry Clean- 
ing Co., Station B, Dayton, Ohio. 














Greatest Launch Offer Ever Made 
Our ** 1909 Special” is a trim, speedy, ay, clorendly eae quipped 1 16 ft. Mullins Steel Launch 


with a guaran’ 


Mullins = 1909 


‘Speolal’ rd "$110.00 


. Two Cycle Reversible Engine with Mullins Silent Underwater 


Equipped with kmpro' 
Exhaust. Mullins Patented Steel Kiccesenten like torpedo boats with pees ee my vert like life boats “aed 


insures speed and absolute safety. Send for complete catalog of M 


rine Engines, Row 


Boats, Hunting and Fishing Be Boats. nop emertnes Sass 106 1909 be apaeey designed by Wihitesloey a Wpltakerot 





New York—the most 
Ww. 


Me Mullins Company, 325 Frenkiin Street, Salem, Chios : 





Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for, Good-bye,” 
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RHEUMATISM 


Let Me Send You a Dollar’s Worth of the 
Great Michigan External Remedy Which is 
Curing Thousands to Try Free. Just 


Sign and Mail My Coupon 





FREDERICK DYER, Corresponding Sec’y. * 


Let us cure your Rheumatism (mo matter where 
located, how severe, or whether it is chronic, 
acute, muscular, sciatic, lumbago or gout) with 
our powerful, yet harmless Magic Foot Drafts. 
They have even cured cases of 30 and 40 years’ stand- 
ing where baths and doctors and medicine failed. 

Just sign and mail the coupon below. Return mail will 
bring you prepaid a regular $1 pair of Magic Foot Drafts, 
the great Michigan cure for every kind of Rheumatism— 
chronic or acute—muscular, sciatic, lumbago or gout— 
To Try FREE. Then if you are fully satisfied with the 
benefit received send us One Dollar. If not, keep your 
money. You are the judge, and we take your word. We 
know what Magic Foot afts are doing, for we send 
them everywhere, and wait 
for our pay until the work is 
done. Let us send youa pair. f 
Valuable illustrated booklet 
free with the Trial Drafts. 
Send no money — just the 
coupon. Do it today—now. 


This $1.00 Coupon FREE 


Good fora regular $1.00 pair of Magic Foot Drafts to 
be sent Free to Try (as explained above) to 


TRADEMARK 











Mail ~*~ coupon to Magic Foot Draft Company 7 
36 F Oliver Bldg., Jackson, Mich. 
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testify to its —. 








Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, 1 want what I asked for. 











Brown Your Hair 


**You’d never think I stained my hair, after | use Mrs. 
Potter’s Walnut-Juice Hair Stain. The Stain doesn’t 
hurt the hair as dyes do, but makes it grow out fluffy.”’ 


Send for a Trial Package. 


It only takes you a few minutes once a month to apply Mrs. 
Potter's Walnut-Juice Hair Stain with your comb. Stains only 
the hair, doesn’t rub off, contains no poisonous dyes, sulpbur, 
lead or copper. Has no odor, no sediment, no grease. One bottle 
of Mrs. Potter's Walnut-Juice Hair Stain should last you a year. 
Sells for $1.00 per bottle at first-class druggists. We guarantee 
satisfaction. Send your name and address on a slip of paper, 
with this advertisement, and enclose 25 cents (stamps or coin) 
and we will mail you, charges prepaid, a erie! package, in plain, 
sealed wrapper, with valnable booklet on Hair. rs. Potter's 
Hygienic Supply Co., 752 Groton Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

















THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY 


pats One sien the expense, 
ni! 


























THE R. GREGG MFG. & IMPT. CO. 
Dept. N 52.58 W. Jackson Rout. 9 » _Chieago, mm 
Write today for Madame 
Boyd’s wonderful free 
book on — culture 
and free a. No 
cost, no obligation, no 
Lesson in conditions, but 
Hair Dressing lutely FREE. Learn by 
1. air dressing, 
manicuring, facial wenien.” "Make yourself more 
beautiful. Earn $20 to $50 weekly. Write me now. 
MME. BOYD SYSTEM, 
7D Boyd Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 
40 DAY FREE TRIAL 
So confident am I that simply wearing it 
will permanently remove all superfluous 
flesb that I mail it free, without deposit. 
When you see your shapeliness speed- 
ily returning I know you will buy it 
Try it at my expense. Write to-day. 
Prof. BURNS, 1300B Broadway, - New York 
ta bl night. Youcan own a Diamond equal 
Mitten gl ho any genuine Stone at one- 
‘BARODA DIAMONDS 
IN SOLID GOLD RINGS : 
stand acid test and expert examination... Vv Ag 
uarantee them. See them first, then 
Yatnlogue Free. Patent Ring Measure 
included for FIVE two-cent stamps. 


THE BARODA COMPANY. 
Dept.S. 280 North State 8t.,Ohicago. 


Good-bye.” 
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This Famous Test of 


\POMPEIAN "assace 
Has Convinced Millions 


> Pompeian Massage Cream promotes /acia/ attractive- 

ness through cleanliness, but you can make “Je /es/ on 
your hand and see the result. We say that soap and water will take of the dirt, but 
won't take ouf the dirt. And it is the dirt shat zs in—not the dirt that is on—that makes 
the skin muddy and sallow; that keeps the rosy blood from the circulation it seeks, 















° Wash your hands thoroughly in warm water and with the 
Here 1S the Test ® best obtainable soap. Get your hands just as clean as old-' 
time methods will permit, then apply Pompeian Massage Cream on the back of the 
hand as in the above illustration; rub it gently, but firmly., It is quickly absorbed, 
and a minute’s more massage will bring it out of the pores, together with the 
dirt which has accumulated there, You'll be simply astonished at the result. 


If this test does not convince you of the merit and desirability of proms poe Massage 
Cream as the complete cleanser, we have nothing more to say, You should write to-day 
for a sample jar to make the test and discover how Pompeian Massage Cream imparts 
a clear, fresh, soft skin. 


FREE BOOK AND SAMPLE JAR 





with which to try out for yourself the wonderful p and skin-improving quali- 
tus of Pompeian Massage Cream. This sample is not for sale at stores. The illustrated 
booklet is an invaluable guide for the proper care of the skin. Send 10 cents in silver or 
stamps (only U. S. stamps accepted) to cover cost of mailing. If your dealer doesn’t 
keep it, we’ll send a so-cent or $1.00 jar, postpaid, on receipt of price. 





14 Prospect St., Cleveland, Ohio nen 





Preservesa"* POMPEIAN MFG. CO., 


ORANGEINE 


(POWDERS) 


“The Only Ethical Proprietary” 


The Best Indorsed Remedy in the World. Widely Tested Since 1892. 
The Surest ‘Self-Help’? Over Hard Places 


There is nothing secret about Orangeine. Its formula is published on every package, and 
shows a perfect balance of remedial agencies, skilfully selected, to reach the cause of pain and 
many ailments, w7th no reactive or drug effect. 

Especially prompt and accurate for Colds, Grip, Headache, Neuralgia, ‘‘out of sorts feeling.’’ 


WHAT ORANGEINE DOES 
























Dispels Pain Regulates Digestion Prevents Sickness 
Checks Indisposition Increases Nutrition Offsets Wear and Tear 
Assures Energy When Most Needed Makes Better Blood and More of It 






Perfectly Adiusts the Nervous System 


25c Package Free for Honest Test 


Orangeine is mailed anywhere on receipt of price. 10c package (2 powders), 25c 
package (6 powders), 50c package (15 powders), $1.00 package (35 powders). We will mail free, one 
25c package, on receipt of request, with assurance of honest test, under suggestion of our directions. 


The Orangeine Chemical Co., 15 Michigan Ave., | Chicago 












Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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This Panel F REE 


This beautiful mpaped § Florentine Pane! 

bf basswood, with ee oe hg he burning and — 
it FREE, if you will send us 20c¢ to pay postage and cost 

oft the Roautifal Fac- 


head sent with 
each panel asa 
Pattern. This 
picture fits 
the panel, if 










SPECIAL Outfit only *s 1.60 


This splendid outfit is se nmang for re eet Horde Bos pplush, 
ieather, etc. Includes P| 
action Bulb, Alcohol Lamp, white 5 Practice Wood and eles 
directions, all in neat leatherette box. Ask your dealer, or 
we will send C. hen cash accompanies order we 


~ include free 25c Instruction Book, most complete published. 


Write for New Catalog SM60—FREE 
Contains 122 . 2,000 ill le 
gue Wee 
THAYER & CHANDLER, 
160-164 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 
Larges: Makers of Pyrography Goods in the World.” 





LAMA LOLICIIN 
Should Farn 


29 


from $15 to $35 per 
ang frm $15 10 $35 how to 


wee same. 
LEARN BEAUTY ‘CULTURE AT HOME. 
This book tells how any woman can open a Beauty Parlor in her own 
home or become a visiting operator and do work for select patrons 
This FREE book tells Write todas for my 
FREE Boo Don't 
struggle along in un- 
congenial ein pl vy- 
ment with long hours 
and si 


Educate abie prof in 










how you may acquire a 
thorough and practical 
knowledge of 
MANICURING 

HAIR DRESSING 
MARCEL WAVING 
SCALP TREATMENT 
FACIAL MASSACE 
SHAMPOOING 
I also furnish valuable 
formulas for K 
Flesh Food, Massage 
Cream, i ¥ 


work. ‘that has “ittle 
competition. 
Isn’t it better to 
nd a few hours a 
y for a few weeks 
and qualify yourself 
Depilaturies, Cosmetics. to do work that every- 
I teach this fascinating one else cannot do? 
sa id paying profession dy 


The field for Beauty 
y System of | Send for My Free Book Culture is large. vou 








mene 

been so perfected by gy lrg and you see what a reat demand 
constant improvement that I fos?- there is for this work in even the 
tively guarantee to teach you all the very small places. Write to-day 
inside details, scientific points and for Free Book—a penny 
trade secrets during your spare hours. postal will do. 





ELIZABETH KING SYSTEM, Suite B, No. 117 E. 23d St., N. Y. 









write to-day for this h 14-inch, b 
Send no money, curled, carefully selected Ostrich Feather, any 
color. If you find as a big ba rgain remit $1.85 each, or sell 3 feathers and 
get your own Enclose 6c. postage. Write for catalogue. 


ANNA AYERS, Dept. -30, 21 Quincy St., CHICAGO 








1909 ALE 34 H. P. 





THE CONSOLIDATED 

Solves the problem of small deliveries at a profit. 

- LOGUE ONSD ta type of vehicle you wish to know about. 
THE CON ATED MFC. CO.. 


ade for men with good red blood 


An American betterment of the finest foreign ania. 
Easy running, powerful, reliable, swift. 
before you learn all about the ’09 Yale. 
no rival at anything near the price. 


YALE & SNELL BICYCLES 


fitted with HUSSEY HANDLE BARS are the acknowl- 
edged leaders the country over. 


i721 Fernwood Avenue, 


MOTORCYC LE—$200 


Don’t decide 
tt has | 





1909 catalogues show why. 


PACKACE CAR— $i! 


100. 
A money saver for every retail business. Ask today for FR EE CATA- 


TOLEDO, U.S. A. 













save you 


“ey YF 


nN 
and learn our low prices an 
ad own name plate at double our 
SECeNe pee BICYCL 


COASTER | SHAKES, © 
toctal information, ito 


i} 


10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


repaid to any place in the United States wit 

ten days free trial from theday you receive it. et it "Soes bo suit youin every way and 

is not all or more than we claim for it and a better bicycle than you can get anywhere else 

a of price, or if for any reason whatever you do not wish to keepit, ship it back 
to us at our expense for freight and you will not de out one cent. 


LOW FACTORY PRICES 


emen’s 
Puncture-Proot tres, f imported R oe pane pe pedals, 


RIDER AGENTS | WANTED 


Pro) 
A. sample cing rn a sais oe fog at once for our s, 
OT BUY a bicycle ora om of tires from 
and liberal terms. BICYCLE | peace 
¥ nowpdeidie: 


We will ship you 2 
“RANGER’’ BICYCLE 
we aopeoel, freight 

posit in advance, and allow 










We sell the highest grade bicycles direct from factory 
to F ider at lower prices than ane other house. We 
profit on every le models with 










icyc e—hig! 

etc., at prices — wm 

els at unhea ft 

yin = town and district 

er Bicycle Santos by us. o_ will 
liberal tions and special offers we will 

cial offer. 
any price until you receive our catalogue 
RG: you can sell our bicycles under 
ay received. 
or oda Beg hag our Chicago retail stores will 












ene, cycl 
line at half. ‘the Hardee al prices 


MEAD CYCLE deep Dept. F 110 TiinCHIGAGO, ILL. 
Tell the substitutor; “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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HERE’S YOUR CHANCE. 


It’s more than a chance—you can make it a 
certainty because it depends entirely upon your- 
self. It’s your opportunity to rise to one of the 
countless positions open to the trained man and 
obtain a trained man’s salary. 


The man who sits in his private office and ‘hires and fires’? and lays out your work, 
‘was no more qualified to fill that position a few years ago than you are to-day. He 
saw his chance and made the most of 'it. ‘He obtained his training and knowledge by 
study. You can do the same—the American School will help you. 


You don’t want to remain in the ‘‘time-clock and dinner-pail’’ class all your life— 
don’t be satisfied with just a common job at 
small pay. Show the boys at the shop that 
you have it in you to advance—you owe it to FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
yourself and to your family. American School of Correspondence: 

Don’t be afraid to mail the: coupon, you Please send me your free Bulietin of Engineering information 
) aplbtos posters oy agents or ae hg Like and advise me how I can qualify for position marked “*X."" 
all strictly educational institutions the American 
School depends, for growth, upon reputation **"" Draftsman ‘> ate 
and the success of its students. .. Civil Engineer ... Architect 

...-Mechanical Engineer ... Hydraulic Engineer 

Don’t let a little thing like filling in and ; Stationery Englacer ..- Textile Boss 
mailing a coupon stand between you and suc- . jee ae ——— +S 
cess, congenial work and more pay. Accept mae sao ten og 
your chance to-day. .- Structural Draftsman 


WE HELP MEN HELP THEMSELVES Sead coanaooi 














eeccccee 


American School of Correspondence eiccaenacal 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 





Tell the substitutor; “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye,” 
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ETE ER 2 
THE TROUBLE—“I am always getting wet and catching cold, 
Doctor. The weather most of the time is rainy or doubtful. 
I wish you would give me something to prevent colds.” 
THE PRESCRIPTION—‘“Madam, take this to the coat dealer 
—not the druggist. It is not expensive.” 















GABARDINE 


APPLICA TION—W ear this coat 2/3 of the time 
you spend out doors, and go out when you please. 
Made of a light English material of the most rainproof 
texture of weave ever invented, which is afterward 
“process meal like ordinary raincoats, the combi- 
nation making the most watertight garment ever produced 
without t rubber, yet cool to wear and unusually durable. 


Made also in in saoeny atyten tor Men. For Sale at Goed Stores. Ask your dealer, 
of write to us for style books and samples. We will see that you are supplied. Look for 





























For Liquor and 
Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has been 


skilfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 29 years 


AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 








Mot Springs, Ark. Dwight, iis. Portland. Me. Buffalo. N. ¥. Pitebors, Pa. 
Denver, Col. Marion, Ind. perry Basten. bg en White nay ed N.Y. its a hg Ave 
; Plainfield, Ind. ollege Ave. Pertland, Oregon. j ce, R. I. 
West Haven, Conn. Was Meine Im, Kansas City, Mo. Philadel shia. Pa Toronto, Ont., Canada, 
Washington. D. C. rab Ore St. Louis. Mo. 812 N. Brond St. Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
© hard. Ky. 
211 N. Capitol St. Lexington. Mase. Manchester, N. i. Harrisburg. Pa. London, England. 











IT LOF TIS SYSTEM 


BUY YOUR EASTER GIFTS ON 8 MONTHS TIME 


Send for our hands Sipatrabee 1909 catalog containing 1600 heautiful reproductions of all that is correct and 
We Se ot gece ye! ches, hp A jsenphn the pelvery of your home or office, sae Smerer you avery 
ish to see. you like them, pay one-fifth the price on delivery 
e send on Approval and She balance in eight equal monthly payments. We make vrai credit as good 
as the millionaire’s and give you the advantage of the lowest possible prices. We sake $5 or $10 do the. work 
that $50 dots in a cash store, and give a eae guarantee of value and malty. Catalog free. Write today. 

wrens 6 in a Diamond. Te will pay better _ v8 to 08 Lene Od Cogn ol ero re 

In value annually, a! if security — jute 
neues @ Tamed or Wate 3.8 a Dicambebedy ind the I-oftus a grett pad 
vs, etc. Descrintive is free. W. 


Mortis PSs Be ae 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye,” 
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COLG@TE 


DELICIOUS— 


The antiseptic denti- 
frice which combines 
efficiency with a de- 
lightful after-taste. 


Trial tube sent for 4 cts. in stamps. 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. F, 


55 John Street, New York 


DENTOL 














by us and are sold 
direct from our own 
factory and in no other way. 
Dealers’ and agents’ profits and 
every unnecessary cost eli iminated. 
vw Every dollar is piano value through and 
through, the best that 40 years of experience can produce. 


AN ABSOLUTELY FREE TRIAL 


for 20 dave; it. I eon home, no cost or obligation. 
















Magnificent New 


Hoffman House 


MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK 
Absolutely Fireproof 
The finest type of modern hotel architecture 
in New York. Beautifully furnished. Com- 
fort and luxurious ease. 

Located in the very heart of New York, 
where all the life and fashion of the metrop- 
olis centre. 

ROOM os... . ccceececsce.ceee <0 $1.50 and 62.°0 
Room and Bath...... $2.50 and upwa 
Parlor, Bedroom and Bath...... $5.00 
Service and cuisine far famed for their — 
lence. 
evening. 
Send for particulars and hand- 
some booklet, 
A. A. CADDAGAN 
Managing Director 





assumed by us. 
Pioneers of the direct oe of piano selling, our unpar- 
alleled success has brought forth many imitators, but no 
competitors, either as to the excellence of our product or the 
integrity and economy of our methods. Forty years of eg 
increasing business and 45,000 satisfied buyers testify to this 
Ask a Wing customer what he thinks of 
Wing Pianos and Wing methods. We will send 
you names in your locality for the asking. 
FREE “THE BOOK OF COMPLETE 
INFORMATION ABOUT PIANOS.” 


4 —_— hted book of 152 pages with many illustrations. 
reference book on the piano subject. 

Fistor cg the piano, descriptions of every part, how to 
Fess and bad materials, workmanship, etc. 
aches F ecb oh how to buy intelligently. You need this 
for the asking from the old house of 


WING & SON, 365-397 W. 13th St., New York 












fol 





music 



















Tell the substitutor; “No, thank you, I want what J asked for. -Good-bye.”. 
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Do You Need 





provements—and the most of them. 
While you’re buying—get the best. 
It’s the cheapest in the end. 
Write now for our specifications of the new 


1909 Kalamazoo Gas Range. 
You know what the Kalamazoo stoves and 


Tanges are. 

You know it is the best known and most 
widely advertised line of stoves in the world. 

You know that “Kalamazoo” stands for all 
that is best in stoves, down to the last detail. 
Or there wouldn’t be over 100,000 of them in 
use in this country as there are now. 

Now—the Kalamazoo Stove Company is 
putting out a brand new Kalamazoo Gas Range. 

Practical housekeepers who have tested it say: 

‘‘Every known fault of the ordinary gas range has 
been overcome by special patented features in the Kal- 
amazoo. It is exactly what a gas range ought to be— 
and every gas range has faz/ed to be—until the Kalama- 
zoo was perfected.’’ 

Every feature that could add to the convenience or 
safety of the user has been developed in the new 1909 
Kalamazoo. 

Now we’ll tell you how you can see them, and prove 
these points for yourself. 

rite for our specifications—pick out the stove you 
think you want. hen go to the gas company in your 
town and ask them to get it for you on approval. 

Insist upon the best—the new 1909 Kalamazoo Gas 
Range, Any other will be lacking in quality—deficient 
in service and efficiency. For no other will give you the 
Kalamazoo Patented features—which a gas range actu- 
ally needs to give satisfaction. 

The new 1909 Kalamazoo Gas Range has been de- 
veloped to its present perfection by experience—skill 
and judgment. 

rite us now for specifications No. 871. They give 
necessary information as to how to buy a Gas Range. 
Do not buy until you get it. 


° | SHEN you want the one with the latest im- 


Kalamazoo Stove Company 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 


A Gas Range? 











Special Features 


No Other Gas Range in the 
World Has Them 


Safety Burner Locks—to prevent 
accidental opening of the Gas Cocks. 

Patent Manifold Gas Rail—to pre- 
vent leakage around the Gas Cocks. 

Hot Blast Oven—/Aea/s and bakes 
with less gas consumption. 

Heavy Cast Iron Burners—cast in 
one piece. 

Always Cool Oven Door Handles. 

Oven Door Thermometer. 

Oven Doors without Lining— 
sanitary. 

Plain Castings—easy to clean. 

Heavier Material—inside and out. 

Costs nothing for repairs. 

Indestructible Cast Iron Oven 
Bottom, 

Indestructible Cast Iron Oven 
Rack Guides. 

Heavier Asbestos Lining than in 
any other Gas Range. 

Occupies less floor space. 








The Gas Company will Furnish 
vA aWe¥ rev Ve VAY) 






Direct to You’ 





Toll the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for, Good-bye,” 
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Fire Insurance Rates Too High? 


Doubtless. But the rate simply measures the fire 
loss as a thermometer does the temperature. Rates in 
America are ten times higher than in some parts of 
Europe, but—in 1908 the fire loss in America was 
238 Millions of Dollars. This enormous waste was 
largely preventable. | Slipshod methods of construction and 
criminal carelessness in the use of property bring about 
this terrible fire loss. Is it any wonder fire rates are 
high in America ? 

Do you want to help reduce the fire cost and fire 
insurance rates?’ THE HARTFORD FIRE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY has published a book on _ this 
subject which contains chapters for the Householder, 
the Merchant and the Manufacturer. It tells each 
how to reduce the chance of fire in his particular class 
of property. If all property owners wind follow the 
suggestions of this book the fire waste would be lessened 
and fire insurance rates would be greatly reduced. The 
book also gives valuable advice as to how insurance should 
be written and tells in simple language common errors to 

avoid. This book may save you 
thousands of dollars and much 
trouble, no matter in what com- 
pany you are insured. It is free. 
Send for it at once. 






fe 


THE HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Hartford, Conn. 


Send me your Book “Fire Prevention 
and Fire Insurance” advertised in Smith's. 























Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what J asked for. Good-bye,” 
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“Che Rivals” 











Doubtless you have heard sound-reproducing instruments; perhaps you 
have had it in mind to buy one; maybe you are uncertain which make 


to buy ; but 
Have you heard 









play an Amberol Record? 


You can do this at the store of any Edison dealer. When you go, note 
the longer playing time of Amberol Records (playing twice as long as 
the standard Edison Records), note the Amberol selections, not found 
on any other record of any kind; note also the reproducing point of the 
Edison Phonograph that never wears out and never needs changing; the 
motor, that runs as silently and as evenly as an electric device, and the 
special horn, so shaped that it gathers every note or spoken word and 
brings it out with startling fidelity. It is these exclusive features, vital 
to perfect work, that should claim your attention. 


Edison Phonographs are sold.at the same prices everywhere in the United States, $12.50 
to $125.00. Amberol Records, 50c.; regular Edison Records, 35c.; Grand Opera Records, 
75c. Ask your dealer or write us for catalogues of Edison Phonographs and Records. 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH .COMPANY, 37 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N. J. 
The Edison Business Phonograph enables the stenographer to get out twice as many letters. 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for, 
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We want every woman in America to send for a 
liberal free sample of Milkweed Cream and our booklet 
telling of the wonderful results that follow its daily use. 
Write to-day before you forget. 

This is the one toilet cream that has proved its merit. 


Milkweed Cream is not a new thing. Your grand- 
mother used it and her matchless complexion testified to 
its worth: 


It is nature’s own aid to beauty—a skin tonic. 
A very little. applied gently to the face, neck 
and hands, night and morning, cleans out 
the tiny pores, stimulates them to renewed 
activity, and feeds and nourishes the in- 
ner skin and ‘surrounding tissues. 
The certain result of this is a 
complexion clear and brilliant 
in coloring—a skin soft and 
smooth without being shiny 
—plump,rounded cheeks 
from which all lines 
and wrinkles have 
been taken 


away. 





















PROPRIETOR 
ROT, Ld 










~ 





Milkweed 
Cream is 
good for all com- 
plexion faults. It has 
a distinct therapeutic 
action on the skin and its 
glands. . Excessive rubbing or 
kneading is not only unnecessary, 
but is liable to stretch the skin and 
cause wrinkles. Milkweed Cream is 

absorbed by the skin like dry ground’ 
absorbs rain. Thus the pores are not clogged 
up, irritated or enlarged as they are by having stuff 
forced into them by rubbing. Milkweed Cream is 
dainty, fastidious.and refined—a necessary toilet luxury 
wenvouse meyers om for every woman who values her personal appearance. 
Rien Fimemert®) Sold by all druggists at 50 cents and $1.00 a jar, or sent 

annie =. postpaid on receipt of price. Don’t forget to write for the liberal 
free sample. 
FREDERICK F. INGRAM & CO., 68 Tenth Street, DETROIT, MICH. 


IMPROVES BAD COMPLEXIONS 
PRESERVES GOOD COMPLEXIONS 
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You Can Hire This 
Servant To Keep 
Your Entire House 
Spick and Span for 
10c. a Month! — 


Old Dutch Cleanser 


chases dirt. It cleans the house from cellar to attic with very little help 
from you. Old Dutch Cleanser contains no acids, caustic or alkali. It 
cleans mechanically, not chemically. It does every kind of cleaning— 


Cleans, Scrubs, Scours, Polishes, 


and does it easier. quicker and better than old-fashioned soaps and scouring 
bricks. It saves labor, time and expense. 

If you cannot obtain Old Dutch Cleanser immediately, send us your 

| grocer’s name and 10c. in stamps, and we will gladly pay 22c. postage 


to send you a full size can. 

Sold by all Grocers, in Large, Sifting-Top Cans 10 ¢ 
! Send for free booklet, “Hints for Housewives.” 
| THE CUDAHY PACKING CO., 122 33rd St., So. Omaha, Neb. (Branch) Toronto, Canada 











